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Have endeavoured to make this edition 

' ſomething more full and ſatisfaclory than 
the firſt. I have ſought with the utmaſ care, 
and read with equal attention, every thing 
which has appeared in public againfl my 9p1- 
nions; I have taken advantage of the candid 
liberty of my Friends, and if by theſe means 
Ibave been better enabled to diſcover the im- 
perfettions of the work, the indulgence it has 
received, imperfect as it was, furniſhed me 
with a neu motive to ſpare no reaſonable 
pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found ſufficient reaſon, or what appeared 
to me ſufficient, for making any material 
change in my theory, I have found it neceſſary 
in many places to explain, illuſtrate and en- 
force it. I have prefixed an intraductory diſ- 
courſe concerning Taſte, it is a matter curious 
in itſelf; and it leads naturally enough to the 
principal enquiry. This with the other expla- 
nations has made the work conſiderably larger; 
and by increaſing its bulk has, I am ald 
added to its faults; fo that notwirhflanding 
1 my attention, it may ſtand in need of a 
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yet greater ſhare of indulgence than it requt- 
ree at iis firſt appearance. 

' They who are accuſtomed to fudies of this 
nature will expect, and they will allow too 
for many faults. They know that many of 
the objefts of our enquiry are in  themfelves 
obſcure and intricate; and that many-others 
bave been rendered 15 by affected refinements. 
or falſe learning; they know that there are 
many impediments in the ſubjef, in the pre- 
judice of others, and even in our orm, that 
render it a matter of no ſmall difficulty to 
bew i in a clear light the genuine face of na- 
ture. They know that whilſt the mind is intent 
on the general ſcheme of things, ſome particu- 
lar parts muſt be neglected; that we muſt ,. 
ten ſubmit the ſtyle to the matter, and fre- 
quently give up the praiſe of JAS Jatis- 
ed with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible it is 
true; but they are not plain enough to enable 
thoſe 8 to read them. We muſt make 
uſe of cautious, I had almoſt ſaid, a timorous 
method of proceeding, We muſt not attempt 
10 fly, when we can ſcarcely pretend to creep. 
In confidering any complex matter, we ought 
10 examine every diftinft ingredient in the 
compyfition, one by one; and reduce every thing 
to 
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tn the utmgſt implicity; fince the condition of 
our nature binds us to a firift lau and very 
narrow limits. We ought afterwards to re- 
examine the principles by the effect of the © 
compoſition, as well as the compoſition by that 
of the principles. We ought to compare our 
ſubject with things of a fimilar nature, and 
even with things of a contrary nature; for 
diſcoveries may be, and often are made by the 
contraſt, which would eſcape us on the ſingle 
view. The greater number of theſe compa- 
riſons we make, the more general and the 
more certain our knowledge is like to prove, 
as built upon a more extenſive and W im. 
dution: + 
Fan — thus carefully banda ? 
ſhould fail at laſt of diſcovering the truth, it 
may anſaver an end perhaps as uſeful, in diſ- 
covering to us the weakneſs" of our own un- 
derſtanding. If it does not make us knowing, | 
it may make us modeſt.” "If it does not preſerue © 
us from error, it may at kaft from the ſpirit © 
of error, and may make: us cautious of pro- 
nouncing with poſitrveneſs or with haſte, when 
Jo much en end in "ſo much uncer- 
tamty. * | 


1 could wiſh that in EY this they 
A3 _ the 
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the fame method were purſi ued which 1 endea- 
woured to obferve in forming it. The objec 
tions, in ny opinion, ought to be propoſed, ei- 
ther to the ſeveral principles as they are diſ 
tindly confidered, or to the juſtneſs of the con- 
clufion which is drawn from them. But it is 
common 10 paſs over both the premiſſes and 
conclufion in filence, and to produce as an ob- 
Jeation, | ſome poetical paſſage which does not 
Item eaſily accounted for upon the principles I 
endeavour to eftabliſh. This manner of pro- 
ceeding I ſbould think very improper. The 
taſk would be infinite, if we could eſtabliſb no 
principle until we had previouſly unravelled 
the complex texture of every tmage or deſcrip- 
tian to be found in poets and orators. And tho 
we ſbauld never be able to reconcile the effeft 
of ſuch images to our principles, this can never 
overturn the theory itſelf, whilſt it is founded 
on certain and indiſputable facts. A theory 
founded on experience and not aſſumed, is al- 
ways good for ſo much as it explains. Our 
inahility to puſs it indefinitely is no argument 
3 it. This inability may be owing 
io our -jpnorance of ſome neceſſary mediums, 
10 a want of proper application; to many other 
aue defies eld nut principle , 
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ploy. In reality the ſubje requires à much 
cloſer attention, than wwe dare claim from our 
manner of treating it. 

F it ſhould not appear on the face of the 
work, I muſt caution the reader againſt ima 
gining that I intended. a full diſſertation on 
the Sublime and: Beautiful, My enquiry: 
went no further than to the origin of theſe 
ideas, If ibe qualities which I have ranged 
under the bead of: the- Sublime be all found 
conſiſtent with each other, and all different. 
from "oy which I place under ihe bead :of 
Beauty; and if thoſe which compoſe the claſs 
of the Beautiful bave the ſame conſiſtency with 
themſelves, and the: ſame oppoſition to thoſe 
which are claſſed under the denomination of 
Sublime, I am m little pain whether any body 
chuſes to follow the name I give them or not, 
provided be allows that what 1 diſpoſe under 
different heads are in reality different things 
in nature. The uſe I make of the words may 
be blamed as too confined or too extended; my 

meaning cannot well be miſunderflood. . 
To conclude, whatever progreſs may. be 
made towards the Mſcovrry of truth in this 
matter, I do not repent the parns I have taken 
in it, The uſe of ſuch enquiries may be very 
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conſiderable. Whatever turns the ſoul in- 
ward on itſelf, tends to concenter its forces, 
and to fit it for greater and ſtronger flights . 
of ſcieuce. By looking into - phyſical cauſes” : 
our minds are opened and enlarged ;. and in 
this purſuit whether wwe taks or ether we. 
loſe our game, the chace. is certainly ſer- 
ce. Cicero, true as he was to the Acade- 
mic. phtloſophy, - and conſequently led to reject 
the certainty of phyſical as of every other Rind 
of knowledge, yet freely confeſſes its great im- 
Portance to the buman underflanding : ©* Eſt - | 
animorum ingeniorumque noſtrorum na- 
*turale quoddam quaſi pabulum conſide- 
ratio conf&mplatioque nature.” F ue 
can dire the lights we derive from ſuch ex- 
altgd ſpeculations, upon the bumblex field of , 
le imagination, whilft we inveſtigate: the . 
ſprings and trace. the courſes of 'our paſſions, -. 
we may not only communicate to the taſte a 
fort of philoſophical ſolidity, but we may re- 
ect back on the ' ſeverer ſciences ſome of the - 
graces and elegancies of taſte, without which - 
the greateſt proficiency in thoſe ſciences will 
always have the appeardiice of Something | il- 
Hiberal, FR 
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INTRODUCTION, 
ON 
1 A. $3: 
O 


N a ſuperficial view, we may ſeem to 
differ very widely from each other in 


our reaſonings, and no leſs in our pleaſures: 


but notwithſtanding this difference, which 
I think to be rather apparent than real, it 
is probable that the Standard both of reaſon 
and Taſte is the ſame in all human crea- 
tures. For if there were not ſome prin- 


.ciples of judgment as well as of ſentiment- 


common to all mankind, no hold could 
poſſibly be taken either on their reaſon or 
their paſſions, ſufficient to maintain the or- 
dinary correſpondence of life. It appears 
indeed to be generally acknowledged, that 
with regard to truth and falſheod t 
ſomething fired. We find people in the 


diſputes continually appealing to certain 
teſts and ſtandards which are allowed on all 


tides, and are ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſnhed in 
| | 5 
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our common nature, But there is not the 


: fame obvious coneurrence in any uniform 


or ſettled principles which relate to Taſte. 
It is even commonly ſuppoſed that this de- 
licate and aerial faculty, which ſeems too 
volatile to endure even the chains of a de- 


finition, cannot be properly tried by any 


teſt, nor regulated by any ſtandard, There 


is ſo continual a call for the exerciſe of rhe 
reaſoning faculty, and it is ſo much ſtrength- 


ened by perpetual contention, that certain 
maxims of right reaſon ſeem to be tacitly 
ſettled amongſt the moſt ignorant. The 
learned have improved on this rude ſcience, 
and reduced their maxims into a ſyſtem. 
If Taſte has not been ſo happily.ciiltivated, 
it was not that the ſubject was barren, but 
that the labourers were few or negligent; 


for to ſay the truth, there are not the ſame 


intereſting motives to impel us to fix the 
one, which urge us to aſcertain the other. 


And after all, if men differ in their opinion 


concerning ſuch matters, their difference is 
not attended with the ſame important con- 
ſequences, elſe I make no doubt but that 
the logic of Taſte, if I may be allowed the 


expreſſion, might very 1 be as well 
digeſted, 
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Aigeſted, and we might come to diſcuſs 
matters of this nature with as much cer- 
tainty, as thoſe which ſeem more immedi- 
ately within the province of mere reaſon. 
And indeed it is very neceſſary at the en- 
trance into ſuch an enquiry, as our preſent, 
to make this point as clear as poſlible, for 
if Taſte has no fixed principles, if the ima- 
gination is not affected according ta ſome. 
invariable and certain laws, our labour is 
like to be employed to very little purpoſe; 
as it muſt be judged an uſeleſs, if not an 
abſurd underta king, to lay down rules for 
caprice, and to ſet up for a legiſlator. of 
whims and fancies. 

The term Taſte, like all other faurative' 
terms, is not extremely accurate: the thing 
which we underſtand. by it, is far from a 
ſimple and determinate idea in the minds 
of moſt men, and it is therefore liable to 
uncertainty and confuſion, I have no great 
opinion of a definition, the celebrated re- 
medy for the cure of this diſorder, For 
when we define, we ſeem in danger of-cir- 
cumſcribing nature within the bounds of 
our own notions, which we often take up 
by hazard, or embrace on truſt, or form 
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out of a limited and partial conſideration 
of the object before us, inſtead of extend- 
ing our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our en- 


quiry by the ſtrict laws to which we have 
ſubmitted at our ſetting out. 


—Circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem 

nde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut operis lex. 
A definition may be very exact, and yet 
go but a very little way towards informing 
us of the nature of the thing defined; but 
let the virtue of a definition be what it 
will, in the order of things, it ſeems rather 
to follow than to precede our enquiry, of 
which it ought to be conſidered as the re- 
ſult. It muſt be acknowledged that the 
methods of diſquiſition and teaching may 
be ſometimes different, and on very good 
reaſon undoubtedly ; but for my part, I am 
convinced that the method of teaching 
which approaches moſt nearly to the me- 
thod of inveſtigation, is incomparably the 
beſt; ſince not content with ſerving up'a 
few barren and lifeleſs truths, it leads to the 
ſtock on which they grew; it tends to ſet 
.the reader: bimſelf in the track of inven- 
| tion, 
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tion, and to direct him into thoſe paths in 
which the author has made his own diſco- 
veries, if he ſnould be ſo happy as to have 
made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, ' 

mean by the word, Taſte, no more than that 
faculty, or thoſe faculties, of the mind which 
are affected with, or which form a judgment 
of the works of imagination and the ele- 
gant arts. This is, I think, the moſt gene- 
ral idea of han and what is the leaſt 
connected with any particular theory. And 
my point in this enquiry is io find whether 
there are any principles on which the ima- 
gination is affected, ſo common to all, ſo 
grounded and certain, as to ſupply the 
means of reaſoning. ſatisfactorily about 
them. And ſuch principles of Taſte, I 
fancy there are; however paradoxical it 
may ſeem to thoſe, who, on a ſuperficial 

| view, imagine that there is ſo great a di- 

ö verſity of Taſtes both in kind and degree, 

that nothing can be more indeterminate. 

: All the natural powers in'man, which I 

L know, that are converſant about external | 

: objects, ate the Senſes; the Imagination; 

1 and the Judgment. And firſt with regard | 
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to the Senſes, We do and we mult ſup» 
Poſe, that as the conformation of their or- 
gans are nearly, or altogether the ſame 
in all men, fo the manner of perceiving 
external objects is in all men the ſame, or 
with little differenee. Were ſatisfied that 
what appears to be light to one eye, ap- 
pears light to another; that what. ſeems 
ſweet to one palate, is ſweet to another; 
that what is dark and bitter to this man, is- 
likewiſe dark and bitter to that; and we 
conclude in the ſame manner of great and 
little, hard and (oft, hot and cold, rough 
'and ſmooth; and indeed of all the natural 
qualities and affections of bodies. If we 
ſuffer ourſelves to imagine, that their ſenſes 
preſent to different men different images of 
things, this ſceptical proceeding will make 
every ſort of reaſoning on every ſubject 
vain and frivolous, even that ſceptical rea- 
ſoning itſelf, which had perſuaded us to en- 
tertain a doubt concerning the agreement 
of our perceptions. But as there will be 
very little doubt that bodies preſent ſimilar 
images to the whole ſpecies, it muſt neceſ- 
farily be allowed, that the pleaſures and the 
pains which even object excites in one 
man, 
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man, it muſt raiſe in all mankind, whilſt it 
operates naturally, ſimply, and by its proper 
powers only; for if we deny this, we muſt 
imagine, that the ſame cauſe operating in 
the ſame manner, and on ſubjects of the 
ſame kind, will produce different effects, 
which would be highly abſurd. Let us firſt 
conſider this point in the ſenſe of Taſte, - 
and the rather as the faculty in queſtion 
has taken its name from that ſenſe. All men 
are agreed to call vinegar ſour, honey ſweet, 
and aloes bitter; and as they are all agreed 
in finding theſe qualities in theſe objects, 
they do not in the leaſt differ concerning 
their effects with regard to pleaſure and pain. 
They all concur in calling ſweetneſs plea 
fant, and ſourneſs and bitterneſs unpleaſant. 
Here there is no diverſity intheirſentiments; - 
and that there is not, appears fully from the 
conſent of all men in the metaphors which 
are taken from the ſenſe of Taſte. A four 
temper, bitter expreſſions, bitter curſes, 
a bitter fate, are terms well and ſtrongly 
underſtood by all. And we are altagether 
as well underſtood when we ſay, a ſweet - 
diſpoſition, a ſweet perſon, a ſweet condi- 

B 4 tion 
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tion and the like. It is confeſſed, that cuſ- 
tom, and ſome other cauſes, have made ma- 
ny deviations from the natural pleaſures or 
pains which belong to theſe ſeveral Taſtes; 
but then the power of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the natural and acquired reliſh re- 
mains to the very laſt, A man frequently 
comes to prefer the Taſte of tobacco to that 
of ſugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that 
of milk; but this makes no confuſion in 
_ Taſte, whilſt he is ſenſible that the tobacco 
and vinegar are not ſweet, and whilſt he 


knows that habit alone has reconciled his 


' palate to theſe alien pleaſures, Even with 
ſuch a perſon we may ſpeak, and with ſuf- 
ficient preciſion, concerning Taſtes, But 
ſhould any man be found who declares, that 
to him tobacco has a Taſte like ſugar, and 
that he cannot diſtinguiſh between milk and 
vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are 
ſweet, milk bitter, and ſugar ſour, we im- 
mediately conclude that the organs of this 
man are out of order, and that his palate is 
utterly vitiated. We are as far from confer- 
ring with ſuch a perſon about Taſtes, as from 

teaſon ing concerning the relations of quan- 
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tity with one who ſhould deny that all the 
parts together were equal to the whole. We 
do not call a man of this kind wrong in his 
notions, but abſolutely mad. Exceptions of 
this ſort in either way, do not at all impeach 
our general rule, nor make us conclude that 
men have various principles concerning the 
relations of quantity, or the Taſte of things. 
So that when it is ſaid, Taſte cannot be 
diſputed, it can only mean, that no one can 
ſtrictly anſwer what pleaſure or pain ſome 
particular men may find from the Taſte of 
ſome particular thing. This. indeed cannot 


be diſputed; but we may diſpute; and with + 


ſufficient clearneſs too, concerning the things 
which are naturally pleaſing or diſagreeable 
to the ſenſe. But when we talk of any pe- 
culiar -or acquired reliſh, then we muſt 
know the habits, the prejudices, or the diſ- 


tempers of this particular man, and. we - 


muſt draw our concluſion from thoſe. - - 
This-agreement of mankind is not con- - 
fined to the Taſte ſolely. The principle of 


pleaſure derived from ſight is the ſame in 


all, Light is more pleaſing than darkneſs. 
Summer, when the earth is clad in green, 
3 when 
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when the heavens are ſerene and bright, is 
more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I ne- 
ver remember that any thing beautiful, 
whether a man, a beaſt, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever ſhewn though it were to a hun- 
dred people, that they did not all immedi- 
ately agree that it was beautiful, though 
ſome might have thought that it fell ſhort 
of their expectation, or that other things 
were ſtill finer. I believe no man thinks a 
gooſe to be more beautiful than a ſwan, or 
imagines that what they call a Friezland 
hen excels a peacock. It muſt be obſerv- 
ed too, that the pleaſures of the fight are 
not near ſo complicated, and confuſed, and 
altered by unnatural habits and afſociations, 
as the pleaſures of the Taſte are; becauſe 
the pleaſures of the ſight more commonly 
-acquieſce in themſelves; and are not fo 
often altered by conſiderations which are 
independent of the ſight itſelf. But things 
do not ſpontaneouſly preſent themſelves to 
the palate as they do to the ſight; they are 
generally applied to it, either as food or as 
medicine; and from the qualities which 
they ' 
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they poſſeſs for nutritive or medicinal pur- 
poſes, they oſten form the palate by de- 
grees, and by force of theſe aſſociations. 


Thus opium is pleaſing to Turks, on ac-- * 


count of the agreeable delirium it produces. 
Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it 
diffuſes a torpor and pleaſing ſtupefaction. 
Fermented ſpirits pleaſeour common people, 
becauſe they baniſſi care, and all conſidera- 
tion of future or preſent evils. All of theſe 
would lie abſolutely neglected if their pro- 
per ties had originally gone no further than 
the Taſte; but all of thoſe, together with 
tea and coffee, and ſome other things, have 
paſt from the apothecary's ſhop to our ta- 
bles, and were taken for health long before 
they were thought of for pleaſure. The 
effect of the drug has made us uſe it fre- 
quently; and frequent uſe, combined with 
the agreeable effect, has made the Taſte it- 
ſelf at laſt agreeable. But this does not in 
the leaſt perplex our reaſoning; becauſe we 
diſtinguiſn tothe laſt the acquired from the 
natural reliſh, In deſcribing the Taſte of 
an unknown fruit, you would ſcarcely ſay, 
that it had a ſweet and pleaſant flavour like 
tobacco, 
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tobacco, opium, or garlic, although you 
ſpoke to thoſe who were in the conſtant uſe 
of thoſe drugs, and had great pleaſure in 
them. There is in all men a ſufficient re- 
membrance of the original natural cauſes 
of pleaſure, to enable them to bring all 
things offered to their ſenſes to that ſtan- 
dard, and to regulate their feelings and opi- 
nions by it. Suppoſe one who had ſo viti- 
ated his palate as to take more pleaſure in 
the Taſte of opium than in that of butter 
or honey, to be preſented with a bolus of 
ſquills; there is hardly any doubt but that 
he would prefer the butter or honey to this 
nauſeous morſel, or to any other bitter drug 
to which he had not been accuſtomed; 
which proves that his palate was naturally 
like that of other men in all things, that it 
s ſtill like the palate of other men in many 
things, and only vitiated in ſome particu- 
lar points. For in judging of any new 
thing, even of a Taſte ſimilar to that which 
he has been formed by habit to like, he 
finds his palate affected in the natural man- 
ner, and on the common principles. Thus 
the n of all the ſenſes, of the ſight, 
l and 
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and even of the Taſte, that moſt ambigu- 4 ; 


ous of the ſenſes, is the ſame in all, hin 
and low, ſearned and unlearned. 


— 


1 


Beſides the ideas, with 9 4 4 


pains and pleaſures, which are preſented 
by the ſenſe; the mind of man poſſeſſes a 
ſort of creative power of its on; either in 
repreſenting at pleaſure the images of things 


in the order and manner in which they were 


received by the ſenſes, or in combining 


thoſe images in a new manner, and accord- 


ing to a different order. This power is 


called Imagination; and to this belongs 
whatever is- called wit, fancy, invention, 
and the like. But it muſt be obſerved, 


that this power of the imagination is inca= | 


pable of producing any thing abſolutely 
new ; it can only vary the diſpoſition of 
thoſe ideas which it has received from the 


ſenſes. Now the imagination is the moſt 


extenſive province of pleaſure and pain, as 
it is the region of our fears and our hopes, 


and of all our paſſions that are connected 


with them; and whatever is calculated to 
affect the i imagination with theſe command 


ing * by force = any original. "= - 
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impreſſion, muſt have the ſame power pret- 
ty equally over all men. Fot ſince the ima- 
gination is only the repreſentative of the 
ſenſes, it can: only be pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with the images, from the ſame principle 
on which the ſenſe is pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with the realities; and conſequently there 
muſt be juſt a8 eloſe an agreement in the 
imaginations as in the ſenſes of men. A 
little attention will- convince us that this 
muſt of neceſſity be the caſe. 
But in the imagination, beſides the pain 

or pleaſure ariſing from the properties of 

the natural object, a pleaſure is perceived 
from the reſemblance, which the imitation 
has to the original; the imagination, I con- 
ceive, can have no pleaſure but what reſults - 
from one or other of theſe cauſes. - And : 
theſe cauſes operate pretty uniformly upon 
all men, becauſe they operate by principles 
in nature, and which are not derived from 
any particular habits or advantages. Mr. 
Locke very juſtly and finely obſerves of 
wit, that it is chiefly converſant in tracing 
reſemblances; he remarks at the ſame time, 
that the buſineſs of judgment is rather in 


fin din 
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finding differences. It may perhaps ap- 
pear, on this ſuppoſition, that there is no 


material diſtinction between the wit and 


the judgment, as they both ſeem to reſult 
from different operations of the ſame facul- 
ty of comparing. But in reality, whether 
they are or are not dependent on the ſame 
power of the mind, they differ ſo very ma- 
terially 1 in many reſpects, that a perfect u- 
nion of wit and judgment is one of the 
rareſt things in the world. When two di- 
ſtinct objects are unlike to each other, it is 
only what we expect; things are in their 
common way; and therefore they make no 
impreſſion on the imagination: but when 
two diſtinct objects have a reſemblance, we 
are ſtruck, we attend to them, and we are 
pleaſed. The mind of man has naturally 
a far greater alacrity and ſatisfaction in 
tracing reſemblances than in ſearching for 
differences; becauſe by making reſemblan- 
ces we produce new images, we unite, we 
create, we enlarge our ſtock; but in making 
diſtinctions we offer no food at all to the 
Imagination; the taſk itſelf is more ſevere 
and irkſome, and what pleaſure we derive 

from 
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from it is ſomething of a negative and in- 
direct nature. A piece of news is told me 
in the morning; this, merely as a piece of 
news, as a fact added to my ſtock, gives 
me. ſome pleaſure. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this, but the diſſatisfaction to find that! 
had been impoſed upon? Hence it is, that 
men are much more naturally inclined to 
belief than to incredulity. -. And it is upon + 
this principle, that the moſt ignorant and 
barbarous nations have frequently excelled 
in ſimilitude, compariſons, metaphors, and 
allegories, who have been weak and back- - 
ward in diſtinguiſhing and ſorting their 
1deas. And it is for a reaſon of this kind : 
that Homer and the oriental writers, tho! 
very fond of ſimilitudes, and though they - 
often ſtrike out ſuch as are truly admirable, 
they ſeldom take care to have them exact; 
that is, they are taken with the general re- 
ſemblance, they paint it ſtrongly, and they 
take no notice of the difference which may 
be found between the things compared. 
Now as the pleaſure of reſemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagina- 
tion, all men are nearly equal in this point, 
as 
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as far as their knowledge of the things re- 
preſented or compared extends The prin- 
ciple of this knowledge is very much acci- 
dental, as it depends upon experience and 
obſervation, and not on the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of any natural faculty; and it is from 
this difference in knowledge that what we 
commonly, though with no great exactneſs, 
call a difference in Taſte proceeds; A man 
to whom ſculpture is new, ſees a barber's, 
block, or ſome ordinary piece of ſtatuary z Ih 
he is immediately ſtruck and pleaſed, be- 
cauſe he ſees ſomething like an human f 
gure; and entirely taken up with this like- 
neſs, le does not at all attend to its de fee: 
No perſon, I believe, at the firſt time of | 
ſeeing a piece of imitation ever did. Some 
time after, we ſuppoſe that this novice: 
lights upon a more artificial work of the 
ſame nature; he now begins to look witlt - 
contempt on what he admired at firſt; not. 
that he admired it even then for its unlike- 
neſs to a man, but for that general though. 
inaccurate reſemblance which it bore to 
the human figure. What he admired at 


different times in theſe ſo different figures, 
18 
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is ſtrictly the ſame; and though his know- 
ledge is improved, his Taſte is not altered. 
Hitherto his miſtake was from a want of 
knowledge in art, and this aroſe from his 
inexperience; but he may be ſtill deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature, For. 
It is poſſible that the man in queſtion may 
ſtop here, and that the maſter-piece of a 
great hand may pleaſe him no mere than 
the middling perſormance of a vulgar ar- 
tiſt; and this not for want of beiter or 
higher reliſh, but becauſe all men do not 
obierve with ſufficient accuracy on the hu- 
man figure, to enable them to judge proper- 
ly of an imitation of it. And that the cri- 
tical Taſte does not depend upon a ſuperi- 
or principle in men, but upon ſuperior Know- 
ledge, may appear from ſeveral inſtances. 
The ſtory of the antient painter and the 
ſhoemaker is very well known, The ſnoe- 
maker ſet the painter right with regard to 
ſome miſtakes he had made in the ſhoe of 
one of his figures, and which the painter, 
who had not made ſuch accurate obſerva- 
tions on ſhoes, and was content with a ge- 
neral reſemblance, had never obſerved. But 
| this 
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this was no impeachment to the Taſte of 
the painter, it only ſhewed ſome want of 
knowledge in the art of making ſhoes. Let 
us imagine, that an anatomiſt had come 
into the painter's working room. His piece 
is in general well done, the figure in queſ- 
tion in a good attitude, and the parts well 
adjuſted to their various movements; yet 
the anatomiſt, critical in his art, may ob- 
ſerve the ſwell of ſome muſcle not quite juſt 
in the peculiar action of the figure. Here 
the anatomiſt obſerves what the painter had 
not obſerved, and. he paſſes by what the. 
ſhoemaker had remarked, But a want of 
the laſt critical knowledge in anatomy no 
more reflected on the natural good Taſte of 
the painter, or of any common obſerver of 
his piece, than the want of an exact know- 
ledge in the formation of a ſhoe. A fine. 
piece of a decollated head of St. John the 
Baptiſt was ſhewn to a Turkiſh emperor ; . 
he praiſed many things, but he obſerved” 
one defect; he obſerved that the ſkin did 
not ſhrink from the wounded' part of the 
neck. The ſultan on this occaſion, though 


his obſervation was very juſt, diſcovered no - 
more 


D 
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more natural Taſte than the painter who - 

executed this piece, or than a thouſand 

European connoiſſeurs who probably never 

. - Would have made the ſame obſervation. 
His Turkiſh majeſty had indeed been well 
acquainted. with that terrible ſpectacle, 
which the others could only have repreſent- 
ed in their imagination. On the ſubject 

of their diſlike there is a difference between - 
all theſe people, ariſing from the different 
kinds and degrees of their knowledge; but 
there is ſumetning in common to the paints 
er, the ſhoemaker, the anatomuſt, and the 
Turkiſh emperor, the pleaſure ariſing from 
a natural object, fo far as each perceives it 
juſtly imitated; the ſatisfaction in ſeeing an 
agreeable figure; the {ympathy proceeding 
from a ſtriking and affecting incident. So 
far as Taſte is. natural, it is nearly common 
to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagina- 
tion, the ſame parity may be obſerved. It 
is true, that one man is charmed with Don 
Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly; whilſt 
another is tranſported with the ÆEneid, and 


leaves Don Bellianis to children. Theſe 
two «+ 


** 
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two men ſeem to have a Taſte very differ- 
ent from each other; but in fact they differ 
very little. In both theſe pieces, which in- 
ſpire ſuch oppoſite ſentiments, a tale ex- 
citing admiration is told; both are full of 
action, both are paſſionate, in both are voy- 
ages, battles, triumphs, and continual chan- 
ges of fortune. The admirer of Don Bel- 
lianis perhaps does not underſtand the re- 
fined language of the Zneid, who, if it was 
degraded into the ſtyle of the Pilgrim's 
Progreſs, might feel in all-its energy, on the 
ſame principle which-made him an admi- 
rer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not ſnocked 
with the continual breaches of probability, 
the confuſion of times, the offences againſt 
manners, the trampling upon geography; 
for he knows nothing, of geography and 
. chronology, and he has never examined the 
grounds of probability. He perhaps reads 
of a ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Bohemia; 


wholly taken up with ſo intereſting an e- 
vent, and only ſollicitous for the fate of his 
hero, he is not in the leaſt troubled at this 
extravagant blunder, For why ſhould he 


* 
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be ſhocked at a ſhipwreck on the coaſt of 


Bohemia, who does not know but that Bo- 


hemia may be an iſland in the Atlantic 


ocean? and after all, what reflection is this 
on the natural good Taſte of the perſon 


here ſuppoſed ? 
So far then as Taſte belongs to the ima- 
gination, its principle is the ſame in all 


men; there is no difference in the manner 


of their being affected, nor in the cauſes of 
the affection; but in the degree there is a 


difference, which ariſes from two cauſes 


principally ; either from a greater degree 
of natural ſenſibility, or from a cloſer and 
longer attention to the object. To illuſ- 
trate this by the procedure of the ſenſes in 
which the ſame difference is found, let us 
ſuppoſe a very ſmooth marble table to be 
ſet before two men: they both perceive it 
to be ſmooth, and they are both pleaſed 
with it, becauſe of this quality. So far they 


agree. But ſuppoſe another, and after that 


another table, the latter ſtill ſmoother than 
the former to be ſet before them, It is now 
very probable that theſe men, who are ſo 


agreed * what is ſmooth, and in the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure from thence, will diſagree when 
they come to ſettle which table has the ad- 
vantage in point of poliſn. Here is indeed 
the great difference between Taſtes, when 
men come to compare the exceſs or dimi- 
nution of things which are judged by de- 
gree and not by meaſure. Nor is it eaſy, 
when ſuch a difference ariſes, to ſettle the 
point, if the exceſs or diminution be not 
glaring, If we difter in opinion about two 
quantities, we can have recourſe to a com- 
mon meaſure, which may decide the queſ- 
tion with the utmoſt exactneſs; and this I 
take it is what gives mathematical know - 
ledge a greater certainty than any other, 
But in things whoſe exceſs is not judged 
by greater or ſmaller, as ſmoothneſs and 
roughneſs, hardneſs and ſoftneſs, darkneſs 
and light, the ſhades of colours, all theſe 
are very eaſily diſtinguiſhed when the dif- 
ference is any way conſiderable, but not 
when it is minute, for want of ſome com- 
mon meaſures which perhaps may never 
come to be diſcovered, In theſe nice caſes, 
ſuppoſing the acuteneſs of the ſenſe equal, 


the greater attention and habit in ſuch 
things, 
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things will have the advantage. In the 
queſtion about the tables, the marble po- 
liſher will unqueſtionably determine the 
moſt accurately. But notwithſtanding this 
want of a common meaſure for ſettling 
many diſputes relative to the ſenſes and 
their repreſentative the imagination, we find 
that the principles are the ſame in all, and 
that there is no diſagreement until we come 
to examine into the preeminence or differ- 
ence of things, which bring us within the 
province of the judgment. 

So long as we are converſant with the 
ſenſible qualities of things, hardly any more 
than the imagination ſeems concerned; 
little more alſo than the imagination ſeems 
concerned when the paſſions are repreſented, 
becauſe by the force of natural ſympathy 
they are felt in all men without any re- 
tle to reaſoning, and their juſtneſs re- 
cognized in every breaſt, Love, grief, fear, 

anger, joy, all theſe paſſions have in their 
turns affected every mind; and they do not 
affect it in an arbitrary or caſual manner, 
but upon certain, natural and uniform prin- | 
_ But- as many of the works of ima- 
gination, 
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-gination are not confined to the repreſen- 
tation of ſenſible objects, nor to efforts up- 
on the paſſions, but extend themſelves to 
the manners, the characters, the actions, and 
deſigns of men, their relations, their virtues 
and vices, they come within the province 
of the judgment, which is improved by at- 
tention and by the habit of reaſoning. All 
theſe make a very conſiderable part of what 
are conſidered as the objects of Taſte; and 
Horace ſends us to the ſchools of philoſo- 
phy and the world for our inſtruction in 
them. Whatever. certainty is to be acquir- - 
ed in morality and the ſcience of life; juſt 
the ſame degree of certainty have we in 
what relates to them in works of imitation. 
Indeed it is for the moſt part in our ſkill in 
manners, and in the obſervances of time 
and place, and of decency in general, which: 
is only to be learned in thoſe ſchools to 
which Horace recommends-us, that what 
is called Taſte by way of diſtinction, con- 
liſts; and which is in reality no other than 
a more refined judgment. On the whole it 
appears to me, that what is called Taſte, in 
iis moſt general . is not a ſimple 


idea, 
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idea, but 1s partly made up of a percep- 
tion of the primary pleaſures of ſenſe, of 
the ſecondary pleaſures of the imagination, 
and of the concluſions of the reaſoning fa- 
culty, concerning the various relations of 
theſe, and concerning the human paſſions, 
manners and actions. All this is requiſite 
to form Taſte, and the ground - work of all 
theſe is the ſame in the human mind; for as 
our ſenſes are the great originals of all our 
ideas, and conſequently of all our pleaſures, 
if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the 
whole ground-work: of Taſte is common 
to all, and therefore there is a ſufficient 
foundation for a concluſive WI on 
theſe matters. 

Whilſt we conſider Taſte, merely ac- 
cording to its nature and ſpecies, we ſhall 
find its principles entirely uniform; but the 
degree in which theſe principles prevail in 
the ſeveral individuals of mankind, is alto- 
gether as different as the principles them- 
ſelves are ſimilar. For ſenſibility and judg - 
ment which are the qualities that compoſe / 
what we commonly call a Taſte, vary ex- 


n in various . From a de- 
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fect in the former of theſe qualities, ariſes 
a want of Taſte; a weakneſs in the latter, 
conſtitutes a wrong or a bad one. There 
are ſome men formed with feelings ſo blunt, 
with tempers ſo cold and phlegmatic, that 
they can hardly be ſaid to be awake dur- 
ing the whole courſe of their lives. Upon 
ſuch perſons the moſt ſtriking objects make 
but a faint and obſcure impreſſion. There 
are others ſo continually in the agitation of 
groſs and merely ſenſual pleaſures, or ſo 
occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, 
or ſo heated in the chace of honour and 
diſtinction, that their minds which had 
been uſed continually to the ſtorms of theſe 
violent and tempeſtuous paſſions, can hard 
ly be put in motion by the delicate and re- 
fined play of the imagination. Theſe men, 
though from a different cauſe become as 
ſtupid and inſenſible as the former; but 
whenever either of theſe happen to be ſtruck 
with any natural elegance or greatneſs, or 
with theſe qualities in any work of art, 
they are moved upon the ſame principle. 
The cauſe of a wrong Taſte is a defect 
olf judgment. And this may ariſe from a 
C 2 natural 
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natural weakneſs of underſtanding (in what | 
ever the ſtrength of that faculty may con- 
ſiſt) or, which is much more commonly the 
_ caſe, it may ariſe from a want of a proper 
and well ditected exerciſe which alone can 
make it ſtrong and ready. Beſides that ig- 
norance, inattention, prejudice, raſhneſs, le- 
vity, obſtinacy, in ſhort, all thoſe paſſions, 
and all thoſe vices which prevent the judg- 
ment in other matters, prejudice it no leſs 
in this its more refined and elegant province. 
Theſe cauſes produce different opinions up- 
on every thing which is an object of the 
- underſtanding, without inducing us to ſup- 
poſe, that there are no ſettled principles of 
| reaſon. And indeed on the whole one may 
| obſerve, that there is rather leſs difference 
upon matters of Taſte among. mankind, 
than upon moſt of thoſe which depend 
upon the naked reafon; and that men are 
far better agreed on-the excellence of a 


deſcription in Virgil, than on the truth or 

falſchood of a theory of Ariſtotle. _ 

A reQtitude of judgment in the arts, 

which may be called a good Taſte, does 

ina great meaſure depend upon ſenſibility , 
becauſe 
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becaule if the mind has no bent to the plea- 
ſure of the imagination, it will never ap- 
ply itſelf lufficiently to works of that ſpe⸗ 
cies to acquire a competent knowledge in 
them. But, though a degree of ſenſibility 
is requiſite to form a good judgment, yet 
a good judgment does not neceſſarily ariſe 
from a quick-ſenſibility of pleaſure; it fre- 
quently happens that a very poor judge, 
merely by force of a greater complexional 


ſenſibility, is more affected by a very poor 


piece, than the beſt judge by the moſt per- 


fect; for as every tiring new, extraordinary, 


grand, or paſſionate is well calculated to 


affect ſuch a perſon, and that the faults do 


not affect him, his pleaſures is more pure 
and unmixed; and as it is merely a plea- 
ſure of the imagination, it 1s much higher 
than. any which is derived from a rectitude 


of the judgment; the judgment is for the 


greater part employed in throwing ſtumb- 


ling blocks in the way of the imagination, 


in diſſipating the ſcenes of its enchantment, 
and in tying us down to the diſagreeable 
yoke of our reaſon: for almoſt the only 
pleaſure that men have in judging better 


C 3 than 
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than others, conſiſts in a ſort of conſcious 
pride and ſuperiority, which ariſes from 
thinking rightly; but then, this is an in- 
direct pleaſure, a pleaſure which does not 
immediately reſult from the object which 
is under contemplation, In the morning 
of our days, when the ſenſes ate unworn 
and tender, when the whole man is awake 
in every part, and the gloſs of novelty freſh 
upon all the objects that ſurround us, how 
lively at that time are our ſenſations, bur 
how falſe and inaccurate the judgments we 
form of things? I deſpair of ever receiving 
the ſame degree of pleafure from the moſt 
excellent performances of genius, which 1 
felt at that age from pieces which my pre- 
ſent judgment regards as trifling and con- 
temptible. Every trivial cauſe of pleaſure 
is apt to affect the man of too ſanguine a 
complexion : his appetite is too keen to ſuf- 
fer his Taſte to be delicate; and he is in all 
reſpects what Ovid ſays of himſelf in love, 


Molle meum levibus cor eft violabile telis, 


Et ſemper cauſa eft, cur ego ſemper amem. 
| One 
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One of this character can never be a refin- 
ed judge; never what the comic poet calls 
elegans. formarum ſpectator. The excellence 
and form of a compoſition muſt always be 
imperfectly eſteemed from its effect on the 
minds of any, except we know the temper 
and character of thoſe minds. The moſt 
powerful effects of poetry and muſic have 
been diſplayed, and perhaps are ſtill diſ- 
played, where theſe arts are but in a very 
low and imperfect ſtate. The rude hearer 
is affected by the principles which operate 
in theſe arts even 1a their rudeſt condition; 
and he is not ſkilful enough to perceive - 
the defects. But as the arts advance to- 
wards their perfection, the ſcience of criti- 
ciſm advances with equal pace, and the 
pleaſure of judges is frequently interrupt- 
ed by the fanits which are diſcovered in 
the moſt finiſhed compoſitions. 


Before I leave this ſubject [ cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many 


| perſons entertain, as if the Taſte were a 
ſeparate faculty of the mind, and diſtinct 
from the judgment and imagination; a 


ſpecies of inſtinct by which we are ſtruck - * 


C4. naturally, 
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naturally, and at the firſt glance, without 
any previous reaſoning with the excellen- 
cies, or the defects of a compoſition. 80 
far as the imagination and the paſſions are 
concerned I believe it true, that the reaſon 
is little conſulted; but where diſpoſition, 
where decorum, where congruity are con- 
cerned, in ſhort wherever the beſt Taſte 
differs from the worſt, I am convinced that 
the underſtanding operates and nothing 
elſe; and its operation is in reality far from 
being always ſudden, or when it is ſudden, 
it is often far from being right. Men of 
the beſt Taſte by conſideration, come fre- 
quently to change theſe early and precipi- 
tate judgments which the mind from its 


averſion to neutrality and doubt loves to 


form on the ſpot. It is known that the 
Taſte (whatever it is) is improved exactly 
as we improve our judgment, by extend- 
ing our knowledge, by a ſteady attention. 
to our object, and by frequent exerciſe; 
They who have not taken theſe methods, 
if their Taſte decides quickly, it is always 
uncertainly; and their quickneſs is owing 


to their preſumption and raſhneſs, and not 
to 
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to any ſudden irradiation that in a mo- 
ment diſpels all darkneſs from their minds. 
But they who have cultivated that ſpecies of 
knowledge which makes the object of Taſte, 
by degrees and habitually attain not only a 
ſoundneſs, but a readineſs of judgment, as 
men do by the ſame methods on all other 
occaſions, At firſt they are obliged to ſpell, © 
but at laſt they read with eaſe and with 
celerity : but this celerity of its operation is - 
no proof that the Taſte is a diſtin facul- 
ty. Nobody, I believe, has attended the 
courſe of a diſcuſſion, which turned upon 
matters within the ſphere of mere naked 
reaſon, but muſt have obſerved the extreme 
readineſs with which the whole proceſs of 
the argument is carried on, the grounds 
diſcovered, the objections raiſed and an- 
ſwered, and the concluſions drawn from 
premiſſes, with a quickneſs altogether -as - 
great as the Taſte can be ſuppoſed to wor 
with; and yet. where nothing but plain 
reaſon either is or can be ſuſpected to ope- 
rate. To multiply principles for every 
different appearance, is uſeleſs, and unphi- 

loſophical too in a high degree, 
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This matter might be purſued much far- 
ther but it is not the extent of the ſubject 
which muſt preſcribe our bounds, for what 
ſubject does not branch out to infinity? it 
is the nature of our particular ſcheme and 
the ſingle point of view in which we con- 
ſider it, which ought to put a ſtop to our 
reſearches. 


A 
Philoſophical Enquiry - - 
INTO THE 


ORIGIN or oux IDEAS © 
| OF THE 8 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
| P.AKC-$3 4 
8 
NOVELTY.” 


HE fiſt and the ſimpleſt emotion 
which we diſcover in the human 
mind, is Curioſity, By curioſity, I mean 
whatever deſire we have for, or whatever 
pleaſure we take in, novelty. We ſee chil - 
dren perpetually running from place to 
place to hunt out ſomething new; they 
catch with great eagerneſs,' and with very 
little choice, at whatever comes before - 
them; their attention is engaged by ever 
thing, becauſe every thing has, in that ſtage 
| | of 
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of life, the charm of novelty to recommend 
it. But as thoſe things which engage us 
merely by their novelty cannot attach us 
for any length of time, curioſity is the moſt 
ſuperficial of all the affections; it changes 
its object perpetually; it has an appetite 
which is very ſharp, but very eaſily ſatis- 
fied; and it has always an appearance of 
giddineſs, reſtleſſneſs and anxiety. Curio- 
ſity from its nature is a very active prin- 
ciple; it quickly runs over the greateſt 
part of its objects, and ſoon exhauſts the 
variety which is commonly to be met with 
in nature; the ſame things make frequent 
returns, and they return with leſs and leſs 
of any agreeable effect In ſhort the occur- 
rences of life, by the time we come to 
know it a little, would be incapable of af- 
fecting the mind with any other ſenſations 
than thoſe of loathing and wearineſs, if ma- 
ny things were not adapted to affect the 
minds by means of other powers beſides 
novelty in them, and of other paſſions be- 
ſides curioſity in ourſelves, Theſe powers 
and paſſions ſhall be conſidered in their 
„ place. But whatever theſe powers are, or 
upon what principle ſoever they affect the 
mind, 
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mind, it is abſolutely neceſſary that they 
ſnould not be exerted in thoſe things which 
a daily and vulgar uſe have brought into a 
ſtale unaffected familiarity. Some degree 
of novelty muſt be one of the materials in 
every inſtrument which works upon the 
mind; and curioſity blends itſelf more or 
leſs with all our paſſions. 


r 
PAIN and PLEASURE. 


T ſeems then neceſſary towards moving 

the paſſions of people advanced in life 
to any conſiderable degree, that the objects 
deſigned for that purpoſe, beſides their be- 
ing in ſome meaſure new, ſhould be capa- 
ble of exciting pain or pleafure from other 
cauſes, Pain and pleaſure are ſimple ideas, 
incapable of definition, People are not 


liable to be miſtaken in their feelings, but 
they are very frequently wrong in the 


names they give them, and in their reaſon- 
ings about them. Many are of opinion, 

that pain ariſes neceſſarily from the remo- - 
val of ſome pleaſure; as they think pleaſure 
does from the ceaſing or diminution of 
a ſome 
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ſome pain. . For my part, I am rather in-- 
clined to imagine, that pain and pleaſure - 
in their moſt ſimple and natural manner of 
affecting, are each of a poſitive nature, and 
by no means neceſſarily dependent on each 
other for their exiſtence. The human 
mind is often, and I think it is for the moſt 
part, in a ſtate neither of pain nor pleaſure, 
which I call a ſtate of indifference. When 
I am carried from this ſtate into a ſtate of 
actual plea'ure, it does not appear neceſ- 
ſary that I ſhould paſs through the medi- 
um of any fort of pain. . If in ſuch a ſtate 
of indifference, or eaſe, or tranquillity, or 
call it what you pleaſe, you were to be ſud- 
denly entertained with a concert of muſic; 
or ſuppoſe ſome object of a fine ſhape, and 
bright lively colours to be preſented before 
you; or imagine your ſmell is gratified with 
the fragrance of a roſe; or if without any 
previous thirſt your were to drink of ſome 
pleaſant kind of wine; or to taſte of ſome 
ſweet-meat without being hungry; in all 
the ſeveral ſenſes, of hearing, ſmelling, and 
taſting, you undoubtedly find a pleaſure, 
yet if I enquire into the ſtate of your mind 
previous to theſe gratifications, you will 

hardly 
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hardly tell me that they found you in any 
kind of pain; or having ſatisfied theſe ſeve- 
ral ſenſes with their ſeveral pleaſures, will 
you ſay that any pain has ſucceeded, though 
the pleaſure is abſolutely over? Suppoſe on 
the other hand, a man in the ſame ſtate of 
indifference, to receive a violent blow, or to 
drink of ſome bitter potion, or to have his 
ears wounded with ſome harſh and grating 
ſound; here is no removal of pleaſure; and 
yet here is felt, in every ſenſe which is af- 
fected, pain very diſtinguiſhable. It may | 
be ſaid perhaps, that the pain in theſe caſes 
had its riſe from the removal of the plea- 
ſure which the mind enjoyed before, though 
that pleaſure was of ſo low a degree as to 
be perceived only by the removal. But this 
ſeems to me a ſubtilty, that is not diſco- 
verable in nature. For if, previous to the 
pain, I do not feel any actual pleaſure, I 
have no reaſon to judge that any ſuch thing 
exiſts; ſince pleaſure is only pleaſure as it 
is felt. The ſame may be ſaid of pain, and 
with equal reaſon. I can never perſuade 
myſelf that pleaſure and pain are mere re- 
lations, which can only exiſt as they are 


contraſted: but I think I can diſcern clearly 
| that 
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that there are poſitive pains and pleaſures, 
which do not at all depend upon each 
other. Nothing is more certain to my own * 
feelings than this. There is nothing which - 
I can diſtinguiſh in my mind with more 
clearneſs than the three ſtates, of indiffer- 
ence, of pleaſure, and of pain. Every one 
of theſe I can perceive without any ſort of 
idea of its relation to any thing elſe, Caius - 
is afflicted with a fit of the cholic; this man 
is actually in pain; ſtretch Caius upon the 
rack, he will feel a much greater pain; but 
does this pain of the rack ariſe from the 
removal of any pleaſure? or is the fit of the 
cholic a pleaſure or a pain juſt as we are 
' pleaſed to call it? | | 


=" = came 
The difference between the removal of 
_ PAIN and pofitive PLEASURE. ' 


E ſhall carry this propoſition yet a - 

ſtep further. We ſhall venture to 
propoſe, that pain and pleaſure are not on- 
ly, not neceſſarily dependent for their ex- 
iſtence on their mutual diminution or re- 
moyal, but that, in reality, the diminution 
or 
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or ceaſing of pleaſure does not operate like 
poſitive pain; and that the removal or di- 
minution of pain, in its effect, has very lit- 
tle reſemblance to poſitive pleaſure“. The 
former of theſe propoſitions will, I believe, 
be much more readily allowed than the 
latter; becauſe it is very evident that plea- 
ſure, when it has run its career, ſets us down 
very nearly where it found us. Pleaſure of 
every kind quickly ſattsßes; and when it 
is over, we relapſe into indifference, or ra- 
ther we ſall into a ſoſt tranquillity, which 
is tinged with the agreeable colour of the 
former ſenſation, I own, it is not at firſt - 


view ſo apparent, that the removal of . 


great pain dots not reſemble poſitive plea- 
ſure: but let us recollect in what ſtate we - 
have found our minds upon eſcaping ſome: 
imminent danger, or on being releaſed. 
from the ſeverity of ſome cruel pain, We 
have on ſuch occaſions found, if I am not 


much miſtaken, the temper of our minds 
in 


* Mr. Locke. [Eſſay on human underſtanding, 
I. 2. c. 20. ſect. 16.] thinks that the removal or leſs 
ſoning of a pain is conſidered and operates as a plea · 
ſure, and the loſs or diminiſhing of pleaſure as a pain. 
It is this opinion which we conſider here. 
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in a tenor very remote from that which at- 
tends the preſence of poſitive pleaſure; we 
have found them in a ſtate of much ſobri- 
ety, impreſſed with a ſenſe of awe, in a ſort 
of tranquillity ſhadowed with horror. The 
faſhion of the countenance and the geſture 
of the body on ſuch occaſions are ſo correſ- 
pondent to this ſtate of mind, that any 
perſon, a ſtranger to the cauſe of the ap- 
pearance, would rather judge us under 
ſome conſternation, than iu the enjoyment 
of any thing like poſitive pleaſure, 

Ne & das arp alu c, asu, eg 181 watle 
ole xalaxiuc;, ae iA d, 
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As when a wretch (who conſcious of bis crime, 
Pur fued for murder, flies his native clime) 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breatbleſs, pale | amaz'd! 
All gaze, all wonder ! | 


This ſtriking appearance of the man pike 
Homer ſuppoſes to have juſt eſcaped an im- 
minent danger, the fort of mixt paſſion of 
terror and ſurpriz?, with which he affecls 
the ſpectators, paints very ſtro:gly the 
manner in which we find ourſelves affected 
upon occaſions any way ſimilar, For when 


we have ſuffered from any violent emotion, 
the 
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the Mind naturally continues in ſomething 
like the ſame condition, after the cauſe 
which firſt produced it has ceaſed to ope- 
rate. The toſling of the ſea remains after 
the ſtorm: and when this remain of horror 
has entirely ſublided, all the paſſion, which 
the accideat raiſed, ſubſides along with it; 
and the mind returns to its uſual ſtate of 
indifference. In ſhort, pleaſure (I mean 
any thing either in the inward ſenſation, 
or in the outward appearance like pleaſure 
from a politive cauſe) has never, I ima- 
gine, its origin. from the removal of pain 
or danger, 


SECT It D 


Of DELIGHT and PLEASURE, as 
oppoſed to each other. ; 


U ſhall we therefore ſay, that the te- 
moval of pain or its diminution, is 
always ſimply painſul? or affirm that the 
ceſſation or the leſſening of pleaſure is al- 
ways attended itſelf with a pleaſure? by no 
means. What I advance is no more than 
this; firſt, that there are pleaſures and pains 
of a poſitive and independent nature; and 


ſecond ly, that the MY which reſults oleh: : 
the 
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the ceaſing or diminution of pain does not 
bear a ſufficient reſemblance of poſitive plea- 


ſure to have it conſidered as of the ſame 
nature, or to entitle it to be known by the 


ſame name; and thirdly, that upon the 
ſame principle the removal or qualification 
of pleaſure has no reſemblance to poſitive 
pain. It is certain that the former feeling 
(the removal or moderation of pain) has 
ſomething in it far from diſtreſiiag, or diſ- 
agreeable in its nature. This feeling, in 
many caſes fo agreeable, but in all to dif- 
ferent from poſitive pleaſure, has no name 
which I know; but that hinders not its be- 
ing a very real one, and very different from 
all others. It is moſt certain, that every 
ſpecies of ſatisfaction or. pleaſure, how dif- 
ferent ſoever in its manuer of affecting, is 
of a-poſitive nature in the mind of him 
who feels it. The affection is undoubtedly 
paſitive; but the cauſe may be, as in this 
caſe it certainly is, a ſort of Pivatian And 
it is very reaſonable that we ſhould diſtin- 
giſh by ſome term two things ſo diſtin 
in nature, as a pleaſure that is ſuch ſimply, 
and without any relation, from that plea- 


ſure, which, cannot exiſt without a relation, 
and 
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and that too a relation to pain. Very ex- 
traordinary it would be, if theſe affections, 
ſo diſtinguiſhable in their cauſes, ſo differ- 
ent in their effects, ſhould be confounded 
with each other, becauſe vulgar uſe has 
ranged them under the ſame general title. 


Whenever I have occaſion to ſpeak of this 


| ſpecies of relative pleaſure, I call it Dehght; 
. and I ſhall take the beſt care I can, to uſe 
that word in no other ſenſe, I am ſatisfi- 
ed the word is not commonly uſed in this 


appropriated ſignification ; but I thought it 
better to take up a word already known, 


and to limit its ſignification, than to intro- 
duce a new one which would not perhaps 


incorporate ſo well with the language. 1 
ſhould never have preſumed the leaſt alter- 


ation in our words, if the nature of the 
language, framed for the purpoſes of buſi- 
neſs rather than thoſe of philoſophy, and 
the nature of my ſubject that leads me out 


of the common track of diſcourſe, did not 


in a manner neceſſitate me to it. I ſhall 
make uſe of this liberty with all poſſible 


caution. As I make uſe of the word De-- 


light to expreſs the ſenſation which accom- 
panies the removal of pain or danger; ſo 
when 
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when I ſpeak of poſitive pleaſure, I ſhall for 
the moſt part call it ſimply pleaſure. 


SECT. -V; 
JOY and GRIEF. 


r muſt be obſerved that the ceſſation of 

pleaſure affects the mind three ways. If 

it ſimply ceaſes, after having continued a 
proper time, the effect is indifference, if it 
be abruptly broken off, there enſues an un- 
eaſy ſenſe called di/appointment, if the ob- 
ject be ſo totally loſt that there is no chance 
of enjoying it again, a paſſion ariſes in the 
mind, which is called grief. Now there is 
none of theſe, not even grief, which is the 
moſt violent, that I think has any reſem- 
blance to poſitive pain, The perſon who 
grieves, ſuffers his paſſion to grow upon 
him; he indulges it, he loves it; but this 
never happens in the caſe of actual pain, 
which no man ever willingly endured for 
any conſiderable time. That grief ſhould 
be willingly endured, though far from a 
ſimply pleaſing ſenſation, is not fo difficult 
to be underſtood, It is the nature of grief 
to keep its object perpetually in its eye, to 


' preſent it in its moſt pleaſurable views, to 
repeat 
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repeat all the circumſtances that attend it, 
even to the laſt minuteneſs; to go back to 
every particular enjoy ment, to dwell upon 
each, and to find a thouſand new perfec- 
tions in all, that were not ſufficiently un- 
derſtood before; in grief, the pleaſure is 
ſtill uppermoſt; and the affliction we ſuffer 
has no reſemblance to abſolute pain, which 
is always odious, and which we endeavour” 
to ſhake off as ſoon as poſſible. The Odyt-: 
ſey of Homer, which abounds with ſo ma- 
ny natural and affecting images, has none 
more ſtriking than thoſe which Menelaus 
raiſes of the calamitous fate of his friends, 
and his own manner of feeling it. He 
owns indeed, that he often gives himſelf 
ſome intermiſſion from ſuch melancholy re- 
flections, but he obſerves too, that melan- 
choly as they are, they give him pleaſure, 


AM epurrng Gs jt» overt; xa axon, 
Io axig oy jpryzg04cs xabnuig nudlecocry 
AMele juev Te you Op H Hh AM & able 

Hava a d xogog xgurgoro 9. 


Still in ſbort intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Regardleſs of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
: H o M. Od. 4. 


On 
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On the other hand, when we recover our 
health, when we eſcape an imminent dan- 
ger, it is with joy that we are affected? 
The ſenſe on theſe occaſions is far from 
that ſmooth and voluptuous ſatisfaction 
which the aſſured proſpect of pleaſure be- 
ſtows. The delight which ariſes from the 
modifications of pain, confeſſes the ſtock 
from whence it ſprung, in its ſolid, ſtrong, 
and ſevere nature. 


SECT VL 


Ol the Paſſions which belong to SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 


F OST of the ideas which are capable 
of making a powerful impreſſion on 
the mind, whether ſimply of Pain or Plea- 
ſure or of the modifications of thoſe, may 
be reduced very neatly to theſe two heads, 
ſelf preſervation and ſociety, to the ends of 
one or the other of which all our paſſions 


which concern ſelf-preſervation, turn moſtly | 
on pain or danger. The ideas of pain, fick- 

neſs, and death, fill the mind with ſtrong l 
emotions of horror; but hfe and health, 1 


though 
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though they. put us in a capacity of being 


affected with pleaſure, they make no ſuch. 
impreſſion by the ſimple enjoyment. The 
paſſions therefore which are converſant a- 
bout the preſervation of the individual, turr 
chiefly on pain and danger, and they are 


the moſt powerful of all the paſſions. 
er. 
Of the SUBLIME. 


Hatever is fitted in any ſort to excite 


ſure. Without all doubt, the torments 


which we may be made to ſuffer, are much 


greater in their effect on the body and 
mind, than any pleaſures which the moſt 
learned | yatoptaary could ſuggeſt, or thar 
D | th: 


the ideas of pain, and danger, that 
is to ſay, whatever is in any ſort terrible, 
or is converſant about terrible objects, or 
operates in a manner analogous to terror, 
is a ſource of the /ublime; that is, it is pro- 
ductive of the ſtrongeſt emotion which the 
mind is capable of feeling. I fay the 
ſtrongeſt emotion, becauſe I am ſatisfied 
the ideas of pain are much more powerful 
than thoſe which enter on the part of plea- 
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the lirelieſt imagination, and the moſt 


ſound and exquilitely ſenſible body could 


enjoy. Nay I am in great doubt, whether 


any man could be found who would earn a 


life of the moſt perfect ſatisfaction, at the 
price of ending it in the torments, which 
Juſtice inflicted in a few hours on the late 


unfortunate regicide in France. But as pain 


1s ſtronger in its operation than pleaſure, ſo 


death is in general a much more affecting 


idea than pain; becauſe there are very few 


pains, however exquiſite, which are not pre- 


ferred to death; nay, what generally makes 


pain itſelf, if I may ſay fo, more painful, is, 


that it is conſidered as an emiſſary of this 


king of  terrors. When danger or pain 


preſs too nearly, they are incapable of giv- 
ing any delight, and are ſimply terrible; 
but at certain diſtances, and with certain 


modifications, they may be, and they are 


delightful, as 'we every day experience. 


The cauſe of this I ſhall endeavour to in- 
veſtigate hereafter. | -% 2 
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S. E C T. VIII. 
Of the paſſions which belong to SOCIETY. 


HE other head under which I 
\ claſs our paſſions, is that of ſociety, 
wiich may be divided into two ' ſorts. 
1. The ſociety of the /exes, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſes of propagation; and 
next, that more general ſociety; which we 
have with men and with other animals, 
and which we may in ſome ſort be ſaid to 
have even with the inanimate world. The 
paſſions belonging to the preſervation of 
the individual, turn wholly on pain and 
danger; thoſe which belong to generation, 
have their origin in gratifications and plea- 
ſures, the pleaſure moſt directly belonging 
to this purpoſe'is of a lively character, rap- 
turous and violent, and confeſſedly the 
higheſt pleaſure of ſenſe; yet the abſence 
of this ſo great an enjoyment, ſcarce a- 
mounts to an uneaſineſs; and except at par- 
ticular times, I do not think! it affects at 
all. When men deſeribe in what manner 
they are affected by pain and danger; theyß 
do not dwell on the pleaſure of health and 
the comfort of ſecurity, and then lament 
D 2 the 
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the / of theſe ſatisfactions: the whole 
turns upon the actual pains and horrors 
which they endure. But if you liſten to 
the complaints of a forſaken lover, you ob- 
ſerve, that he inſiſts largely on the pleaſures 
which he enjoyed, or hoped to enjoy, and 
on the perfection of the object of his de- 
fires; it is the 4% which is always upper- 
moſt i in his mind. The violent effects pro- 
duced by love, which has ſometimes been 
even wrought up to madneſs, is no objec- 
tion to the rule which we ſeek to eſtabliſh. 
When men have ſuffered their imaginations 
to be long affected with any idea, it ſo 
wholly engroſſes them as to ſhut out by 
degrees almoſt every other, and to break 
down every partition of the mind which 
would confine it. Any idea is ſufficient 
for the purpoſe, as is evident from the in- 
finite variety of cauſes which give riſe to 
madneſs: but this at moſt can only prove, 
that the paſſion of love is capable of pro- 
ducing very extraordinary effects, not that 
its extraordinary emotions have any con- 
nection with Poſitive pains. 
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Seel. 


The final cauſe of the difference between 

the paſſions belonging to SELF-PRE- 

SERVATION, and thoſe which regard 
the SOCIETY of the SEXES. 


TVHE final cauſe of the difference in 
Character between the paſſions which 
regard ſelf pteſervation, and thoſe which 
are directed to the multiplication of the 
ſpecies, will illuſtrate the foregoing remarks 
yet further; and it is, I imagine, worthy of 
obſetvation even upon its own account. 
As the performance of our duties of every 
kind depends upon life, and the perform- 
ing them with vigour and efficacy depends 
upon health, we are very ſtrongly affected 
with whatever threatens the deſtruction of 
either; but as we were not made to acqui- 
eſce in life and health, the ſimple en- 
joy ment of them is not attended with 
real pleaſure, leſt ſatisfied with that, we 
| ſhould give ourſelves over to indolence and 
inaction, On the other hand, the genera- 
tion of mankind is a great purpoſe, and it 
is requiſite that men ſhould be animated 
D 3 to 
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to the purſuit of it by ſome great incentive. 
It is therefore attended with a very high 
pleaſure; but as it is by no means deſigned 
to be our conſtant buſineſs, it is not fit that 
the abſence of this pleaſure ſhould be at- 
tended with any conſiderable pain. The 
difference between men and brutes in this 
point, ſeems to be remarkable. Men are 
at all times pretty equally diſpoſed to the 
pleaſures of love, becauſe they are to be 
guided by reaſon in the time and manner 
of indulging them, Had any great pain 
ariſen from the want of this ſatisfaction, 
reaſon, I am afraid, would find great diffi- 
culties in the performance cf its office, 
But brutes who obey laws, in the execution 
of which their own reaſon has bur little 
ſhare, have their ſtated ſeaſons; at ſuch 
times it is not improbable that the ſenſa- 
tion from the want is very troubleſome, 
becauſe the end muſt be then anſwered, or 
be miſſed in many, perhaps for ever, as 
the inclination returns only with its ſeaſons, 
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SECT. X. © 
Of BEAUTY. 


1. paſſion which belongs to genera- 
tion, merely as ſuch, is luſt only; this 
is evident in brutes, whoſe paſſions are 
more unmixed, and which purſue their pur- 
poſes more directly than ours. The only 
diſtinction they obſerve with regard to their 
mates, is that of ſex. It is true, that they 
ſtick ſeverally to their own ſpecies in pre- 
ference to all others. But this preference, 
I imagine, does not ariſe from any ſenſe of 
beauty which they find in their ſpecies, as 
Mr. Addiſon ſuppoſes, but from a law of 
ſome other kind to which they are ſubject; 

and this we may fairly conclude, from 
their apparent want of choice amongſt thoſe 


objects to which the barriers of their ſpe- 


cies have confined them, But man, who 
is a creature adapted to a greater variety 
and intricacy of relation, connects with the 


general paſſion, the idea of ſome facial | 


qualities, which direct and heighten the 
appetite which he has in common with all 
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other animals; and as he is not deſigned 
like them to live at large, it is fit that he 
ſhould have ſomething to create a prefer- 
ence, and fix his choice; and this in gene- 
ral ſhould be ſome ſenſible quality; as no 
other can ſo quickly, fo powerfully, or ſo 
 Jurely produce its effect. The object there- 
fore of this mixed paſſion which we call 
love, is the beauty of the /ex. Men are 
carried to the ſex in general, as it is the 
ſex, and by the common law of nature; 
but they are attached to particulars by per- 
ſonal beauty. I call beauty a ſocial quali- 
ty ; for where women and men, and not 
only they, but when other animals give us 
a ſenſe of joy and. pleaſure in beholding 
them, and (there are many that do fo) they 
inſpire us with ſentiments of tenderneſs 
and affection towards their perſons, we 
like to have them near us, and we enter 
willingly into a kind of relation with them, 
unleſs we ſhould have ſtrong reaſons to the 
contrary. But to what end, in many caſes, 
this was deſigned, I am unable to diſcover; 
for I ſee no greater reaſon for a connecti- 
on between man and ſeveral animals who 


are _—_ in ſo engaging a manner, than 
between 
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between him and ſome others who entire- 
ly want this attraction, or poſſeſs it in a far 
weaker degree. But it is probable, that 
Providence did not make even this diſtinc- 
tion, but with a view to ſome great end, 
though we cannot perceive diſtinctly what 


it is, as his wiſdom is not our wiſdom, nor 


our ways his ways. 
SECT. XI. 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE.” 


HE ſecond branch of the ſocial paſ 
ſions, is that which adminiſters to - 


 ſortety in general. With regard to this, I 


obſerve, that ſociety, merely as ſociety, 


without any particular heightenings, gives 


us no politive pleaſure. in the enjoyment; . 
but abſolute and entire ſolitude, that is, the 
total and perpetual excluſion from all ſo- 


ciety, is as great a politive pain as can al- 


molt be conceived. Therefore in the ba- 


lance between the pleaſure of general o- 


ciety, and the pain of abſolute ſolitude, ain 


is the predominant idea. But the plea- 


ſure of any particular ſocial - enjoyment 


outweighs very. conſiderably the uneaſineſs 
_ cauſed 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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cauſed by the want of that particular en- 
Joyment ; fo that the ſtrongeſt ſenſations 
relative to the habitudes of particular ſoct- 
ety, are ſenſations of pleaſure, Good com- 
pany, lively converſations, and the endear- 
ments of friendſhip, fill the mind with 


great pleaſure; a temporary ſolitude on the 2 


other hand, is itſelf agreeable. This may 
perhaps prove, that we are creatures de- 
ſigned for contemplation as well as action; 
ſince ſolitude as well as ſociety has its plea- 
ſures; as from the former obſervation we 
may diſcern, that an entire life of ſolitude 
contradicts the purpoſes of our being, ſince 


death itſelf is en an idea of more 
terror. 


SECT. XII. 


SYMPATHY, IMITATION, * 
AMBITION. 


7 WER this denomination of ſociety, 
the paſſions are of a complicated kind, 


and branch out into a variety of forms, 

r agreeable to that variety of ends they are 

© to ſervein the great chain of ſociety. The 

three principal links in this chain are Jam 
pathy, imitation, and ambition. © 


SECT. 
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SECT, XIII. 
SYMPATHY. 


Ir. is by the firſt of theſe ne that ao 
enter into the concerns of others; that 
we are moved as they are moved, and ate 
never ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectatots 
of almoſt any thing which men can do or 
ſuffer. For ſympathy muſt be conſidered 
as a ſort of ſubſtitution, by which we are 
put into the place of another man, and af- 
fected in many reſpects as he is affected; 
ſo that this paſſion may either partake of 
the nature of thoſe which regard ſelf· pre- 
ſervation, and turning upon pain may be a 
ſource of the ſublime; or it may turn upon 

ideas of pleaſure; and then, whatever has 
been ſaid of the ſocial affections, whether 
they regard ſociety in general, or only ſome 
particular modes of it, may be applicable 
here. It is by this principle chiefly that 
poetry, painting, and other affecting arts, 
transfuſe their pailions from one breaſt to 
another, and are often capable of grafting 
a delight on wretchednels, miſery, and 
death itſelf. It is a common — 


that 


* 
% 
— — —— — 5 —— — — — — — 
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that objects which in the reality would 
ſhock, are in tragical, and ſuch like repre- 
ſentations, the ſource of a very high ſpecies 
of pleaſure, This taken as a fact, has 
been the cauſe of much reaſoning. The 
ſatisfaction has been commonly attributed, 
firſt, to the comfort we receive in conſider- 
ing that ſo melancholy a ſtory is no more 
than a fiction; and next, to the contempla- 
'tion of our own freedom from the evils 
which we ſee repreſented. I am afraid it 
is a practice much too common in inquiries 
of this nature, to attribute the cauſe of feel- 
ings which merely ariſe from the mechani- 
cal ſtructure 'of our bodies, or from the 

natural frame and conſtitution of our minds, 

to certain concluſions of the reaſoning fa- 

culty on the objects preſented to us; for I 

* ſhould imagine, that the influence of rea- 

ſon in producing our. paſſions, is nothing 

near ſo extenſive as it is commonly be- 
lieved. G12! 


BG 1 
The effefts of SYMPATHY in the 
3 diſtreſſes of others. 


O examine this point caueeming che | 
effect of tragedy in a proper manner, 


we * 
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we muſt previouſly conſider, how we are 
affected by the feelings of our fellow crea- 
tures in circumſtances of real diſtie(ſs, I: 
am convinced we have a degree of delight, 
and that no (mall one, in the real misfor- 
tunes and pains of others; for let the af- 
fection be what it will in appearance, if it 
does not make us ſhun ſuch objects, if on 
the contrary. it. induces. us to. approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in 
this caſe, I conceive we muſt have a delight 
or pleaſure of ſome ſpecies or other in con 
- templating objects of this kind. Do we 
not read the authentic hiſtories of ſcenes 
of this nature with as much pleaſure as ro- 
mances or poems, where the incidents are 
fictitious? The proſperity of no empire, nor 
the grandeur of no king, can ſo agreeably _/ 
affect in the reading; as the tuin of the + 
ſtate of Macedon, and the diſtreſs of its un- 
happy prince. Such a cataſtrophe touch- 
es us in hiſtory as much as the deſtruction 
of Troy does in fable. Our delight in ca- 
ſes of this kind, is very greatly heighten- 
ed, if the ſufferet be ſome excellent perſon 
Vvho ſinks under an unworthy fortune 
Scipio and Cato ate both yirtuous charac- 

| ters, 
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ters; but we are more deeply affected 
by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great cauſe he adhered to, than 
with the deſerved triumphs and uninter- 
rapted proſperity of the other; for terror is 
a paſſion which always produces delight 
when it does not preſs too cloſe, and pity 
is a paſſion accompanied with pleaſure, 
becaule it ariſes from love and ſocial af- 
fection. Whenever we are formed by na- 


ture to any active purpoſe, the paſſion 
which animates us to it, is attended with 


delight, or a pleaſure of ſome kind, let the 
ſubject matter be what it will; and as our 
creator has deſigned we ſhould be united 
by the bond of ſympathy, he has ſtrength- 
ened that bond by a proportionable de- 
light; and there moſt where our ſympathy 
is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of others. 
If this paſſion was ſimply painful, we would 
"ſhun with the greateſt care all perſons and 
places that could excite ſuch a paſſion; as, 
ſome who-are ſo far gone in indolence as 
not to endure any ſtrong impreſſion actu- 
ally do. But the caſe is widely different 
with the greater part of mankind; there is 
no ſpectacle we ſo eagerly purſue, as that 

£ | of 
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of ſome uncommon and grievous calamity; 
ſo that whether the misfortune is before 
our eyes, or whether they are turned back 
to it in hiſtory, it always touches with de- 
light, This is not an unmixed delight, but 

. blended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 
delight we have in ſuch things, hinders us 
from ſhunning ſcenes of miſery; and the 
pain we feel, prompts us to relieve our- 
ſelves in relieving thoſe who ſuffer; and all 
this antecedent to any reaſoning, by an in- 
ſtint that works us to its own purpoſes, 
without our concurrence. 


SE c T. XV: 
Of the effects of TRAGEDY. 


I is thus in real calamities. In imitated: 

diſtreſles the only difference is the plea- 

fare reſulting from the effects of imitation; 
for it is never ſo perfect, but we can per- 
ceive it is an imitation, and on that prin- ; 

ciple are ſomewhat pleaſed with it. And: 

indeed in ſome caſes we derive as much or 

more pleafure from that ſource than from 
the thing itſelf. But then I imagine we 
| | ſhall be much miſtaken if we attribute. 
any 
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any conſiderable part of our ſatisfaction in 
tragedy to the conſideration that tragedy 
is a deceit, and its repreſentations no re- 
alities. The nearer it approaches the re- 
ality, and the. further it removes us. from 
all idea of fiction, the more perfect is its 
power. But be its power of what kind it 
will, it never approaches to what it repre- - 
ſents. Chuſe a day on which to repreſent 
the moſt ſublime and affecting tragedy we 
have; appoint the moſt favourite actors; 
ſpare no caſt upon the ſcenes and decora- 
tions; unite the. greateſt efforts of poetry, , 
painting and muſic; and when you have 
collected your audience, juſt at the mo- 
ment when their minds are erect with ex- 
pectation, let it be reported that a ſtate 
criminal of high rank is on. the point of 
being executed in the adjoining fquare; in 

a moment the emptineſs of the theatre 
would demonſtrate the comparative weak - 
neſs of the imitative arts, and proclaim 
the triumph. of the real ſympathy. .. I be- 
lieve that this notion of our having a ſim- 
ple pain in the reality, yet a delight in the 
repreſentation, ariſes from hence, that we 
do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh what we 
vould by no means chuſe to do, from what 
e 
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we ſhould be eager enough to ſce if it was 
once done. We delight in ſeeing things, 
which fo far from doing, our heartieſt 
wiſhes would be to fee redreſſed. This 
noble capital, the pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man is ſo ftrangely 
wicked as to deſire to ſee deſtroyed by a 
conflagration or an earthquake, though he 
ſhould be removed himſelf to the greateft 
diſtance from the danger. But ſuppofe 
fuch a fatal accident to have happened, 
what numbers from all parts would croud 
to behold the ruins, and amongſt” them 
many who would have been content-never- 
to have ſeen London in its glory? Nor is 
it either in real or fictitious diſtreſſes, our 
immunity from them which produces our 
delight; in my own mind I can diſcover 
nothing like it. I apprehend that this. 
miſtake is owing to a fort of fophiſm, by 
which we are frequently impoſed upon; it 
ariſes from our not diſtinguiſhing between 
what is indeed a neceſſaty condition to- 
our doing or ſuffering any thing in gene- 
ral, and what is the cage of ſome particu- 
lar act. If a man kills me with a ſword, 
it is a neceſſary condition to this, that we 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been both of us alive before 
the fact; and yet it would be abſurd to ſay, 
that our being both living creatures was 
the cauſe of his crime and of my death. 
Soit is certain, that it is abſolutely neceſſa- 

ry my life ſhould be out of any imminent 

hazard before I can take a delight in the 
ſufferings of others, real or imaginary, or 
indeed in any thing elſe from any cauſe 
whatſoever. But then it is a ſophiſm to ar- 
gue from thence, that this immunity is the 
cauſe of my delight, either on theſe or on any 
occaſions, No one can diſtinguiſh ſuch a 
cauſe of ſatisfaction in his own mind | be- 
lieve; nay when we do not ſuffer any very 
acute pain, nor are expoſed to any immi - 
nent danger of our lives, we can feel for 
others, whilſt we ſaffer ourſelves; and often 
then moſt when we are ſoſtened by afflic- 
tion; we ſce with pity even diſtreſſes which 
we would accept in the place of our own. 


r x01 
IMITATION. 


1 


HE' ſecond paſſion belonging to ſo- 
ciety is imitation, or, if you will, a 

deſire of imitating, and conſequently a 
| pleaſure 
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pleaſure in it. This paſſion ariſes from 
much the ſame cauſe with ſympathy, For 
as ſympathy makes us take a concern in 
whatever men feel, ſo this affection prompts 
us to copy whatever they do; and conſe- 
quently we have a pleaſure in imitating, and 
in whatever belongs to imitation, merely as 
it is ſuch, without any intervention of the 
reaſoning faculty, but ſolely from our na- 
tural conſtitution, which providence has 
framed in ſuch a manner as to find either 
pleaſure or delight according to the nature 
of the object, in whatever regards the 
purpoſes of our being. It is by imitation 
far more than by precept that we learn 
every thing; and what we learn thus we 
acquire not only more effectually, but 
more pleaſantly. This forms our man- 
ners, our opinions, our lives. It is one of 
the ſtrongeſt links of ſociety; it is a ſpecies 
of mutual compliance which all men yield 
to each other, without conſtraint to them- 
ſelves, and which is extremely flattering 
to all. Herein it is that painting and 
many other agreeable arts, have laid 
one of the principal foundations of their 


power. And ſince by Its influence on 
our 
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our feelings it is of great conſequence ; . 
ſhall here venture to lay down a rule, 
which may inform us with a good de- 
gree of- certainty when we are to at- 
tribute the power of the arts, to imita- 

tion, or to our pleaſure in the ſkill of the 
imitator merely, and when to ſympathy, 
or ſome other cauſe in conjunction with it. 
When the object repreſented in poetry or 
painting is ſuch, as we could have no de- 
ſire of ſeeing in the reality; then I may be 

ſure that its power in poetry or painting is 
owing to the power of imitation, and to 
no cauſe operating in the thing itſelf. So 
it is with moſt of the pieces which the 


| Painters call ſtill life. In theſe a cottage. 


_ a.dunghill, the meaneſt and moſt ordinary 
utenſils of the kitchen, are capable of giv- 
ing us pleaſure. But when the object of 
the painting or poem is ſuch as we ſhould. 
run to ſee if real, let it affect us with what 
odd ſort of ſenſe it will, we may rely upon 
it, that the power of the poem or picture 
is more owing to the nature of the thing 
itſelf than to the mere effect of imitation, 
or to a conſideration of the ſkill of the 
imitator however excellent. Ai iſtotle has 


| ſpoken ſo much and ſo ſolidly upon the 
farce - 
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force of imitation in his poetics, that it 
makes any further diſcourſe upon this ſub- 
_ ject the leſs neceſlary. 


SECT. XVII 
AMBITION. 


LTHOUGH imitation is one of the 
great inftruments uſed by providence 
in bringing our nature towards its perfee- 
tion, yet if men gave themſelves up to imi- 
tation entirely and each followed the other, 
and ſo on in an eternal circle, it is eaſy to 
ſee that there never could be any improve- 
ment amongſt them, Men muſt remain as 


brutes do, the ſame at the end that they 
are at this day, and that they were in the 


beginning of the world. To prevent this, 
God has planted in man a ſenſe of ambi- 
tion, and a ſatisfaction ariſing from the con- 
templation of his excelling his fellows in 
ſomething deemed valuable amongſt them. 
It is this paſſion that drives men to all the 
ways we {ce in uſe, of fignalizing them- 
ſelves, and that tends to make whatever 
excites in a man the idea of this diſtinction 
ſo very pleaſant. It has been ſo ſtrong as 

| - to 
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to make very miſerable men take comfort 
that they were ſupreme in miſery; and cer- 
tain it is, that where we cannot diſtinguiſh 
ourſelves by ſomething excellent, we begin 
to take a complacency in ſome ſingular in- 
firmities, follies, or defects of one kind or 
other, It is on this principle that flattery 
is ſo prevalent; for flattery-is no more than 
what raiſes in a mans mind an idea of a 
preference which he has not. Now what- 
ever either on good or upon bad grounds 
tends to raiſe a man in his own opinion, 
produces a fort of ſwelling and triumph that 
is extremely grateful to the human mind; 
and this ſwelling is never more perceived, 


nor operates with more force, than, when _ 


without danger we are converſant with ter- 
rible objects, the mind always claiming to 
itſelf ſome part of the dignity and impar- 
tance of the things which it contemplates. - 
Hence proceeds what Longinus has obſerv- 
ed of that glorying and ſenſe of inward 
greatneſs, - that always fills the reader of 
ſuch paſſages in poets: and orators as are 
ſublime; it is what every man muſt have 
ſelt in himſelf upon ſuch occaſions. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 
The RECAPITULATION. 


O draw the whole of what has been 
ſaid into a few diſtin points. The 
paſſions which belong to ſelf-preſervation, ' 
turn on pain and danger; they are ſimply 
painful when their. cauſes immediately af- 
fe& us; they are delightful when we have 
an idea of pain and danger, without being 
actually in ſuch circumſtances; this delight 
I have not called pleaſure, becauſe it turns 
on pain, and becauſe it is different enough 
from any idea of poſitive pleaſure, ' What- 
ever excites this delight, I call ſublime. 
The paſſions belonging to ſelf-preſervation 
are the ſtrongeſt of all paſſions. 

The ſecond head to which the paſſions 


are referred with relation to their final 


cauſe, is ſociety. There are two ſorts of 
ſocieties. The firſt is, the ſociety of ſex. 
The paſſion belonging to this is called love, 
and it contains a mixture of luſt; its ob- 
ject is the beauty of women. The other is 
the great ſociety with man and all other 
animals, The paſſion ſubſervient to nis is 
called 
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called likewiſe love, but it has no mixture 
ol luſt, and its object is beauty, which is a 
name I ſhall apply to all ſuch qualities in 
things as induce in us a ſenſe of affecl ion 
and tenderneſs, or ſome other paſſion the 
moſt nearly reſembling theſe. The paſſion 
of love has its riſe in poſitive pleaſure; it is, 
like all things which grow out of pleaſure, 
capable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneaſineſs, that is when an idea of its ob- 
ject is excited in the mind with an idea at 
the ſame time of having irretrievably loſt 
it. This mixed ſenſe of pleaſure I have 
not called pain, becauſe it turns upon ac- 
tual pleaſure, and becauſe it is both in its 
cauſe and in moſt of its effects of a nature 
altogether different. 

Next to the general paſſion we have for 
ſociety, to a choice in which we are di- 
. rected by the pleaſure we have in the ob- 

ect, the particular paſſion under this head 
called ſympathy has the greateſt extent. 
The nature of this paſſion is to put us i 
the place of another in whatever circum 
ſtance he is in, and to affect us in a lik 
manner; ſo that this paſſion may, as t] 


occaſion requires, turn either on pain « 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure; but with the modifications men- 
tioned in ſome caſes in ſect. 11. As to 
imitation and preference, —_— more 
nerd be ſaid. 


8 E c 1. XIX. 
The Nee 


Believed that an attempt: to range and 
| methodize ſome 'of our moſt leading 
paſſions, would be a good preparative to 
ſuch an enquiry as we are going to make 
in the enſuing diſcourſe. The paſſions I | | 
have mentioned are almoſt the only ones | 
which-it can be neceſſary to conſider in our I 
| preſent deſign; though the variety of the | 
paſſions is great, and worthy, in every 
branch of that variety, of an attentive in- | 
veſtigation. The more accurately we ſearch | 
into the human mind, the ſtronger: traces 
we every where find of his wiſdom who 
made it, If a diſcourſe on the uſe of the 
parts of the body may be conſidered as an 
hymn to the Creator; the uſe of the paſſi- 


ons, which are the organs of the mind, 
cannot be barren of praiſe to him, nor un- 
n to ourſelves of that noble and 


uncommon 


* 
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uncommon. union of ſcience and admira- 
tion, which a contemplation of the works 
ol infinite wiſdom alone can afford to a ra- 
tional mind; whilſt referring to him what- 
ever we find of right, or good, or fair i in 
ourſelves, diſcovering his ſtfeogth and wil. 
dom, even in our on weakneſs and im- 
perfection, honouring them where we diſ- 
cover them clearly, and adoring their pr 
fundity where we are loſt in our ſearch, w 
may be inquiſitive without impertinence, 
and elevated without pride; we may be 
admitted, if I may dare to fay ſo, into the 
. counſels of the Almighty by a conſiderati- 
on of his works. The elevation of the 
mind ought to be the ptincipal end of all 
our ſtudies, which if they do not in ſome 
meaſure effect, they are of very little fer- 
vice to us. But beſides, this great pur- 
poſe, a conſideration of the rationale af 
our paſſions ſeems to me very neceſſary for 
all who would affect them upon ſolid and 
ſure principles. It is not enough to know 
them in general; to affect them after a de- 
licate manner, or to judge properly of any 
work deſigned to affect them, we ſhould 
know the exact boundaries of their ſeveral 


juriſdictions; we ſhould purſue them thro' 
all 
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all their variety of operations, and pierce 
into the inmoſt, and what might appear in · 
acceſſible parts of our nature, | | 
Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibre. | 
Without all this, it is poſſible for a man, 
after a confuſed manner, ſometimes to fa- 
tisfy his own mind of the truth of his 
work; but he can never have a certain de. 


terminate rule to go by, nor can lie ever 


make his propoſitions ſufficiently clear td 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, 
and thoſe who cultivate other branches of 
the liberal arts, have without this critical 
knowledge ſucceeded well in their feveral 
. provinces, and will fucceed ; as among ar- 
tificers there are many machines made and 
even invented without any exact know- 
ledge of the principles they are governed 
by. It is, I own, not uncommon to be 
and we are happy that it is fo. Men 
often act right from their feelings, whe 
afterwards reaſon but ill on them from 
principle; but as it is impoſſible to avoid 
an attempt at ſuch reaſoning, and equally 
impoſſible to prevent its having ſome int 
fluence on our practice, ſurely it is warth 

5 E 2 taking 
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taking ſome pains to have it juſt, arid 
founded on the baſis of ſure experience. 
We might expect that the artiſts them- 
ſelves-would have been our ſureſt guides; 
but the artiſts have been too much occu- 
pied in the practice; the philoſophers have 
done little, and what they have done, was 
moſtly with a view to their on ſchemes 
and ſyſtems; and as for thoſe called critics, 
they have generally ſought the rule of the 
arts in the wrong place; they ſought it 
among poems, pictures, engravings, ſta- 
tues, and buildings But art can never give 
the rules that make an art. This is, I 
believe, the reaſon why artiſts in general, 
and poets principally, have been confined 
in ſo narrow a circle; they have been ra- 
ther imitators of one another than of na- 
ture; and this with ſo faithful an unifor- 
mity, and to ſo remote an. antiquity, that 
it is hard to ſay who gave the. firſt model. 
Critics follow them, and therefore can do 
little as guides. I can judge but poorly of 
any thing whilſt I meaſure it by no other 
ſtandard than itſelf, The true ſtandard of 
the arts is in every man's power; and an 
eaſy obſervation of the moſt common, ſome· 
times 


0 
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times of the meaneſt things in nature, will 
give the trueſt lights, where the greateſt 
ſagacity and induſtry that ſlights ſuch ob- 
ſervation, muſt leave us in the dark, or what 
is worſe, amuſe and miſlead us by falſe. 
lights. In an enquiry, it is almoſt every 
thing to be once in a right road. I am ſa- 
tisfied I have done but little by theſe obſer- 
vations conſidered in themſelves; and I ne- 
ver ſhould have taken the pains to digeſt + 
them, much leſs ſhould I have ever ventu- 

red to publiſh them, if I were not convin- 
ced that nothing tends more to the cor- 
ruption of ſcience than to ſuffer it to ſtag- 
nate. Theſe waters muſt be troubled be- 
fore they can exert their virtues, A man 
who works beyond the ſurface of things, 
though he may be wrong himſelf, yet he 
clears the-way: for others, and may chance 
to make even his errors ſubſervient to the 
cauſe of truth. In the following parts I ſhall _ 
enquire what things they are that cauſe in 
us the affections of the ſublime and beauti- 
ful, as in this I have conſidered the affec- - 
tions themſelves, I only deſire one favour, 
that no part of this diſcourſe may be judg- 
ed of by itſelf and independently of the 

E 3 reſt ; 
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reſt; for I am ſenſible, I have not diſpoſed 
my materials to abide the teſt of a capti- 
ous controverſy, but of a ſober and even 
forgiving examination ; that they are not 
armed at all points for battle; but dreſſed 
to viſit thaſe who are willing to give a 
peaceful entrance to truth, 


The end of the firſt Part, 
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Philoſophical Enquiry. 
IN T 0 TH * *. 


ORIGIN OF OUR / 2 


OF THE 
Sublime and Beautiful, 
PART: I. 
SECT. „ 


Of the paſſion cauſed by the SU BL IME. | 


IHE path cauſed by the great and 
ſublime in nature, when thoſe cauſes 
operate moſt powerfully, is aſtoniſhment ; 
and aſtoniſhment is that ſtate of the ſoul, 
in which all its motions are ſuſpended, with 

ſome degree of horror. In this caſe the - 

mind is fo entirely filled with its object, © 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor, by 
EI consequence, 


er ſe. 3. 67. 
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of the ſublime, becauſe they are conſidered 
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| conſequence, reaſon on that object which 


employs it. Hence ariſes the great power 
of the ſublime, that far from being pro- 
duced. by them, it anticipates our reaſon- 
ings, and hurries us on by an irreſiſtible 
force. Aſtoniſhment, as I have ſaid, is 
the effect of the ſublime in its higheſt de- 
gree; the inferior effects are admiration, 
reverence and reſpect. 


RCP. © 
TERROR. 


To paſſion ſo effectually robs the mind 
of all its powers of acting and rea- 


' ſoning as fear. For, fear being an appre- 


henſion of pain or death, it operates in a 
manner that reſembles actual pain. What- 
ever therefore is terrible, with regard 
to fight, is ſublime too, whether this cauſe 
of terror, be endued with greatneſs of 


dimenſions: or not ; for it is impoſlible to 
look on any thing as trifling, or contempti- 
ble, that may be dangerous. There are 


many animals, who though far from be- 
ing large, are yet capable of raiſing ideas 


as : 


© Part 4. ſed. 3» 4, $5» 6. 
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as objects of terror. As ſerpents and poi- 

ſonous animals of almoſt all kinds. And 
to things of great dimenſions, if we annex 
an adventitious idea of terror, they become 
withoug compariſon greater. A level plain 

of a vaſt extent on land, is certainly no 
mean idea; the proſpect of ſuch a plain» 
may be as extenlive as a proſpect of the: 
ocean; but can it ever fill the mind witk 
any thing ſo great as the ocean itſelf? This 
is owing to ſeveral cauſes, but it is wing 
to none more than this; that this ocean is 
an object of no ſmall-terror;: ' Indeed ter- 
ror is in all caſes whatſoever, either more 
openly or latently the ruling principle of 
the ſublitne. Several languages bear a 
ſtrong teſtimony to the affinity of theſe 

ideas. They frequently uſe the ſame word; 
to ſignify indifferently the modes of aſto- . 
niſhment or admiration and thoſe of terror. 
Ga is in Greek, either fear or wonder: 
June; ig terrible or reſpectable; , to re- 

verence or to fear. Yereor in Latin, is 
what . is in Greek. The Rotnans uſed- 
the verb Aupeo, a term which ſtrohgly* + 
marks the ſtate of an-aſtoniſhed mind, to 
exprefs the effect either of ſimple fear, or 
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of aſtoniſhment; the word attonitus, (thun- 
der-ſtruck) is equally expreſſive of the alli- 
ance of theſe ideas; and do not the French 
etounement, and the Engliſh aftoni/oment 
and amazement point out as clearly the kin- 
dred emotions which attend fear and won- 
der? They who have a more general know- 
ledge of languages, could produce, I make 
no doubt, many other and equally ſtriking - 
examples. f 


8 E C T. III. 
OBSCURITY. 


No make any thing very terrible, ob- 
{curity + ſeems in general to be ne- 
* When we know the full extent of 
any. danger, when we can accuſtom our 
eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehenſion. 
vaniſhes. Every one will be ſenſible of 
this, who conſiders how, greatly, night adds 
to, our dread, in all caſes of danger, and, 
how much the notions of ghoſts and gob- 
lins of which none can foꝶm clear ideas, 
aſſect minds, which give credit to the po- 
pulac alen CONGErming en ſorts of Abele 
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Thoſe deſpolie governmente, which are 
founded on the paſſtons of men, and prin - 
cipally upon the paſſion of fear, keep their 
chief as much as may be from the public 
eye. The policy has been the ſame in ma- 
ny caſes of religion. Almoſt all the hea- 
then temples were dark. Even in the bar-' 
barous temples of the Americans at this 
day, they. keep their idol in a dark part of. 
the hut, which is conſecrated to his wor- 
ſhip. For this purpoſe too the Druids per- 
formed all their ceremonies in the boſom 
| of the darkeſt woods, and in the ſhade of 
| the oldeſt and moſt ſpreading oaks. No 
perſon ſeems better to have underſtood the 
ſecret of heightening, or of ſetting tertible 
things, if I may. uſe the expreſſion, in their 
ſtrongeſt light by the force of @ judicious 
obſcurity, than Milton. His deſcription of 
Death, in the ſecond book is + admirably 
ſtudied ; it is aſtoniſhing with what a 
gloomy pomp, with what. a ſignificant and 
expreſſive uncertainty of ſtrokes and co- 
kg he mne eee the 


| The other Gs 
7 Aus it 1 be called that * * ane, 


Diſt: 
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Or ſubſtance might be called that ſhadow ſeem d, 

Fer each ſeem'd either; black be flood as night; 

Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as bell ; t 

Ad ſbook a deadly dart. What ſeen'd bis bead 
6— — 


In this deſcripeibe all is dark, uncertain, 
confuſed, terrible, and ſublime to the laſt 


_ 
: Ladd IV. 


Of the difference between CLEARNESS _ 
and OBSCURITY with regard to the 


_ paſſions, 


T is one thing to make an idea Hear, 

and another to make it affecting to the 
imagination. If I make a drawing of a pa- 
Jace, or a temple, or a landſcape, I preſent 
a very clear idea of thoſe objects; but then 
(allowing for the effect of imitation which 
is ſomething) my picture can at moſt affect 
only as the palace, temple, or landſcape 


would have affected in the reality. On the 
other hand, the moſt lively and ſpirited 
verbal deſcription I can give, raiſes a very 
obſcure and * idea of ſuch ob- 

: jects 3 
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jects; but then it is in my power to raiſe a 
ſtronger emotion by the deſcription than 
could do by the beſt painting. This expe- 
rience conſtantly evinces. . The proper 
manner of. conveying the affections of the 
mind from one to annther, is. by words; 
there is a great inſufficiency in all other 
methods of communication ; and fo far is 
a clearneſs of imagery from being abſolute- 
ly neceſlary to an influence upon the paſſi- 
ons, that they may be conſiderably opera- 
ted upon without preſenting any image at 
all, by certain ſounds adapted to that pus- 
poſe ; of which we have a ſufficient proof 
in the acknowledged and powerful effects 
of inſtrumental muſic.” In reality à great 
clearneſs helps but little towards affecting 
the paſſions, as it is in ſome ſort an enemy 
to all enthuſiaſms whatſoever. 


8 E T1. r 
The ſame ſubject continued. 


THERE are two verſes in Horace's art 
Q of poetry that ſeem to contradict this 
opinion, for which reaſon I ſhall take a lit- 
tle more pains in Reg it up. The 
verſes an, DN 

| I "EM 


—— — — — 


dre not much underſtood in that ſphere, 
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Segnius irritant animes demiſſa per aures + 


Qyam que ſunt oculis ſubjefa fidelibuz.- ket, 


On this the abbe du Bos founds a criticiſm, . 
wherein he gives painting the preference to 
poetry in the. article of moving the paſſi- 
ons; principally on account of the greater 
clearneſs of the ideas it repreſents. I be- 
lieve this excellent judge was led into this 
miſtake. (if it be a miſtake) by his ſyſtem, 
to which he found it more conformable - 
than I imagine it will be found to experi- 
ence. I know . ſeveral who admire and love 
painting, and yet who regard the ohjects of 
their admiration in that art, 1 


enough in compariſon of that warmth with 
Which they are animated by affecting pie- 


ces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the corn- 
mon ſort of people, I never could perceive 


that painting had much influence on their 


paſſions. It is true that the beſt ſorts of 
painting, as well as the beſt ſorts of poetry, 


But it is mot certain, that their paſſions gre 
very ſtrongly rouzed by a fanatic preacher, 
or by the ballads of Chevy-chaſe, or the 
children 1 in the wood, and by other little 

_ Popular 


— 
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poems and tales that are current in that 
rank of life. I do not know of any paint- 
ings, bad or good, that produce the ſame 

effect. So that poetry with all its obſcuri- 
ty, has a more general as well as a more 


powerful dominion over the paſſions tan 


the other art. And I think there are rea- 
ſons in nature why the obſcure idea, when 
properly conveyed, ſhould be more affect- 
ing than the clear. It is our ignorance of 
things that cauſes all our admiration, and 
chiefly excites our paſſions. Knowledge 
and acquaintance make the moſt ſtriking 
cauſes affect but little. It is thus with the 
vulgar, and all men are as the vulgar in 

what they do not underſtand. The ideas 

of eteraity, and infinity, are. among the 

moſt affecting we have, and yet perhaps 
there is nothing of which we really under- 

ſtand ſo little, as of infinity and eternity. 

We do not any where meet a more ſublime 
deſcription than this juſtly celebrated: one 
of Milton, wherein he gives the portrait of 
Satan with a dignity ſo ſuitable to: . 


W 
| He above the 1 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tewer ; bis form bad yet not bft 
ll ber original brightneſs, nor appear d 


Jefe 
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Leſs than archangel ruin d, and th* exceſs - 


/ glory. obſcur'd: as wher the Sun new rin 


Looks through the borizontal miſly air | 
Shorn of bis beams; or from bebind the moon 3 | 
In dim eclipſe diſaſirous twilight ſheds | 
On balf the nations; and with Jour of change © 
Perflexes monarchs. 


Here i is a very noble pickure; and in what 
does this poetical picture conſiſt? in images 
of a tower, an archangel, the ſun riſing 
through miſts, or in an eclipſe, the ruin of 
monarchs, and the revolutionsof kingdoms. 
The mind is hurried out of itſelf, by a croud: 
of great and confuſed images; which affect 
becauſe they are crouded and confuſed, 


For ſeparate them, and you-loſe much of 


the greatneſs, and join them, and you infal- 


| libly looſe the clearneſs. The images raiſed 


by poetry are always of this obſcure kind; 

though in general the effects of poetry, are 
by no means to be attributed to the ima- 
ges it raiſes; which point we ſhall examine 
more at large hereafter. * But painting, 
when we liave allowed for the pleaſure of 
imitation, can only affect ſimply by the 
images it preſents; and even in painting 
a judicious obſcurity in ſome things contri- 
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butes to the effect of the picture; becauſe 
the images in painting are exactly ſimilar 
to thoſe in nature; and in nature, dark, con- 
fuſed, uncertain images have a greater pow- 
er on the fancy to form the grander paſſi- 
ons than thoſe have which are more clear 
and determinate, But where and when 
this obſervation may be applied to prac- 
tice, and how far it ſhall be extended, will 
be better deduced. from the nature of the 
ſubject, and from the occaſion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

I am ſenſible that this idea has met with 
oppoſition and is likely ſtill to be rejected 
by ſeveral, But let it be conſidered that 
hardly any thing can ſtrike the mind with 
its greatneſs, which does not. make ſome 
ſort of approach towards infinity; which 
nothing can do whilſt we are able to per- 
ceive its bounds; but to ſee an object diſ- 
tinctly, and to perceive its bounds, is one 
and the ſame thing, A clear idea is there- 
fore another name for a little idea, There 
is a paſſage in the book of Job amazingly 
ſublime, and this ſublimity is principally 
due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing 
deſcribed. In then bs from the vifions of 
ki the 
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nigbt, when deep ſleep falleth upon men, fear 
came upon me and trembling, which made all 
my bones to ſhake. Then a ſpirit paſſed before 
my face. The hair of my fleſh flood up It. 
Food fill, but I could not diſcern the form 
thereof; an image wa; before mine eyes; there 
was filence; and I beard a voice, --- Shall mor- 
tal man be more juſt than Gad? We are firſt. 
prepared with the utmoſt ſolemnity for the 
viſion; we are firſt terrified, before we are 
let even into the obſcure cauſe of our emo- 
tion; but when this grand cauſe of terror - 
makes its appearance what is it? is it not, 
vitapt up in the ſhades of its own incom- 
prehenſible darkneſs, more aweful, more 
ſtriking, more terrible, than the livelieſt - 
deſcription, than the cleareſt painting could 
poſſibly repreſent it? When painters have 
attempted to give us clear repreſentations - 
of theſe very fanciful and terrible ideas, 
they have I think. almoſt always failed; in- 
ſomuch that I have been at a loſs, in all 
the pictures I have ſeen of hell, whether 
the. painters did not intend ſomething lu- 
dicrous, Several painters have handled a a 
ſubject of this kind with a view of afſemb-- 
Ang as many horrid Phantoms a: as their ima- 
dination 
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Sination could ſuggeſt; but all the deſigns 
I have chanced to meet of the temptations 
of St. Anthony, were rather a ſort of odd, 
wild groteſques, than any thing capable of 
producing a ſerious paſſion. In all theſe 
ſubjects poetry is very happy. Its appari- 
tions, its chimeras, its harpies, its allegori- 
cal figures, are grand and affecting; and. 
though Virgil's Fame and Homer's Diſcord, 
are obſcure, they are magnificent figures. 
Fheſe figures in painting would be clear 
enough, but I fear they would become tis 
diculous. 


SECT. v 
o 


ſuggeſt the idea of danger, and thoſe 
which produce a ſimilar effect from a me- 
chanical cauſe, I know of nothing ſublime 


which is not ſome modification of power., 
And this branch riſes, as naturally as the 
other two branches, from terror, the com- 


mon ſtock of every thing that is ſublime. 


The idea of power at firſt view, ſeems of 


the claſs of theſe indifferent ones, which 
may equally belong to pain or to pleaſure. 
$02 


E SIDES theſe things which diene 
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But . in reality the affection ariſing from the 
idea of vaſt power, is extremely. remote 
from that neutral character. For, firſt we 
muſt remember, ® that the idea of pain, in 
its higheſt degree, is much ſtronger than the 
higheſt degree of pleaſure; and that it 
preſerves the ſame. ſuperiority through all 
the ſubordinate gradations. From hence 
it is, that where the chances for equal de- 
grees of ſuffering or enjoyment are in any 
ſort equal, the idea of ſuffering muſt always 
be prevalent. And indeed the ideas of pain, 
and, above all, of death, are fo very affect - 
ing, that whilſt we remain in the preſence 
of whatever is · ſuppoſed to have the power 


of inflicting either, it is impoſſibſe to be 
perfectly free from terror. Again, we 


know by experience, that for the enjoyment . 
of pleaſure, no great effotts of power are at 


all neceſſary; nay we know, that ſuch ef- 


forts would go a great way towards de- 
ſtroy ing our ſatisfaction: for pleaſure muſt 
be ſtolen, and not forced upon us; pleaſure 
follows the will; and therefote we are ge- 
nerally affected with it by many things of 


a a force greatly inferior to our own. , But. 


pain 
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pain is always inflicted by a power in ſome 
way ſuperior, becauſe we never ſubmit to 
pain willingly. So that ſtrength, violence, 
pain and terror, are ideas that ruſh in up- 
on the mind together. Look at a man, or 
any other animal of prodigious ſtrength, 
and what is your idea before reflection? Is 
it that this ſtrength will be ſubſervient to 
you, to your eaſe, to your pleaſure, to your 
intereſt in any ſenſe? No; the emotion you 
feel is, leſt this enormous ſtrength ſhould 
be employed to the purpoſes of “ rapine 
and deſtruction; That power derives all its 
ſublimity from the terror with which it is 
generally accompanied, will appear evi- 
dently from its effect in the very few caſes, 
in which it may be poſſible to.ſtrip a con- 
ſiderable degree of ftrength of its ability to 
hurt. When you do this you ſpoil it of 
every thing ſublime, and it immediately 
becomes contemptible. An ox is a crea- 
ture of vaſt ſtrength; but he is an innocent 
creature, extfemely ſerviceable, and not at 
all dangerous; for which reaſon the idea of 
an ox is by no means grand. A bull is 
_ ſtrong too; but his ſtrength i is of another 

kind, 


0 Vide Part 3- ſect. 21. 
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kind; often very deſtructive, ſeldom (at 
leaſt amongſt us) of any uſe in our buſineſs; 
the idea of a bull is therefore great, and it 
has frequently a place in ſublime deſcrip- 
tions, and elevating compariſons. Let us 
look at another ftrong animal in the two 
diſtinct lights in which we may conſider 
him. The horſe in the light of a uſeful 
beaſt, fit for the plough, the road, the draft, 
in every ſocial uſeful light the horſe has no- 
thing of the ſublime; but is it thus that we 
are affected with bim, whoſe neck is cloath- 
ed with thunder, the glory of whoſe noſtrils is 
terrible, who ſwalloweth the ground with 
- fierceneſs and rage, neither believeth that it is 
the ſound of the trumpet ? In this deſcripti- 
on the uſeful character of the horſe entire- 
ly diſappears, and the terrible and fublime 
blaze out together, We have comi:mally 
about us animals of a ſtrength that is con- 
ſiderable, but not pernicious. Among 
theſe we never look for the ſublime: it 
comes upon us in the gloomy foreſt, and 
in the howling wilderneſs, in the form of 
the lion, the tiger, the panther, or rhinoce- 
ros. Whenever ſtrength is only uſeful, and 
employed for our benefit or our pleaſure, 
then it 1s never ſublime; for nothing can. 

act 
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-act agreeably to us, that does not act in 
conformity. to our will; but to- act agree- 
ably to our will, it muſt be ſubject to us; 
and therefore can never be the cauſe of a 
grand and commanding conception, The 
deſcription of. the wild aſs, in Job, is work- 
ed up into no ſmall ſublimity, merely by 
inſiſting on its freedom, and his ſetting 
mankind at defiance; otherwiſe the de- 
ſcription of ſuch an animal could have had. 
nothing noble in it. Vb bath looſed (ſays 


he) the bands of the wild aſs ? whoſe bone? 


have made the wilderneſs, and the barren land 
bis dwellings. He ſcorneth the multitude of 
the city, neither regardeth be the voice of the 
driver. The: range of the mountains is bis 
paſture. The magnificent deſcriptionof the 
unicorn and of leviathan in the ſame book, 

is full of the ſame heightening circumſtan- 
ces. Will the unicorn be willing to ſerve © 
thee ? canfl thou bind the unicorn with bis 
 bandin the furrow ? wilt thou truſt him be- 
cauſe bis Arength is great? Can thou 
draw out leviathan with an hook? will be 
mate a covenant with thee ? wilt thou take 
him for a ſervant for ever? ſball not one be! 
caſt down even at the. be figh bim? In ſhort, 
. | _ wheres 
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whereſoe ver, we find ſtrength, and in what 
light ſoe ver we look upon power, we ſhall 
all along obſerve the ſublime the concomi- 
tant of terror, and contempt the attendant 
on a ſtrength that is ſubſervient and innoxi- 
ous. The race of dogs in many of their 
kinds, have generally a competent degree 
of ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and they exert 
theſe, and other valuable qualities which 
they poſſeſs, greatly to our convenience 
and pleaſure. Dogs are indeed the moſt 
ſocial, affectionate, and amiable animals of 
the whole brute creation; but love ap- 
proches much nearer to contempt than is 
commonly imagined; and accordingly, 
though we cateſs dogs, we borrow from 
them an appellation of the moſt deſpicable 
kind, when we employ terms of reproach; 
and this appellation is the common mark 
of the laſt vileneſs' and contempt in eve- 
ry language. Wolves have not more 
| ſtrength than ſeveral] ſpecies of dogs; but 
on account of their unmanageable fierce- 
neſs, the idea of a wolf is not deſpicable; 
it is not excluded from grand deſcripti- 
ons and ſimilitudes. Thus we are affect- 
ed by ſtrength, which is natural power. 
The power which ariſes from inſtitution in 
kings 
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kings and commanders, has the fame con- 
nection with terror. Sovereigns are fre. | 
quently addreſſed with the title of dead ma- * 
joy. And it may be obſerved that yourgg 
perſons little acquainted with the world, 0 
and who have not been uſed to approach | 
men in power are commonly ſtruck with 14 
an awe which takes away the free uſe of 
their faculties. ben I prepared my frat : 
in the firect (ſays Job) the young men Jaw me, 
and bid themſelves. Indeed, fo natural is 
this timidity with regard to power, and ſo |] 
ſtrongly does it inhere in our conftiturion, 7 
that very few are able to conquer it, bat by. 
mixing much in the buſineſs of rhe great” 145 
world, or by ufiug no ſmall violente to tler 4 
natural diſpoſitions.” I know ſome people 
are of opinion, that no awe, no degree of | 
terror, actotnpanies the idea of power; and | 
have hazarded to affirm, that ve Can co 
template the idea of God himfelf without . 
any ſuch emotion. I purpoſely avoided,” 
when T firſt conſidered this ſubject, to in⸗ | 
troduce the idea of that great and temen 
dirs Being, as an example in an arg. | 
ment fo light as this; though it frec quently” | 


-occurred-to me, not as an ohjection to, but 
as a ſtrong confirmation of my notions in 


F this 
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this matter. I hope, in what I am going to 
ſay, I ſball avoid preſumption, where it is 


almoſt impoſlible for any mortal to ſpeak. 


with ſtrict propriety. . I ay then that whilſt 
we conſider the Godhead merely as he is an 


object of the underſtanding, which forms a 


complex idea of power, wiſdom, juſtice, 


goodneſs, all ſtretched to a degree far ex- 


ceeding the bounds of our comprehenſion, | 

whilſt, we. conſider the divinity. in this re- 

fined and abſtracted light, the imagination 
and paſſions are little or nothing affected. 

| But becauſe we are bound by the condition 

. of, our nature to aſcend to theſe pure and 

intellectual ideas, through the medium of 


ſenſible images, and to judge of theſe di- 
vine qualities by their evident acts and ex- 


ertions, ĩit becomes extremely hard to diſ- 
entangle our idea of the cauſe from the ef · 
fect by which we are led to know it. Thus | 
when we contemplate the Deity, his attri . 
butes and their operation coming,united on 
the mind, form a ſort of ſenſible image, 
and as ſuch art capable of affecting the 
imagination. Now, though in a juſt idea 
of the Deity, pethaps none of his attributes 
are predominant, yet to our imagination, 
7 his 
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his power is by far the moſt ſtriking. Some 
reflection, ſome comparing is neceſſary tõ 
ſatisfy us of his wiſdom, his juſtice, and his 
goodneſs; to be ſtruck with his power, it is 
only neceſſary that we ſnould open our eyes. 
But whilſt we contemplate ſo vaſt an obzect, 
under the arm, as it were of almighty pow- 
er, and inveſted upon every ſide with om- 
nipreſence, we ſink into the minuteneſs of 
our own nature, and are, in a manner, an- 
nihilated before him. And though a con- 
ſideration of his other attributes may relieve 
in ſome meaſure our apprehenſions; yet no 
conviction of the juſtice with which it is 
exerciſed, nor the mercy with which it is 
tempered, can wholly remove the terror 
that naturally ariſes from a force which no- 
thing can withſtand. If we rejoice, we re- 
joice with trembling; and even whilſt we 
are receiving benefits we cannot but ſhud- 
der at a power which can confer benefits 
of ſuch mighty importance. When the 
prophet David contemplated the wonders 
of wiſdom and-power, which are diſplayed 
in the ceconomy of man, he ſeems to be 
ſtruck with a ſort of divine horror, and cries 
out, fearfully and wonderfully am I made ! An 
| F 2 heathen- 
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heathen poet has a ſentiment of a ſimilar 


nature; Horace looks upon it as the laſt ef - 


fort of philoſophical fortitude, to behold 
without terror and amazement, this im- 
menſe and glorious fabric of the univerſe, 


Hunc ſolem, et flellas, et decedentia certis 


Tempora momentis, ſunt gui formidine nulla 
Inbuti ſpectant. 


Lucretius is a poet not to be ſuſpected of 


giving way to ſuperſtitious terrors; yet 
when he ſuppoſes the whole mechaniſm of 


nature laid open by the maſter of his philoſo- 


phy, his tranſport on this magnificent view 
which he has repreſented in the colours of 
ſuch bold and lively poetry, is overcaft 
with a ſhade of ſecret dread and horror, 


His tibi me rebus quedam Divina volupta - 
 Percipit, atgue borror, quod fic natura tua vi 
Tam manifeſta Hatet ex omni parte reteca. 


But the ſcripture alone can ſupply ideas an- 


ſwerable to the majeſty of this ſubject. In 
the ſcripture, wherever God is repreſented 
as appearing or ſpeaking, every thing terri- 
ble in nature is called up to heighten the 
awe and ſolemnity of the divine preſence. 
The n and the prophetical books, are 

crouded 


8 
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erouded with inſtances of this kind. The 
earth ſhook (ſays the Plalmiſt) the beavets 
alſo dropped at the preſence of the Lord. And 
what is remarkable, the painting preſerves 
the ſame character, not only when he is 
ſuppoſed deſcending to take vengeance up- 
on the wicked, but even when he exerts 
the like plenitude of power in acts of be- 
neficence to mankind. Tremble, thou earth! 
at tbe preſence of the Lord; at the preſence of 
the God of Jacob; which turned the rocꝶ into 
 flanding water, the flint inio a fountain of 
waters ! It were endleſs to enumerate all 
the paſſages both in the ſacred and profane 
writers, which eſtabliſh the general ſenti- 
ment of mankind, concerning the inſepar- 
able union of a ſacred and a reverential : 
1 awe, with our ideas of the Divinity. Hence 
the common maxim, primos in orbe deos fe- 
cit timor. This maxim may be, as I believe 
it is, falſe with regard to the origin of re- 
ligion. The maker of the maxim ſaw how 
in(eparable theſe ideas were, without conſi- 
dering that the notion of ſome great pow- 
er muſt be always precedent to our dread 
of it. But this dread muſt neceſſarily fol- 
F 3 | low 
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low the idea of ſuch a power when it is once 

excited in the mind. It is on this principle 
that true religion has, and muſt have, ſo 
large a mixture of ſalutary fear; and that 
falſe religions have generally nothing elſe 
but fear to ſupport them. Before the chriſ- 
tian religion had, as it were, humanized 
the idea of the Divinity, and brought it 
ſomewhat nearer to us, there was very little 
ſaid of the love of God. The followers of 
Plato have ſomething of it, and only fome- 
thing. The other writers of pagan antiqui- 
ty, whether poets or philoſophers, nothing 

at all. And they who conſider with what 
infinite attention, by what a diſregard of 
every periſhable object, through what long 
habits of piety and contemplation i it is, that 
any man is able to attain an entire love and 
devotion to the Deity, will eaſily perceive, 
that it is not the firſt, the moſt natural, and 
the moſt ſtriking effect which proceeds from 
that idea. Thus we have traced power 
through' its ſeveral gradations unto the 
higheſt of all, where our imagination is fi- 
nally loft; and we find terror quite through- | 
out the progrels, its inſeparable companion, 
and growing along with it, as far as we can 


poſſibly trace them. Now as power is un- 
doubt- 


» 
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doubtedly a capital ſource of the ſublime, 


this will point out evidently from whence 


A 


its energy is derived, and to what claſs of 
ideas we ought to unite it. 


TEX pv 
PRIVATION: 


LL general privations are great, be- 
cauſe they are all terrible; Yacuity, 
Darkneſs, Solitude and Silence. With what 


a fire of imagination, yet with what ſeveri- 
ty of judgmem, has Virgil amaſſed all theſe 


circumſtances where he knows that all the 
images of a tremendous. dignity ought to 
be united, at the mouth of hell! here be- 
fore he unlocks the ſecrets of the great 
deep, he ſeems to be ſeized with a religi- 
ous horror, and to retire aſtoniſhed at the 
boldneſs of his own deſign, 


Di, quibus imperium of ri] | umbrieq 3 
fils „ 4 Nor offs 280, bp 
E,. Chnos get N 8 loca nofte uti ie, | 

Sit mibi fas audita lequi, fit numine veflro 


Pandere res alta terra et caligine merſas. 
Dant obſcuri, ſola ſub nocte, per umbram, 
wot Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regne. 
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Le ſubterraneous gods ! whoſe awful: fray: 
_ The gliding gboſts, and ſilent ſbades obey; + 
O Chaos boar] and Phlegethon profound ! 
Whoſe ſolemn empire ſiretebes wide around; 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 
Of ſcenes and Wonders in tbe depth of bell; 
Give me your mighty ſecrets to diſplay | 
From thoſe black realms of darkneſs to the day- 
PITT. 


| Obſ cure tbey went through dreary ſhades that led 
8 Meng the waſte deminions of the dead. 
x Davon. 


8e. VII. 
VASTNES S; 


REATNESS + of dimenſion, is a: 
powerful cauſe of the ſublime. This 
is too evident, and the obſervation too 
common, to need any illuſtration; it is not 
ſo common, to conſider in what ways great- 
. neſs of dimenſion, vaſtneſs of extent, or 
quantity, has the moſt ſtriking effect. For 
certainly, there are ways, and modes, 
wherein the ſame quantity of extenſion 
ſhall produce greater effects than it is found 
ae ee ee "i 
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to do in others. Extenſion is either in 
length, height, or depth. Of theſe the 
length ſtrikes leaſt; an hundred yards of 
even ground will never work ſuch an ef- 
fect as a tower an hundred yards high, or 
a rock or mountain of that altitude. I am 
apt to imagine likewiſe, that height is leſs 
grand than depth; and that we are more 
ſtruck at looking down from a precipice, 
than at looking up at an object of equal 
height, but of that I am not very poſitive, 
A perpendicular has more force in forming 
the ſublime, than an inclined plane; and 
the effects of a rugged. and broken ſurface 


ſeem ſtronger than where it is ſmooth and 


poliſhed, It would carry us out of our : 
way to enter, in this place, into the cauſe of 
| theſe appearances; but certain it is they 

afford a large and fruitful field of fpecula- - 
tion, However, it may not be amiſs to add 
to theſe remarks upon magnitude, that, 
as the great extreme of dimenſion is ſub- 
lime, ſo the laſt extreme of littleneſs is in 
ſome meaſure ſublime likewiſe; when we 
attend to the infinite diviſibility of matter, 
when we purſue animal life into theſe ex- 


ceſſively ſmall, and yet organized beings, . 
EX. wm - 
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that eſcape the niceſt inquiſition of the 
ſenſe, when we puſh our diſcoveries yet 
downward, and conſider thoſe creatures ſo 
many degrees yet ſmaller, and the ſtill di- 
miniſhing ſcale of exiſtence, in tracing}: 
which the imagination is Joſt as well as the 
ſenſe, we become amazed and confounded. 
at the wonders of minuteneſs; nor can we 

_ diſtinguiſh in its effect this extreme of lit- 
tleneſs from the vaſt itſelf. For diviſion. 
muſt be infinite as well as addition; be- 
cauſe the idea of a perfect unity can no 
more be arrived at, than that of a complete 
whole to which nothing may be added. 


SSCT wm. 
INFINITY. 


ANOTHER ſource of the ſublime, is 
. infinity, if it does not rather belong 
to the laſt. Infinity has a tendency to fill. 
the. mind with that ſort of delightful hor- 
ror, which is the moſt genuine effect; and - 
trueſt teſt of the ſublime. There are ſcarce 
any things which can become the objects 
of our ſenſes that are really, and in their 
own nature infinite. But the eye not be- 
ing 
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ing able to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they ſeem to be infinite, and they 
produce the fame effects as if they were 
really ſo. We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of ſome large object 
are ſo continued to any indefinite number, 
that the imagination meets no check which 
may hinder its extending them at pleaſure, 
Whenever we repeat any idea frequent- 
pp, the mind by a fort of mechanifm re- 
peats it long after the firſt cauſe has ceaſed 
to operate. After whirling about; when 
we fit down, the objects about us ſtill ſeem 
to whirl. * After a long ſucceſſion of noiſes, . 
as the fall of waters, or the beating of forge - * 
hammers, the hammers beat and the wa- 
ter roars in the imagination long after tho 
firſt ſounds have ceaſed to affect it; and 
they die away at laſt by gradations which 
are ſcarcely perceptible. If you hold up a 
ſtrait pole, with your eye to one end, it 
will ſeem extended to a length almoſt in- 
credible f. Place a number of uniform 
and equidiſtant marks on this pole, they 
will Beere the pic en e and ſeem 
eee I 


5 Part 4. eb. 12. + Part 4. ſe. 14s ;- : 
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multiplied without end. The ſenſes ſtrong- 


ly affected in ſome one manner, cannot 


quickly change their tenor, or adapt them 


ſelves to other things; but they continue 


in their old channel until the ſtrength of 
the firſt mover decays. This is the reaſon 


of an appearance very frequent in madmen; 


that they remain whole days and nights, 


ſometimes ,whole years, in the conſtant 
_ repetition of ſome remark, ſome com- 
plaint, or ſong; which having ſtruck power- 


fully on their diſordered imagination, in 
the beginning of their phrenſy, every repe- 


tition reinforces it with new ſtrength; and 
the-hurry of their ſpirits, unreſtrained by 


the curb of reaſon, continues it to the end 


olf their lives. 


SECT. 1X. 


a SUCCESSION and UNIF ORMITY. 


AUCCESSION and ns of parts, 
are what conſtitute the artificial infi- 


. nite. 1. Succeſſion; which is requiſite that the 


parts may | be continued ſo long, and in ſuch 
a direction as by their frequent impulſes on 


an 
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an idea of their progreſs beyond their ac- 
tual limits. 2. Nuiformity; becauſe if the | 
figures of the parts ſhould be changed, the 
imagination at.every change finds a check; 
you are preſented at every alteration with 
the termination of one, idea, and the be- 
ginning of another; by which means it be- 
comes impoſſible to continue that uninter- 
rupted progreſſion, which alone can ſtamp 
on bounded objects the character of infi- 
nity. * It is in this kind of artificial in- 
finity, I believe, we ought to look for the 
cauſe why a rotund has. ſuch a noble ef- 
fect. For in a rotund, whether it be a 
building or a plantation, you can no where 
fix a boundary; turn which way you will, 
the ſame object ſtill ſeems to continue, and 
the imagination has no reſt, But the parts 
muſt be uniform as well as circularly dif- 
poſed, to give this figure its full force; be- 
cauſe any difference, whether it be in the 
diſpoſition, or in the figure, oreven in the 
00m of the parts, is nghly prejudicial to 
| the 


Mr. Addiſon, in the ſpeQators concerning the 
pleaſures of the imagination, thinks it is, becauſe in 
the rotund at one glance you ſee half the building. 


This I do not imagine to be the real cauſe. = 


- 
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the idea of infinity, which every change 
muſt check and interrupt, at every alte- 
ration commencing a new ſeries. On the 


ſame principles of-ſucceſiion and uniformi- 


ty, the grand appearance of the antient 
heathen temples, which were generally ob- 
long forms, with a range of uniform pillars 
on every ſide will be eaſily accounted for. 
From the fame cauſe alfo may be. derived 
the grand effect of the iſles in many of our 
own old cathedrals. The form of a croſs. 
uſed in ſome churches ſeems to me not ſo 
eligible, as the parallelogram of. the an- 


tients; at leaſt I imagine it is not ſo pro- 


per for the outſide, For, ſuppoſiog the 
arms of the croſs every way equal, if you 


ſtand in a ditection parallel to any of. the 


ſide walls, or colonnades, inſtead of a de- 
ception that makes the building more ex-. 


tended than it is, you are cut off from a 


conſiderable part (two thirds) of its aftual ! 


length; and to prevent all poſſibility of 


progreſſion, the arms of the croſs taking a a 
new direction, make a right angle with 
the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or ſuppoſe the ſpectator 

; placed 
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placed where he may take a direct view of 
ſuch a building; what will be the conſe- 
quence? the neceſſary conſequence will 
be, that a good part of the baſis of each 
angle formed by the interſection of the 
arms of the croſs, muſt be inevitably loſt; 
the whole muſt of courſe aſſume a broken 
unconneRted figure; the lights muſt be un- 
equal, here ſtrong, and there weak; with- 
out that noble gradation, which the per- 
ſpective always effects on parts diſpoſed | 
uninterruptedly in a right line, Some or 
all of theſe objections, will lie againſt every 
figure of a croſs, in whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified them in the Greek croſs 
in which theſe faults appear the moſt 
ſtrongly; but they appear in ſome degree 
in all forts of croſſes. Indeed there is no- 
thing more prejudicial to, the grandeur. of 
buildings, than to abound in angles; a 
fault obvious in many; and owing to an 
inordinate thirſt for variety, which, when- 
ever it prevails, is ſure to leave very little 
true taſte. 


SECT. 
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ty, the grand appearance of the antient 
heathen temples, which were generally ob- 
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the grand effect of the iſles in many of our 
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uſed in ſome churches ſeems to me not ſo 
eligible, as the parallelogram of. the an- 
' tients; at leaſt I imagine it is not ſo pro- 
per "far the. outſide. For, ſuppolivg the 
arms of the croſs every way equal, if you 


ſtand in a direction parallel to any of the 


ſide walls, or colonnades, inſtead of a de- 
ception that makes the building more ex- 
tended than it is, you are cut off from a 
conſiderable part (two thirds) of its aftual 
length; and to prevent all poſſibility of 
progreſſion, the arms of the croſs taking a 
new direction, make a right angle with 
the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or ſuppoſe the ſpectator 
placed | 
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placed where he may take a direct view of. 
ſuch a building; what will be the conſe- 
quence ?- the neceſſary. conſequence will 


be, that a good part of the baſis of each 


angle formed by the interſection of the 
arms of the croſs, muſt be inevitably loſt; 
the whole muſt of courſe aſſume a broken 
unconneRted figure; the lights muſt be un- 
equal, here ſtrong, and there weak; with- 
out that noble gradation, which the per- 
ſpective always effects on parts diſpoſed 
uninterruptedly in a right line. Some or 
all of theſe objections, will lie againſt every 
figure of a croſs, in-whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified them in the Greek croſs. 
in which theſe- faults appear the moſt 
ſtrongly; but they appear in ſome degree 
in all forts of croſſes. Indeed there is no- 
thing more prejudicial to, the grandeur of 
buildings, than to abound in angles; a 
fault obvious in many; and owing to an 
inordinate thirſt for variety, which, when- 
ever it prevails, is ſure to leave very little 
true taſte, 
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X 
e in, BUILDING. 


AQ the ſublime in building, greatneſs 5 

of dimeuſion ſeems requiſite; for on 
a lew parts, and thoſe ſmall, the imagioati- .- 
on Cannot riſe to any idea of infinity. No 
greatneſs in the manner. can. efteually | 
cumpenſate for the.want of proper dimen- 
ſions. There is no danger of drawing men 
into extravagant deſigns by this rule; it 
carries its own caution along with it. Be- 
cauſe too great a length in building deſtroys 
the purpole of greatneſs which. it was in- 
tended to promote; the peripeQve will leſ- 


ſen it in height as it gains in length; and 


will bring it at laſt to a point; turning the 
whole figure into a ſort. of triangle, the 
Pooreſt in its effect of almoſt any figure, 


that can be preſented. to the eye. I have 


ever obſerved, that colonnades and avenues 
of trees of a moderate length, were without 
compariſon far grander, than when they 
were ſuffered to run to immenſe diſtances. 
A true attiſt ſhould put a generous deceit 


on the Mt and effect the nobleſt de- 
| ſigns 
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ſigns by eaſy methods. Deſigns that are 
vaſt only by. their dimenſions, are always 
the ſign of a common and low imagination. 
No work of art can be great, but as it de- 
ceives; to be otherwiſe is the prerogative 
of nature only. A good eye will fix the 
the medium betwixt an exceſlive length, 

or height, (for the ſame objection lies a- 
gainſt both), and a ſhort or broken quanti- 
ty; and perhaps it might be aſcertained to 
a tolerable degree of exactneſs, if it was 
my purpoſe to deſcend far into the patti- 
culars of any art. 


| SECT: XI. 
INFINITY in pleaſing OBJECT'S. 


"NFIN ITY, though of. another kind, 
, cauſes much of our pleaſure in agreea- 
ble, as well as of our delight in ſublime 
images. The ſpring is the pleaſanteſt of 


the ſeaſons; and the young. of moſt ani- 


mals, though far from being completely 
_ faſhioned, afford a mare agreeable ſenſati- 
on than the full grown; becauſe the imagi- 
nation is entertained with the promiſe of 
ſomething more, and does not acquieſce in 

the 
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the preſent object of the ſenſe. In unfi- 
niſhed ſketches of drawing, I have often 
ſeen ſomething which pleaſed me beyond 
the beſt finiſhing; and this I believe pro- 
ceeds from the cauſe J have juſt now al+ 
ſigned. 


SECT. XI 
BIRSEICULTY, 


NOTHER ſource of greatneſs is Dif- 
ficulty, When any work ſeems to 


have required immenſe force and labour to 


effect it, the idea is grand. Stone-henge, 
neither for diſpoſition nor ornament, has 
any thing admirable; but thoſe huge rude. 
maſſes of ſtone, ſet on end, and piled on 
each other, turn the mind on the immenſe 
force neceſſary for ſuch a work. Nay the 
rudeneſs of the work increaſes this cauſe of 
grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art, 
and contrivance; for dexterity produces 
another fort of effect which is different 
enough from this. 


** part 4 ſe. 4, 5» 6. 
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MAGNIFICENCE. 


Axniſicence is Iikewife a ſource of the 
ſublime. A great profuſion of things 
which are ſplendid or valuable in them- 
ſelves, is magnificent, The ſtarry heaven, 
though it occurs fo very frequently to our 
view, never fails to excite an idea of gran- 
deur. This cannot be owing to any thing. 
in the ſtars themſelves, ſeparately conſider- 
ed. The number is certainly the cauſe. 
The apparent diſorder augments the gran- 
deur, for the appearance of care is highly 
contrary to our ideas of magnificence. Be. 
ſides the ſtars lye in ſuch apparent confu- 
ſion, as makes it impoſſible on ordinary oc- 
caſions to reckon them. This gives them 
the advantage of a ſort of infinity. In 
works of art, this kind of grandeur, which. 
conliſts in multitude, is to be very cauti- 
_ ouſly admitted; becauſe, a.profuſton of ex- 
cellent things is not to be attained, or with. 
too much difficulty ; and, becauſe in many. 
caſes this ſplendid confuſion would deſtroy 
all uſe, which ſhould be attended to in _ 

| | . 
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of the works of art with the gteateſt care; 
beſides it is tobe conſidered, that unleſs you 
can produce an appearance of infinity by. 
your diſorder, you will have diforder only 
without magnificence, There are- how- 
ever, a ſort of fireworks, and ſome other 
things, that in this way ſucceed well, . and 
are truly grand. There are alſo many 
deſcriptions in the pots and orators which 
owe their ſublimity to a richneſs and pro- 
fulion of images, in which the mind-is ſo 
dazled as to make it impoſſible to attend 
to that exact coherence and agreement of 
the alluſions which we ſhould require on 
every other occaſion, I do not now remem- 

ber a more ſtriking example of this, than 
the deſcription which is given of the king's - 
army in the play of Henry the fourth; 


All furniſl/d, all in arms, 
All plumed lite Oftricbes that with the wind . 
Baited like eagles baving lately bathed: 

As full of ſpirits as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun. in Midſummer, 
Wanton as, youthful goats, wild as young bulls. .. 
I ſaw young Harry with bis beaver on | 
Riſe from the ground like featber'd Mercury 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into bis ſeat F 

4 
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A, if an angel dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus. 


In that excellent book ſo remarkable for 
tke vivacity of its deſcriptions, as well as 
the ſolidity and penetration of its ſenten- 
ces, the wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach, there 
is a noble panegyric on the high prieſt Si- 
mon the ſon of Onias; and it is a very fine 
example of the point before us. 

How was be honoured in the mid of the 
People, in his coming out of. the ſantluary ! © 
He was as the morning flar in the midſt of a 
eloud and as the moon at the full: as the ſun 
ſhining upon the temple of the Moſt High, and 
as the rainbow giving light in the bright. 
clouds : and as the fers of roſes in the 
ſpring of the year; as lilies by the rivers of 
waters, and as the frankincenſe tree in ſum- 
mer; as fire and incenſe in the cenſer; and as 
a veſſel of gold ſet with precious flones , as 
4 fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a 
cypreſs which groweth up to the clouds. When 
be put on the robe of honor, and was clothed 
with the perfection of glory, when be went up 
19 the haly altar, he made the garment of bo- 
lines bonnurable, He bim elf od by the” 

| | hearth 
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bearth of the altar compaſſed with his bre- 
thren round about, as a young cedar in Liba- 
nus, and as palm trees compaſſed they him a- 
bout. So were all the ſons of Aaron in their 


glory, and the oblations of the Lord in their | 


Bands, Sc. 
S E CT. Flv. 
. 


AVING conſidered extenſion, ſo far 
as it is capable of raiſing ideas of 


greatneſs; chlnur comes next under conſi- 
deration. All colours depend on ligt. 


Light therefore ought previouſly to be exa- 


mined, and with it, its oppoſite, darkneſs. 


With regard to light, to make it a cauſe 


capable of producing the (ſublime, it muſt. 


be attended with ſome circumſtances, be- 


ſides its bare faculty of ſhewing other ob- 


jets. Mere light is too common a thing 
to maxe a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind, 
and without a ſtrong impreſſion nothing 
can be ſublime. But ſuch a light as that 
of the ſun, immediately exerted on the eye, 
as it over-powers the ſenſe, is a very great 
idea, Light of an inferior ſtrength to this, 


if 
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if it moves with great celerity, has the 


ſame power; for lightning is certainly pro- 


ductive of grandeur, which it owes chiefly 


to the extreme velocity of its motion. A 


quick tranſition from light to darkneſs, or 
from darkneſs to light, has yet a greater 
effect. But darkneſs is more productive of 
ſublime ideas than light. Our great poet was 
conxinced of this; and indeed ſo full was 
he of this idea, fo entirely poſſeſſed with 
the power of a well-managed darkneſs, 
that, in deſcribing the appearance of the 
Deity, amidſt that profuſion of magnificent 


images, which the grandeur of his ſubje& 


provokes him to pour out upon every ſide, 
he is far from forgetting the obſcurity 
- which ſurrounds the moſt incomprehenſi- 
oe of all beings, but, 


With the majeſty of darkneſs round. 
Circles bis throne, 


And what is no leſs remarkable, our au- 


thor had the ſecret of preſerving this idea, 
even when he ſeemed” to depart: the far- 


theſt from it, when he deſcribes the light 


and een flows from the divine pre- 
ſence; 


| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
1 
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ſence; a light which by its very exceſs is 
converted into a ſpecies of darkneſs, 


Dark with exceſſive bright thy ſkirts appear. 


Here is an idea not only poetical in an 


high degree, but ſtrictly and philoſophical- 
ly juſt. Extreme light, by overcoming the 
organs of ſight, obliterates all objects, ſo as 
in its effect exactly to reſemble darkneſs. 
After looking for ſome time at the ſun, two 
black ſpots, the impreſſion which it leaves, 
ſeem to dance before our eyes. Thus are 


two ideas as oppoſite as can be imagined 


reconciled in the extremes of both; and 
both in ſpite of their oppoſite nature brought 
to concur in producing tlie ſublime. And 
this is not the only inſtance wherein the 
oppoſite extremes operate equally in favour 
of the ſublime, which-ia ail things abhors 


mediocrity. 


SECT. XV. | 
Light in BUILDING. G ; 


S the management of. light 4 is a mat- 
ter of importance in architecture, it 


is worth enquiring, how far this remark is 
applicable 
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plicable to building. I think then, that all 
edifices calculated to produce an idea of 
the ſublime, ought rather to be dark and 
gloomy, and this for two reaſons; the firſt 
is, that darkneſs itſelf on other occaſions is 
known by experience to have a greater ef- 
fect on the paſſions than light. The ſecond 
is, that to make an object very ſtriking, we 
ſhould make it as different as poſſible from 
the objects with which we have been im- 
mediately converſant; when therefore you 
enter a building, you cannot paſs into a 
greater light than you had in the open air, 
to go into one ſome fe degrees leſs lumi- 
nous, can make only a trifling change; but 
to make the tranſition thoroughly ſtriking, 
you ought to paſs from the greateſt light, 
to as much darkneſs as is conſiſtent with 
the uſes of architecture. At night the con- 
trary rule will hold, but for the very ſame 
reaſon; and the more highly a room is then 
illuminated, the grander will the paſſion 
be. hs 


. 
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SECT. XVI. 


CO L. O. U Rconkdered, as nde of 


the 8 UB LIME. 
MONG 1 1 ſuch as are ſo i, ot 


enn 


1 images An immenſe mountain, co- 
vered with a ſhining green turf, is nothing 
In this reſpect, to one dark and gloomy; 
the cloudy ſky is more grand than the blue, 


and night more ſublime and ſolemn than. 5 


day. Therefore in hiſtorical painting, a 
BY, or gaudy drapery, can neyer have a 
happy effect; and in buildiogs, when, the 
higheſt degree of the ſublims is intended, 
the x materials and ornaments. Haan neither 
to be White, nor green, nor yellow, nor. 
blue, nor of a pale red, nor violet, nar... 
ſpotted, but of fad and fuſcous colours, as... 
black, or brown, or deep purple, and the. 
like. Much of gilding, moſaics, painting 
or ſtatues, contribute but little to the ſub- 
lime. This rule nekd not be put in prac- 
tice, except where an uniform degree of 
che moſt ſtriking ſublimity is to be * 
„ ce 


— 
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ed, and that in every particular; for It. 
- ought to be obſerved, that this melancholy. 
kind of greatneſs, though it be certainly 
the higheſt, ought not to be ſtudied in all. 
ſorts of edifices, where yet grandeur muſt 
be ſtudied; in ſuch caſes the ſublimity 
muſt be drawn from the other ſources; 
with a ſtrict caution however againſt any 
thing light and riant ; as nothing ſo effec - 
tually deadens the whole taſte of the ſub- 
lime, 


SE C T. XVII. 
SOUND and LOUDNESS,” 


A E eye is not the only organ of . 
ſation, by which a ſublime paſſion 
may be produced. Sounds have a great 
power in theſe as in moſt other paſſions. , 
do not mean words, becauſe words do not 


affect ſimply by their ſounds, but by means 1 


altogether different. Exceſſive loudneſs a- : 
lone is ſufficient to overpower the ſoul, to 
ſuſpend its action, and to fill it with terror. 
The noiſe of vaſt cataracts, raging dea 
thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and 
aweful ſenſation in the mind, though we 
„ Can 
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can obſerve no nicety or artifice in thoſe 
ſorts of muſic. The ſhouting of multitudes 
has a ſimilar effect; and by the ſole ſtrength 
of the ſound, ſo amazes and confounds the 
imagination, that in this ſtaggering, and 
hurry of the mind, the beſt eſtabliſhed 
tempers can ſcarcely forbear being borne 
down, and joining in the common cry, and 
common reſolution of the oroud. 


em 
S UDDENN ESS 


Sudden beginning, or ſudden ceſſati- 
on of ſound of any conſiderable force, 
has the ſame power. The attention is rouz- 
ed by this, and the faculties driven for- 
ward, as it were, on their guard. What- 
ever either in ſights or ſounds makes the 
tranſition from one extreme to the other ea- 
ſy, cauſes no terror, and conſequently can 
be no cauſe of greatneſs. In every thing 
ſudden and unexpected, we are apt to ſtart; 
that is, we have a perception of danger, 
and our nature rouzes us to guard againft 
it. It may be obſerved, that a ſingle ſound 
= lore ſtrength, * but of ſhort du- 
ration 
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ration, if repeated after intervals, has a 
grand effect. Few things are more awe- 
ful than the ftriking of a great clock, when 
the ſilence of the night prevents the atten- 
tion from being too much diſſipated. The 
ſame may be ſaid of a ſingle ſtroke on a 
drum, repeated with pauſes; and of the 
ſucceſſive firing of cannon at a diſtance; 
all the effects mentioned in this ſection 
have cauſes very nearly alike. 


SE CT00 
INTERMITTING. 


A LOW, tremulous, intermitting ſound, 
I though it ſeems in ſome reſpects op- 
paite to that juſt mentioned, is productive 
of tae ſublime, It is worth while to exa- 
mine this a little. The fact itſelf muſt be 
determined by every man's own experi- 
ence, and reflection, I have already ob- 
ſerved, that * night increaſes our terror 

more perhaps than any thing elſe, it is our 
nature, that, when we do not know what 
may happen to us, to fear the worſt that 
can happen us; and hence it is, that un- 
G 3 certainty 
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certainty is ſo terrible, that we often ſeek 
to be rid of it, at the hazard of a certain 
miſchief, Now, ſome low, confuſed, uncer- 
tain ſounds, leave us in the ſame fearful 
anxiety concerning their cauſes, that no 
light, or an uncertain light does concerning 
the objeQs that ſurround us. 


. Quale per incertam Lunam ſub luce malignd 
Eft iter in fulvis.—— 


A faint ſbadow of uncertain light, 

Like as a lamp, whoſe life doth fade away ; 

Or as the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Deth ſhew to Bim, who walks in fear and great 


affright, 
SPENCER, | 


Eat: 2 lig! t A pe Irv 9, 3440 | Ge lo 1 ve 
ing us, and ſo off and * is even more ter» 
rible than total darkneſs: and a ſort of un- 
certain ſounds are, when the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions concur, more alarming than a to- 


tal ſilence. 


SECT. 
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N 
The cries of AN I MAI. 8. 
UCH Conde as imitate the . in- 


articulate voices of men, or any ani- 
"0 1 pain or danger, a are capable of con- 


u9.4 


ke n voice of ſome eteature, dn which we 
are uſed to look with contempt. The an- 
gry tones of wild beaſts are equally capable 
of cauſing a great and aweful ſenſation. 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ireque, leonum 

Vincla recuſantum, et ſera fe ub node rudentum : . 
i Setigerique ſues, al que in pre nn of urſs : 
Seœvire; ac forme wa, rpg 1 ulare luporum, 


It * ſeem. chat ther modularidne df 
ſound carry {ome connertion irh the na- 
ture of the things they repteſent, and ate 
mot merely arbitrary; betauſe the natural 
cries of all animals, even of thoſe animals 
with whom we have not been acquainred, 
never fail to make themſelves-ſafficiently 
underſtood; this cannot be ſaid of lan- 
guage. The modifications of N which 


G 4 muy 
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may be productive of the ſublime, are al- 


moſt infinite. Thoſe I have mentioned, 
are only a few inſtances to ſhew, on what 
principle they are all built. 


SECT. XA. 


SMELL and TASTE. BITTERS 
and STENCHES. 


SME LLS, and Taftes, have ſome ſhare 

too, in ideas of greatneſs; but it is a 
ſmall one, weak in its nature, and confined 
in its operations. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
no ſmells or taſtes can produce a grand ſen- 
ſation, except exceſſive bitters and intole- 
rable ſtenches. It is true, that theſe affec- 
tions of the ſmell and taſte, when they are 
in their full force, and lean directly upon 
the ſenſory, are ſimply painful, and accom- 


panied with no ſort of delight; but when 


they are moderated, as in a deſcription or 
narrative, they become ſources of the ſub- 


lime as genuine as any other, and upon the 
very ſame principle of a moderated pain. 


« A cup of bitterneſs; to drain the bitter 


4 cup of fortune;” the bitter apples of So- 
dom.“ Theſe are all ideas ſuitable to-a 


ſublime deſcription, © Nor is this paſſage 


of 
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of Virgil without ſublimity, where rhe ſtench; 
of the vapour in Albunea confpires to hap- 
pily with the ſacred horror and gloomineſs 
of that prophetic foreſt. 


At rex, ſollicitus manſtris, oraeula Fauni, | 
Fatidici genitoris, adit : lucoſque ſub alta 
Conſulit Albunea; nemorum que maxima ſacro 
Ponte ſonat, ſæ vamque exhalat opaca Mephitim, 


In the ſixth book, and in a very ſublime 
deſcription, the poiſonous exhalation of A- 
cheron is not ſorgot, nor does it at all diſ- 
agree with the other images 1 which . 
it is introduced. 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis Batu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumgue tenebris; 
Quam ſuper haud ulle poterant impunè volantes ' 
Tendere iter pennis ; talis ſeſe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat. 


I have added theſe examples, becauſe ſome - 
friends, for whoſe judgment I have great 
deference, were of opinion, that if the ſen- 

timent ſtood nakedly by itſelf, it would be 
ſubject at firſt view to bucleſque and ridi- 

cule; but this I imagine would principally - 
ariſe from * the bitterneſs and 
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ſtench in company with mean and con- 
temptible ideas, with which it muſt be 
owned they are often united; ſuch an uni- 
on degrades the ſublime in all other in- 
ſtances as well as in thoſe, But it is one 
of the teſts by which the ſublimity of an 
image is to be tried, not whether it be 
comes mean when aſſociated with mean 
ideas; but whether, when united with ima- 
ges of an allowed grandeur, the whole com- 
poſition is ſupported with dignity. Things 
which are terrible are always great; but 
when things poſſeſs diſagreeable qualities, 
or ſuch as have indeed ſome degree of dan- 
ger, but of a danger eaſily overcome, they 
are merely odious, as toads and ſpiders, 


SECT. XXII. 
FEELING. PAIN. 


F Feeling little more can be ſaid than 

that the idea of bodily pain, in all 

the modes and degrees of labour, pain, an- 
guſh, torment, is productive of the ſub- 
ine; and nothing elfe in this ſenſe can pro- 
duce it. I need not give here any freſh in- 
ſtances, as thoſe given in the former ſecti- 
1 e ons 
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ons abundantly illuftfate a remark, that in 
reality wants only an attention to nature, 
to be made by every body. 


Having. thus run through” ths Enifes of 


the ſublime with reference to all the ſenſes,  - 


my firſt obſeryation, (ſect. 7.) will be found 
very neatly true; that the” ſublime is an 
idea belonging to ſelf-preſervation. That 
it is therefore one of the moſt affecting we 
have. That its ſtrongeſt emotion is an e- 
motion of diſtreſs, and that no f pleaſure 
from a poſitive cauſe belongs to it. Num- 
berleſs examples befides thoſe mentioned, 
might be brought in ſupport of theſe truths, 


and many perhaps uſeful conſequences 
drawn from them.— 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Stngula dum capti circumvetramur amorr. 


— - 


+:Vide fedi. 6, part 1... 
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Philoſophical Enquiry 
2. £5 
ORIGIN or on IDEAS 
or THe My 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
PART III. 
8 E 1 
Of BEAUTY. / 


T is my deſign to conſider beauty as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſublime; and in the 
courſe of the enquiry, to examine how far 
it is conſiſtent with it. But previous to this, 

we muſt take a ſhort review of the opini- 
ons already entertaiced of this quality; 

which I think are hardly to be reduced to 
any fixed principles; becauſe men are uſed 


to talk of beauty in a figurative manner, that 
gs Of 
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is to ſay, in a manner extremely uncertain, 
and indeterminate. By beauty! mean, that 
quality or thoſe qualities in bodies by 
which they cauſe love, or ſome paſſion 
ſimilar to it. I confine this definition to 
the merely ſenſible qualities of things, for 
the ſake of-preſerving the utmoſt ſimplicity: 
in a ſubject which muſt always diſtract 
us, whenever we take in thoſe various 
cauſes of ſympathy which attach us to 
any perſons or things from ſecondary con- 
ſiderations, and not from the direct force 
which they have merely on being viewed. 
[likewiſe diſtinguiſh love, - by which I - 
mean that ſatisfaction which ariſes to the 
mind upon cantemplating any thing beau- 
tiful, of whatſoever nature it may be, from 
deſire or luſt; which is an energy of the 
mind, that hurries us on to the poſſeſſion of 
certain objects, that do not affect us as they 
are beautiful, but by means altogether dif- 
ferent. We ſhall have a ſtrong deſire for a 
woman of no remarkable beauty; whilft 
the greateſt beauty in men, or in other ani- 
mals, though it cauſes love, yet excites no- 
thing at all of deſire. Which ſhews that 
beauty and the paſſion cauſed by beauty, 
which I call love, is 2 from deſire, 

though 


ject · to be beautiful; beauty demands no at 
ſiſtance from our rcatomng; even the will 
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though deſire may ſometimes operate a- 
long with it; but it is to this latter that we 
muſt attribute thoſe violent and tempe(- 
tuous paſſions, and the conlequent emoti- 
ons of the body which attend what is cal- 
led love in ſome of its ordinary acceptati- | 
ons, and not to the effects of beauty, mere- - 


Iy as it is ſuch. 


1 


Proportion not the cauſe of BEAUTY. in 
VEGETABLES... 


EAUTY hath uſually been ſaid to 
conſiſt in certain proportions of parts. 


On conſidering. the matter, I have · great 


reaſon to doubt, whether beauty be at all 
an idea belonging to proportion. Propor- 
tion relates almoſt wholly. to convenience, 
as every idea of ordet ſeems to do; and it 
muſt therefote be conſidered as a creature 
of the underſtanding, rather than a prima- 
ry cauſe acting. on tha ſenſes and imagi- 
nation, It is not by the force of long at- 
tention and enquiry that we find aay oh- 
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is unconcerned; the appearance of beauty 
as effectually cauſes ſome degree of love in 
us, as the application of ice or fire produ- 
ces the ideas of heat or cold: To gain; 
. fomething like a ſatisfactory concluſion in: 
this point, it were well to examine, what 
proportion is; fince ſeveral who make ufe 
of that word, do not always ſeem to under- 
ſtand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to have very diſtinct ideas concerning 
the thing itſelf. Proportion is the meaſure 
of relative quantity. Since all quantity is 
diviſible, it is evident that every diſtinct 
part into which. any quantity is divided, 
muſt bear ſome relation to the other parts 
or to the whole, Theſe relations give an 
origin to the idea of proportion. They are 
diſcovered hy menſuration, and they ate 
the objects of mathematical enquiry. But 
whether any part of any determiaate quan- 
tity. be a fourth, or a fifth, or a ſixth, or a 
moiety of the whole; or whether it be of 
equal length with any other part, or don: 
ble its length, or but one half, is a matter 
merely indifferent to the mind; it ſtands + 
neutral in the queſtion; and it is fr this 
We indifference aud tranguillity,of the 


mind, 
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mind; that mathematical ſpeculations de- 
rive ſome of their moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantages; becauſe there is nothing to 1n- 
tereſt the imagination; becauſe the judg- 
ment fits free and unbiafſed to examine 
the point. All proportions, every arrange. 
ment of quantity is alike to the under- 
ſtanding, becauſe the ſame truths reſult to 
it from all; from greater, from leſſer; from 
equality and inequality; But ſurely beau- 

ty is no idea belonging to menſuration; 
nor has 4 any thing to do with calculation 
and geometry. It it had, we might then 
point out ſome certain meaſures which we 
could demonſtrate to be beautiful, either 
as ſimply conſidered, or as related to o- 
thers; and we could call in thoſe natural 
objects, for whoſe beauty we have no vou- 

cher but the ſenſe, to this happy ſtandard, 
and confirm the voice of our paſſions by 
the determination of our reaſon. But ſince 
we have not this help, let us fee whether 
proportion can in any ſenſe be conſidered 
as the cauſe of beauty, as hath been ſo ge- 
nerally, and by ſome ſo confidently affirm- 


ed. If proportion be one of the conſtitu- 


ents of beauty, it muſt derive that power 
| 3 85 either 
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either from ſome natural properties inhe- 
rent in certain meaſures, which operate 
mechanically; from the operation of cuſ- 
tom; or from the fitneſs which ſome mea- 
ſures have to anſwer ſome particular ends 
of conveniency. Our buſineſs therefore is- 
to enquire, whether the parts of thoſe ob- 
jects which are found beautiful in the ve- 
getable or animal kingdoms, are conſtant- 
ly fo formed according to ſuch certain mea- 
ſures, as may ſerve to ſatisfy us that their 
beauty reſults from thoſe meaſures, on the 
principle of a natural mechanical cauſe; or 
from cuſtom ; or in fine, from their fitneſs . 
for any determinate purpoſes. . I intend to + 
examine this point under each of theſe. 
heads in their order, But beſore I proceed 
farther, I hope it will not be thought amiſs, 
if I lay down the rules which governed me 
in this-enquiry, and which have miſled me 
in it, if J have gone aſtray. 1 If two bo- 
dies produce the ſame or a ſimilar effect on 
the mind, and on examination they are 
found to agtee in ſome of the ir properties, 
and to differ in others; the common effect 
is to be attributed to the properties in 
which they agree, and not to thoſe in which 
| . | | they 8 
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they differ. 2. Not-to account for the ef- 


fect of a natural object from the effect of 


an artificial object. 3. Not to account for 


the effect of any natural object from a con- 


cluſion of our reaſon concerning its uſes, if 
a natural cauſe may be aſſigned. 4 Not 
to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
relation of quantity, as the cauſe of a cer- 
tain effect, if the effect is produced by dif- 
;. ferent or oppolite meaſures and relations; 
or if theſe meaſures and relations may 


exiſt, and yet the effect may not be pro- 


_ duced. Theſe are the rules which I have 
chiefly followed, whilſt I examined into 
the power of proportion confidered as a 


natural cauſe; and theſe, if he thinks them 


juſt, I requeſt the reader to carry with hitn 
theoughbœit the following drum; hilt 


we Eenguire in ile ſnſt place, in Mhat 


things we find this quality of beauty; next, 
to ſee whether in theſe, we can find any 


aſſignable proportions, in ſuch a manner as. 


ought to convince us, that our idea of 
beauty reſults from them, We ſhall con- 
ſider this pleaſing power, at it appears in 
vegetables, in the inferior animals, and in 


man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable 
creation,. 
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creation, we find nothing there ſo beauti- 
ful as flowers; but flowers are almoſt of 
every ſort of ſhape, and of every fort of 
diſpoſition; they are turned and faſhioned _ 
into an infinite variety of forms; and from 
theſe forms, botaniſts have given them 
their names, which are almoſt as various. 
What proportion do we diſcover between 
the ſtalks and the leaves ot flowers, or be- 
rween the leaves and the piſtils? How does 
the ſlender ſtalk of the roſe agree with the 
bulkey head under which it begds? but the 
roſe is a beautiful flower; and can we un- 
dertake to ſay that it does not owe @ great 
deal of its beauty even to that diſproporti- 
on? the roſe is a large flower, yet it grows 
upon a ſmall ſhiub;, the flower of the apple 
is very ſmall, a:. 4 it grows upon a large 
tree; yet the role and 8 apple bloſſom are 
both beautiful, and the plants that bear 
them are moſt engagingly attired notwith- 
ſtanding this diſproportion. What by ge- 
neral conſent is allowed to be a more 
beautiful object than an orange tree, flou- 
riſhing at once with its leaves, its bloſſoms, 
and its fruit? but it is in vain that we 
fearch here for any proportion between the» 
height, 
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height, the breadth, or any thing elſe con- 


cerning the dimenſions of the whole, or 


concerning the relation of the particular 


parts to each other. I grant that we may 


\ 


obſerve in many flowers, ſomething of a 
regular figure, and of a methodical] diſpo- 
ſition of the leaves. The roſe has ſuch a 


figur and ſuch a diſpoſition of its petals; 


but in an oblique view, when this figure 1s 


in a good meaſure loſt, and the order of 


rhe leaves confounded, it yet retains its - 
beauty; the roſe is even more beautiful be- 
fore it is full blown; and the bud before 
this exact figure is "ABER and this is not 
the only inſtance wherein method and ex- 
actneſs, the ſou] of proportion, are found 
rather prejudicial than ferviceable'to the. 
cauſe of beauty. 


8 E ET 
Proportion not the cauſe of BEAU T 1 
in ANIMALS. 4 


\HAT proportion has but a ſmall ſtare 

in the formation of beauty, is full as 
evident among animals, Here the greateſt 
varicty of ſhapes, and diſpoſitions of parts 


are well fitted to excite chis idea. The 
ſwan, 
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ſwan, conſeſſedly a beautiful bird, has a 
neck longer than the reſt of his body, and 
but a very ſhort tail; is this a beautiful 
proportion? we mult allow that it is. But 
then what ſhall we ſay to the peacock, 
who has comparatively but a ſhort neck, 
with a tail longer than the neck and the 
reſt of the body taken together ? How ma- 
ny birds are there that vary infiaitely from 
each of theſe ſtandards, and from every 
other which you can fix, with proportions 
different, and often directly oppoſite to each 
other! and yet many of theſe birds are ex- 
tremely beautiful; when upon conſidering 
them we find nothing in any one part that 
might determine us @ priori, to ſay what 
the others ought to be, nor indeed to gueſs 
any thing about them, but what experience 
might ſhew to be full of diſappointment 
and miſtake. And with regard to the co- 
lours, either of birds or flowers, for there 
is ſomething ſimilar in the colouring of 
both, whether they are confidered in their 
extenſion or gradation, there is nothing of 
proportion to be obſerved. Some are of 
but one ſingle colour; others have all the 
colours of the rainbow; ſome are of the pri- 


mary 
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mary colours; others are of the mixt; in 


in the colouring as in the ſhapes of theſe 


head of a beautiful horſe; find what pro- 
portion that bears to his body, and to his 
limbs, and what relation theſe have to each 
other; and when you have ſettled theſe 
proportions as a ſtandard of beauty, then 
take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and 


tween their heads and their necks, between 
thoſe and the body, and ſo on, are found 
to hold; I think we may ſafely ſay, that 
they differ in every ſpecies, yet that there 


cies ſo differing, that have a very ſtriking 
beauty. Now if it be allowed that very 
different, and even contrary forms and dit- 
' poſitions are conſiſtent with beauty, it a- 
mounts I believe to a conceſſion, that no 
certain meaſures operating from a natural 
principle, are neceſſary to produce it; at 
leaſt ſo ſar as the brute ſpecies is con- 
cerned. 2 


SECT 


ſhort, an attentive obſerver may ſoon con- 
clude, that there is as little of proportion 


objects. Turn next to beaſts; examine the 


examine how far the ſame proportions be- 


are individuals found in a great many ſpe- 
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S.E C T. IV. 
Proportion not the cauſe of BEAUTY. 
in the human ſpecies. 


HERE are ſome parts of the hu- 
man body, that are obſerved to hold 
certain proportions to each other; but be- 
fore it can be proved, that the efficient 

cauſe of beauty lies in theſe, it muſt be 
ſhewn, that wherever theſe are found ex- 
act, the perſon to whom they belong is 
beautiful. I mean in the effect produced 
on the view, either of any member diſ- 
tinctly conſidered, or of the whole body 
together. It muſt be likewiſe ſhewn, that 
theſe parts ſtand in ſuch a relation to each 
other, that the compariſon between them 
may be eaſily made, and that the affection 
of the mind may naturally reſult from it. 

For my part, I have at ſeveral times very 
| carefully examined many of thoſe propor- 
tions, and found them hold very nearly, or 
altogether alike in many ſubjects, which 
were not only very different from one ano- 
ther, but where one has been very beauti- 
ful, and the other very remote from beau- 
ty. With regard to the parts which are 
found 
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found ſo proportioned, they are often ſo 
remote from each other, in ſituation, na- 
ture, and office, that I cannot ſee how they 
admit of any compariſon, nor conſequently 
how any effect owing to proportion can reſult 
from them. The neck, ſay they, in beautiful 
bodies ſhould meaſure with the calf of the 
leg; it ſhould likewiſe be twice the cir- 
cumference of the wriſt. And an infinity 
of obſervations of this kind are to be found 
in the writings, and converſations of ma- 
ny. But what relation has the calf of the 
leg to the neck; or either of theſe parts to 
the wriſt? Theſe proportions are certainly 
to be found in handſome bodies. They 
are as certainly in ugly ones, as any who 
will take the pains to try, may find, Nay 
do not know but they may be leaſt per- 
ſect in ſome of the moſt beautiful, You 
may aſſign any proportions you plcale to 
every part of the human body; and I un- 
dertake, that a painter ſhall religiouſly ob- 
ſerve them all, and notwithſtanding pro- 
duce if he pleaſesa very ugly figure. The 
ſame painter ſhall conſiderably deviate from 
theſe proportions, and produce a very beau- 
tifal, one. And indeed it may be obſerved 

in 
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in the maſter · pieces of the antient and 
modern ſtatuary, that ſeveral of them dit · 
fer very widely from the proportions of o- 
thers, in parts very conſpicudus, and of | 
great conſideration; and that they differ 
no leſs from the -proportions we find in 
living men, of forms extremely ſtriking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are the 
partizans of proportional beauty agreed a- 
mongſt themſelves about the proportions 
of the human body? ſome hold it to be 
ſeven heads; ſome make it eight, whilſt o- 
thers extend it even to ten; a vaſt differ- 
ence in ſuch a ſmall number of divifions? 
Others take other methods of eſtimating 
the proportions, and all with equal ſucceſs: 
But are theſe proportions exactly the ſame 
in all handſome men ? or are they at all the 
ions found in beautiful women no- 

body will ſay that they are; yet both ſexes 

are undoubtedly capable of beauty, and the 

female of the greateſt; which advantage l 

believe will hardly be attributed to the ſu- 

perior exactneſs of proportion in the fait 
4 ſex. Let us reſt a moment on this point; 
and conſider how much difference there is 
ih between the meaſures that prevail in many 
ſimilar parts of the body, in the two fexes 


__ 
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of this ſingle ſpecies only. If you aſlign 
any determinate proportions to the limbs 
of a man, and if you limit human beauty 
to theſe proportions, when you find a wo- 
man who differs in the make and meaſures 
of almoſt every part, you may conclude her 
not to be beautiful in ſpite of the ſuggeſ- 
tions of your imagination; or in obedience 


to your imagination you muſt renounce 


your rules; you muſt lay by the ſcale and 


.compals, and look out for ſome other cauſe 


of beauty. For if beauty be attached to 
certain meaſures which operate from a prin- 


ciple in nature, why ſhould ſimilar parts 


with different meaſures of proportion be 


found to have beauty, and this too in the 


very ſame ſpecies? But to open our view a 
little, it is worth obſerving, that almoſt all 
animals have parts of very much the ſame 
nature, and deſtined nearly to the ſame 
purpoſes; an head, neck, body, feet, eyes, 
ears, noſe and mouth, yet providence, to 
provide in the beſt manner for their ſeve - 


ral wants, and to diſplay the riches of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs in his-creation, has 


worked out of theſe few and ſimilar organs, 
and members, a diverſity hardly ſhort of 
infinity in their diſpoſition, meaſures, and 


xelation, But, a as we have before obſerved, - 


amidſt 


is common to many ſpecies; ſeveralof;the 


tain proportion in each ſpecies abſolutely 
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a this infinite diverſity, one particular 


individuals which compoſe them, are capa» 
ble of affecting us with a ſenſe of lovel+ 
neſs; and whilſt they agree in producing 
this effect, they differ extremely in the re- 
lative meaſures of thoſe parts which have 
produced it. Theſe conſiderations were 


ſufficient to induce me to reject the notion 


of any particular proportions that operated 
by nature to produce a pleaſing effect; but 

thoſe who will agree with me with regard 
to a particular proportion, are ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of one more indefinite 
They imagine, that although beauty in ge: 
neral is annexed to no certain meaſures 
common to the ſeveral kinds of pleaſing 
plants and animals; yet that there is a cer- 


eſſential to the beauty of that particular 
kind. If we conſider the animal world ig 
general, we find beauty confined to no cer - 
tain meaſures; but as ſome peculiar mea- 
ſure and relation of parts, is- what: diſtin- 
guiſhes each peculiar claſs of animals, it 
muſt of neceſſity be, that the beautiſul in 
each kind will be found in the meaſures 

| 'H2 and 
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and-propottions of that kind; for other 
wiſe it would deviate from its proper ſpe- 


dies, and hecbime in forme fort 1" 
howeber, no/Tpecies is ſd ſtrickſy Confined 
to any cettain proportions, that'there is not 


a conſiderable variation amongſt the indi; 
viduals; and as it has been ſhewn'of the 
Human; ſo it may be ſhewn of the btut 


kinds; that beauty i is found 64 fetently in 
All the propoftions hich each kind can ad. 


mit, without quitting its common form; 
undd it is this idea of a common form that 


makes the proportion of pdüts ut öl fegard- 


ed, and not the operation of Ab natural 
cauſe; indebd a little cunſideration will 


make it appear that it is not the meaſiire 
dut manner, that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to ſhape. What lights 0 
we borro from theſe boaſted propo tions, 
when'we' ſtudy ornamental Gelen l. It ſeems 
amazing to me, that artiſts,” if they were as 
well convinced as they pretend to'be, that 
proportion is a principal cauſe of besüky, 
have net by them at alf times accufate 
meaſurements of all Torts/of beautiful an- 
mals to help them to ptoper praportions 
Ven they would conti be any thing ele⸗ 
gant, 


Rant. — as — 
that it is from an obſer vation af the beuu- 


tiſul in nature they direct their practice. 
know that it has been ſaid long ſince, and 
ecchosd backward and forward; from one 

writer to anather a thouſandl times, that the 
propottions of building have been taken 
from thoſe of the human body. To malce 
this forced analogy complete, they repre- 
ſent a man with his arms raiſed aud ex- 


tended at full length, and then deſcribe s 


ſort of iquare, as it is formed: by paſſing - 
lines along the extremities of this ſttange 


figure. But it appears very clearly to me, 
that the human figure never ſupplied the 


architect with: any of his ideas. For im the 
fiſt piace men are very rarely ſeen in this 
ſtrained poſture; it is not natural to them 
neither is it at all deeoming. Secondly, the 
view of the human figure{6:diſpoſed, doer 
not naturally ſuggeſt che idea of a ſquare, 


but rather of, n etoſs; as that- large ſpace 
between tlie arms aud the grand) muſt be; 


filled with ſomething before ĩt canimakis . 
any per ſon think of ia ſquare. /[Fbirdlyy c- 
veral buildings are by no means of the ſcnm 

of 3 ſquare, which'iare not- 
N H 3 withſtand. 
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withſtanding planned by the beſt” archi-- 
tects, and produce an effect altogether as 


good, and perhaps a better. And certain- 


ly nothing could be more unaccountably 
whimſical, than for an architect to model 
his performance by the human figure, ſince 


no two things can have leſs reſemblance 


or analogy, than a man, and an houſe or 
temple; do we need to obſerve, that their 


purpoſes are entirely different? What 1 am 
apt to ſuſpect is this: that theſe analogies: 


were deviſed to give a credit to the works. 
of art, by ſhewing a-contormity between. | 
them and the nobleſt works in nature, not 
that the latter ſetved at all to ſupply hints 
ſot the perſection of the former. And L 
am the more fully convinced, that the pa- 
trons of proportion have transferred their 
artificial, ideas of nature, and not borrowed: 


from thence the proportions they uſe in 


works of art; becauſe in any diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject, they always quit as ſoon as 
poſſible the open field of natural beauties, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
ſartiſy themſelves within the artificial lines 
' and angles of architecture. For there is 


in ne an en propenſity to. 
DA ; > make. 


; 
1 | 
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make themſelves, their views and their 
works, the meaſure of excellence in every 
thing whatſoever. Therefore having ob- 
ſerved that their dwellings were moſt com- 
modious and firm when they were thrown 
into regular figures, with parts anſwerable 
to each other; they transferred their ideas 
to their gardens; they turned their trees in- 

to pillars,. pyramids, and obeliſks; they 
formed their hedges into ſo many green 
walls, and faſhioned the walks into ſquares, 
triangles, and other mathematical figures, 
with exactneſs and ſymmetry ; and they 
thought if they were not imitating, they 
were at leaſt improving nature, and teach- 
ing her to know her buſineſs. But nature 
has at laſt eſcaped from their diſcipline and 
their fetters; and our gardens, if nothing 
elſe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true meaſures of 
beauty. And ſurely they are full as little 
ſo in the animal, as the vegetable world. 
For is it not extraordinary, that in theſe © 
fine deſcriptive pieces, theſe innumerable 

odes and elegies, which are in the mouths 
of all the world, and many of which have 
been the entertainment of ages, that in 
H 4 1 
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theſe pieces which deſcribe love with ſuch 
a paſſionate energy, and repreſent its object 
in ſuch an infinite variety of lights, not one 
word is faid of proportion, if it be what 
ſome inſiſt it is, the principle component of 
beauty; whilſt, at the ſame time, ſeveral 
other qualities are very frequently and 
warmly mentioned? But if proportion has 
not this power, it may appear odd how 
men came originally to be prepoſſeſſed in 
its favour. It aroſe, I imagine, from the 
fondne ſs L have juſt mentioned, which men 
hear ſo remarkably to their own works and 
notions; it aroſe from falle reaſonings on- 
the effects of the cuſtomary figure of ani- 
mals; it aroſe from the Platonic theory of 
Gtneſs' and aptitude, For which reaſon. 
in the next ſection, I ſhall conſider the ef- 
fects of cuſtom in the figure of animals; 
and afterwards the idea of fitneſs; ſince if 
proportion does not operate by a natural: 
power attending ſome meaſures, it muſt be 
either by cuſtom, or the idea. of utility; 
. is ren way. 


— 
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SECT. nh 
| Proportion farther conkidereds.. 


ww {442 V9 


Ps Iam not miſtaken, 1 del . 


has ariſen, not ſo wuch from, the obſeryg- 
tion of any certain meaſures found in beay- 
f 1 bodies, as from a wrong idea of the 
relation which deformity bears to beauty, 
to which it has been conſidered as the op · 
polite, on this principle i þ was congluded, . 
that where is. cauſes o deformity were 
removed, beauty muſt naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily be introduced. hoy 1 helieve i js 
& miſtake. For deformity | is oppoſed, not - 
to beauty, but to the complete, common form... 
Ifone. of the the le "yp of a man be found ſhor- 
ter than the other, the man is deformed. 
becauſe there is ſomethingwanti Ws to com - 
plete he whole idea. we form. of a man 
and this has the ſame. effect in natural 
faults, as maiming and mutilation produce 
frqm. accidents. S0 if the back be hump» 
ed, the man is deſotmed; becauſe his back 
has an unuſual. figure, and what carties 
wich it the idea of ſorne diſeaſe or misfor- - 
Wy 55 tune; 
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tune; ſo if a man's neck be conſiderably. 
longer or ſhorter than uſual, we ſay he is 


deformed in that part, becauſe men are not 
commonly made in that manner. But ſure - 
ly every hours experience may eonvince us, 
that a man may have his legs of an equal 
length, and reſembling, each other in all 
reſpects, and his neck of a juſt ſize, and his 
back quite ſtrait, without having at the 
ſame time the leaſt perceivable beauty. 
Indeed beauty is ſo far from belonging to 
the idea of cuſtom, that in reality what af- 
fects us in that manner is extremely rare 
and uncommon... The beautiful ſtrikes us 
as much by its novelty as the deformed it- . 
ſelf. It. is thus in thoſe ſpecies of animals 
with which we are acquainted; and if one 
of a new ſpecies were preſented, we ſhould ; 
by no means wait until cuſtom had ſettled 
an idea of proportion beſore we decided 
concerning its beauty or uglineſs. Which 
ſhews that the general idea of beauty, can 
be no more owing to cuſtomary than to 
natural proportion, Deformity ariſes from 
the want of the common proportions; but 
the neceſſary reſult of their exiſtence in any 
abject i is not beauty. If we ſuppoſe propor- 

| tion 
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tion in natural things to be relative to cuſ- 
tom and uſe, the nature of uſe and cuſtom 
will ſhew, that beauty, which is a poſurve - 
and powerful quality, cannot reſult from it. 
We are ſo wonderfully formed, that whilſt 
we are creatures vehemently deſirous of 
noveity, we are as ſtrongly attached to ha- 
bit and cuſtom. But it is the nature of 
things which holds us by cuſtom to affect 
us very little whilſt we are in poſſeſſion of 
them, but ſtrongly when they are abſent. - 
I remember to have frequented a certain 
place every day for a long time together; 
and I may truly ſay, that ſo far from find- - 
ing pleaſure in it, I was affected with a ſort 
of wearineſs and diſguſt; I came, I went, I - 
returned without pleaſure; yet if by any - 
means I paſſed by the uſual time of my 
going thither, I was remarkably ' uneaſy, 
and was not quiet till I had got into my 
old track. They who uſe ſnuff take it al- 
moſt. without being ſenſible that they take - 
it, and the acute ſenſe of ſmell is deaden- - 
ed. ſo as to feel hardly any thing from ſo 
ſharp a ſtimulus z- yet deprive: the ſnuff. 
taker of his box, and he is the moſt uneaſy - 
mortal in the world. Indeed fo far are 
uſe 
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uſe and habit from being cauſes of plea». 
ſure, merely as ſuch; that the effect of con- 
ſtant uſe is to ks all things of whatever- 
kind entirely unaffecting, For as uſe at 
laſt takes off the painful effects of many. 
things, it reduces the pleaſurable effect of 
others in the ſame manner, and brings 
hoth to a ſort of mediocrity and indiffe-. 
rence. Very. juſtly is uſe called a ſe- 
cond nature; and our natural and com- 
mon ſtate is one of. abſolute indiffe-. 


- rence, equally. prepared for pain or plea-. 


ſure, But when we are thrown out of this. 
ſtate, or deprived of any thing requiſite to, 
maintain us in it; when this chance does 
not happen by pleaſure from ſome mecha- 
nical cauſe, we are always hurt. It is fo, 
with the ſecond: nature, cuſtom, in all 
things which relate to it. Thus the want 
af the uſual proportions in men and other 
animals is (ure. to diſguſt, though their. 
preſence is by no meaus any cauſe of real 
pleaſure, It is true, that the proportions 


| Had down as cauſes of beauty, in the hu- 


man body are frequently found in beauti- 
ful ones, becauſe they are generally found 
ip all mankind; but if it can be ſhewn too 
at * are found. without beauty, and 

| that: 


e - 
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that beauty frequently exiſts without them, 
and that this beauty, where it exiſts, always. 
can be aſſigned to other leſs equivocal. 
cauſes, it will naturally lead us to conclude, . 
that proportion and beauty are not ideas 
of the ſame nature.. The true oppoſite to, 
beauty is not diſproportion or deformity, 
but #gline/5s; and as it proceeds from cauſes: 
oppoſite to thoſe. of poſitive beauty, we 
cannot conſider it until we come to treat of 
that. Between beauty. and uglineſs there 
is a ſort of mediocrity, in which the aſſign- 
ed proportions are moſt commonly found, 
but this has no effect upon the paſſions, . 


8 ECT W 
| _ FITNESS not the cauſe of BEAUTY. 


TFT is ſaid that the idea of utility, or of a 
J part being well adapted to anſwer its 

end, is the cauſe of beauty, or indeed beau- 
ty itſelf, If it were not for this opinion, it 


had been impoſſible for the doctrine of 


proportion to have held its ground very 
long ; the world would be ſoon weary of 
hearing of meaſures which related to no- 


thing, either of a natural principle, or of a 


funeſs to anſwer ſome end; the idea which 


mankind 


Y 
+ 
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mankind moſt commonly conceive of pro- 
portion, is the. ſuitableneſs of means to 
certain ends, and where this is not the 


queſtion, very ſeldom trouble themſelves 
about the effect of different meaſures of 
things. Therefore it was neceſſary for this 
theory to inſiſt, that not only artificial, but 
natural objects took their beauty from the 


fitneſs of their parts for their ſeveral pur- 


poſes. But in framing this theory, I am 


apprehenſive that experience was not ſuf- 


ficieatly conſulted. For on that principle, 
the wedge-like ſnout of a ſwine, with its 
tough cartilage at the end, the little ſunk . 


eyes, and the whole make of the head, ſo 


well adapted to its offices of digging, and 
rooting, would be extremely beautiful. 
The great bag hanging to the bill of a 


pelican, a thing highly uſeful to this ani- 
mal, would be likewiſe as beautiful in our 


eyes. The hedgehog, ſo well ſecured againſt 


all. aſſaults by his prickly hide, and the pot- 


cupine with his miſſile quills, would be then 


conſidered as creatures of no ſmall ele- 


gance. There are few animals, whoſe parts 


are better contrived than thoſe of a mon- 
key; he has the hands of a man, joined to 


3 


the 


4 * 
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the ſpringy limbs of a beaſt ; he. is admi- 


rably calculated for running, leaping, grap- 
_ pling, and climbing : and yet there. are 


few animals: which ſeem to have leſs beauty 
in the eyes of all mankind. I need fay . 


| little on the trunk of the elephant, of ſuch . 
various uſefulneſs, and which is ſo far from 


contributing to his beauty. How well 


fitted is the wolf for running and leaping? 


how admirably. is the lion armed for bat- 
tle? But will any one therefore call the 
elephant, the wolf, and the lion, beautiful 
animals? I believe nobody will think the 
form of a man's legs ſo well adapted to 
running, as thoſe of an horſe, a dog, a deer, 
and ſeveral other creatures; at leaſt they 


have not that appearance: yet I believe a a 
 well-faſhioned human leg will be allowed 


far to exceed all theſe in beauty. If the 


fitneſs of parts was what conſtituted the 


lovelineſs of their form, the actual employ- 
ment of them would undoubtedly much 


augment it; but this, though it is ſome - 


times ſo upon another Ter far from 
being always the caſe. A bird on the wing is 
not ſo beautiful as when it is perched; nay,” 


there are ſeveral of _ domeſtic fowls 


which 
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which are ſeldom ſeen to fly, and which 
are nothing the leſs beautiful on that oc- 

count; yet birds are ſo extremely different 

in their form from the beaſt and human 
kinds, that you cannot on the principle of 
fitneſs allow them any thing agreeable, but 
in conſideration of their parts being deſign- 

e for quite other purpoſes. I never in my. 
life chanced to ſee a peacock ſly; and yet 
before, very long before | conſidered any. 
aptitude. in his form for the aerial life, I. 
was ſtruck with the extreme beauty which 
raiſes that bird above many of the beſt * 
ing fowls 1 the world; though for any. 

thing I faw, his way. of living was much 
like that of the ſwine, which fed in the 

farm- yard along with him. The ſame may. 


be ſaid of cocks, hens, and the like; they 
are of the flying kind in figure; ia their; 
manner of moving not very different from 
men and beaſts. To leave theſe foreign 
examples; if beauty in our own ſpecies Was 
annexed to uſe, men would be much more 
lovely than women; and ſtrength and agi - 
lity would be conſideted as the only beau- 
ties. But to call ſtrength by the name gf: f 


ene, 


. 
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the qualities of a Venus and Hercules, fo 
totally different in almoſt all reſpects, is 
ſurely a ſtrange confuſion of ideas, or abuſe. 

of words, The cauſe of this confuſion, I 
imagine, proceeds from our frequently per- 
ceiving the parts of the human and other 

animal bodies to be at once very beautiful, 
and very well adapted to their purpoſes ;: 

and we are deceived by a ſophiſm, which 
makes us. take that for a cauſe which is: 
only a concomitant, this is the ſophiſm of 
the fly; who imagined: he raiſed a great 
duſt, becauſe he ſtood upon the FE. 
that really raiſed it. The ſtomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are: 
incomparably. well adapted to their pur- 
poſes; yet they are far from having any 
beauty. Again, many things are very 
beautiful, in which it is impoſſible to diſ- 
cern any idea of uſe, And I appeal to the: 
firſt and moſt natural feelings of mankind,. 
whether on beholding a beautiful eye, or æ 
well · faſnioned mouth, or a well turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for ſee - 
ing, eating, or running, ever preſent them-- 
ſelves. What idea of uſe is it that flowers. 
excite, the moſt. beautiful part of the vege- 
| —table- - 
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table world? It is true, that the infinitely 

wiſe. and good Creator has of his bounty, 

ſrequently joined beauty. to thoſe things 

which he has made uſeful to us; but this 

does not prove that an idea of uſe and 
beauty are the ſame thing, or that they are 

any way dependent on each other. 


SECT VI 
The real effeQs of FITNESS. 


HEN I excluded proportion and 
fitneſs from any ſhare. in beauty, 1 
6 not by any means intend to ſay that 
they were of no value, or that they ought 
to be diſregarded in works of aut. Works 
of art are the proper ſphere of their power; 
and here it is that they have their full ef- 
fe... Whenever the wiſdom of our Crea- 
tor intended that. we ſhould be affected 
with any. thing, he did not confine the 
execution of his deſign to the languid and 
precarious operation of our reaſon; but he 
endued. it with powers and properties that 
prevent the underſtandirg, and even the 
will, which ſeizing upon the ſenſes and 
imagination, captivate the ſoul before the 

N under- 
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underſtanding is ready either to join with _ 
them or to oppoſe them. It is by a long 


deduction and much ſtudy that we dif 


cover the adorable wiſdom of God in his 


works : when we diſcover it, the effect is 


very different, not only in the manner of 
acquiring it, but in its own' nature, from 


that which ſtrikes us without any prepara- 


tion from the ſublime or the beautiful, How - 
different is the ſatisfaction of an anatomiſt, . 


who diſcovers the uſe of the muſcles and 
of the ſkin, the excellent contrwance of 


the one for the various movements of the 
body, and the wonderful texture of the. 
other, at once à general covering, and at 
once a general ou:l.t as well as inlet; how 
different is this from the affection which - 
poſſeſſes an ordinary man at the fig ht of a: 
delicate fmooth ſkin, and all the other parts 
of beauty which require no inveſtigation to» 


be perceived? In the former caſe, whilft we 


look up to the Maker with admiration: 


and praiſe, the object which cauſes it; may 
be odious and diſtaſteful; the latter very 


oſten ſo touches us by its power on the i- 


magination, that we examine but little in- 


to the artifice of its contrivance; and we 
v | ; have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 
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have need of a ſtrong effort of our reaſon 
to diſentangle our minds from the allure+ 


ments of the object to a conſideration of 


that wiſdom which invented ſo powerful a 
machine. The effect of proportian and 
fitneſs, at leaſt ſo far as they proceed from 
a mere conſideration of the work itſelf, pro · 
duce approbation, the acquieſcence of the 
underſtanding, but not love, nor any paſ- 
fion of that ſpecies. When we examine: 
the ſtructure of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the uſe of every part of 
it, ſatisfied as we are with the fitneſs of 
the whole, we are far enough from per- 
ceiving any thing like beauty in the watch- 
work itſelf; but let us look on the caſe, 
the labour of ſome curious artiſt in engra- 
ving, wit! little or no idea of uſe, we ſhall 
have a much livelier idea of beauty than 
we ever could: have had from the watch. 
itſelf, though the maſter-piece of Graham, 
In beauty, as I faid, the effect is previous 
to any knowledge of the uſe; hut to judge 
of proportion, we muſt know the end. for. 
which any work is deſigned. According 
to the end the proportion varies. Thus 


chere is one proportion of a tower, another 
of 
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of an houſe; one proportion of a gallery, 
another of an hall, another of a chamber, 
To judge of the proportions of theſe, you 
muſt be firſt acquainted with the purpoſes 
for which they were deſigned. Good ſenſe 
and experience acting together, find out 
what is fit to be done in every work of 
art. We are rational creatures, and in all 
our works we ought to regard . their end 
and purpoſe; the gratification of any pal- 
ſion, how innocent ſoever, ought only to 
be of ſecondary conſideration, Herein is 
placed the real power of fitneſs and pro- 
portion; they operate on the underſtanding 
confidering them, which approves the work 
and acquieſees in it. The paſſions, and 
the imagination which principally raifes 
them, have here very little to do. When 
a room appears in its original nakedneſs, 
bare walls and a plain cieling; let its pro- 
ws de ever FIC excellent, it pleaſes very 


we bun reach; 'a much worſe proportioned 

wom, with elegsht mouldings and fine 
ſeſtoons, glaſſes, and other merely orna- 
mental furniture, will make the imaginati- 
on revolt — the Feaſon ; it will pleaſe 


much 
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much more than the naked proportion of 
the firſt room which the underftanding has 
ſo much approved, as admirably fitted for 
its purpoſes. What 1 have here ſaid and 
before concerning proportion, is by no 
means to perſuade people abſurdly to ne- 
glect the idea of uſe in the works of art. 
It is only to ſhew that theſe excellent 
things, beauty and proportion, are not the 
ſame; not that they ſhould either of them 
be diſregarded. 


SECT. VIII. 
The RECAPITULATION. 


N the whole; if ſuch parts in human 
bodies as are found- proportioned, 

were likewiſe conſtantly found beautiful, 
as they certainly are not; or if they were 
ſo ſituated, as that a pleaſure. might flow 
from the compariſon, which they ſeldom 
are; or if any aſſignable proportions were 
found, either in plants or animals, which 
| were always attended with beauty, which 
never was the caſe; or if, where parts 
were well adapted to their purpoſes, they 
were conſtantly beautiful, and when no 
uſe appeared there was no beauty, which is 
contrary 
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contrary to all experience; we might con- 

clude, that beauty conſiſted in proportion 

or utility. But ſince, in all reſpeQts, the 

caſe is quite otherwiſe ; we may be ſatisfi- 

ed, that beauty does not depend on theſe, 
tet it owe its origin to what elſe it will. 


SEC | 
Perfection not the cauſe of BEAUTY. 


HERE is another notion current, 
pretty cloſely allied to the former; 
that Perfection is the conſtituent cauſe of 
beauty. This opinion has been made to 
extend much further than to ſenſible ob- 
Jets. But in theſe, ſo far is perfection, con- 
ſidered as ſuch, from being the cauſe of 
beauty; that this quality, where it is high- 
eſt in the female ſex, almoſt always carries 
with it an idea of weakneſs and imperfec- 
tion. Women are very ſenſible of this; 
for which reaſon, they learn to liſp, to tot- 
ter in their walk, to counterfeit weakneſs, 
and even ſickneſs. In, all this, they are 
guided by nature. Beauty in diſtreſs is 
much the moſt affecting beauty. Bluſhing 
has little leſs power; and modeſty in gene- 
ral, which is a tacit allowance of imperfec- 


tion, 
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tion, is itſelf conſidered as an amiable qua- 
lity, and certainly heightens every other 
that is fo. I know it is in every body's 
mouth, that we ought to love perfection. 
This is to me a ſufficient proof, that it is 
not the proper object of love. Who ever 
ſaid, we ought to love a fine woman, or e- 
ven any of theſe beautiful animals, which 
pleaſe us? Here to be affected, there is no 
need of the concurrence of our will. 


„ Xx 


How far the idea of BEAUTY may be 
applied to the qualities of the MIND. 


TOR is this remark in general leſs ap- 

plicable to the qualities of the mind. 
Thoſe virtues which cauſe admiration, and 
are of the ſublimer kind, produce terror ra- 
ther than love, Such as fortitude, juſtice, 
wiſdom, and the like. Never was any 
man amiable by force of theſe qualities. 
Thoſe which engage our hearts, which im- 
preſs us with a ſenſe of lovelineſs, are the 
ſofter virtues; eaſineſs of temper, compaſſi- 
on, kindneſs and liberality; though certainly 
thoſe latter are of leſs immediate and mo- 


mentous concern to ſoeiety, and of leſs dig- 
nity, 
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nity, But it is for that reaſon that they 


are ſo amiable, The great virtues turn 
_ principally on dangers, puniſhments, and 
troubles, and are exerciſed rather in pre- 


venting the worſt miſchiefs, than in diſpen- 


ſing favours ; and are therefore not lovely, 
though highly venerable. The ſubordi- 
nate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and in- 


dulgences; and are therefore more lovely, 
though inferior in dignity. Thoſe perſons 


who creep into the hearts of moſt pegple, 


who are choſen as the companions of their 


ſofter hours, and their reliefs from care and 


anxiety, are never perſons of ſhining quali- 


ties, nor ſtrong virtues. It is rather the 
ſoft green of the ſoul on which we reſt our 


eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more 
glaring objects. It is worth obſerving, how 


we feel ourſelves affected in reading the 
characters of Cæſar, and Cato, as they are 


ſo finely drawn and contraſted in Saluſt. 
In one, the 1gno/cendo, largiund»; in the o- 
ther, nil largiundo. In one, the miſeris per- 
fugium; in the other, malis perniciem. In 
the latter we have much to'admire, much 
to reverence, and perhaps ſomething to 
fear; we reſpect him, but we reſpect him 
at a diſtance. The former makes us fami- 
g 1 liar 
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liar with him; we love him, and he leads 
us whither he pleaſes. To draw things 
cloſer to our firſt and moſt natural feelings, 
I will add a remark made upon reading 
this ſection by an ingenious friend. The 
authority of a father, ſo uſeful to our well- 
being, and fo juſtly venerable upon all ac- 
counts, hinders us from having that entire 
love for him that we have for our mothers, 
where the parental authority is almoſt melt- 
ed down into the mother's fondneſs and 
indulgence, But we generally have a great 
love for our grandfathers, in whom this au- 
thority is removed-a degree from us, and 
where the weakneſs of age mellows it into 
ſomething of a feminine partiality. 


SH:CT. Xk 


"How far tne ice of BEAUTY may be 
: POT VIRTUE. 


ant We. may adh (ce, how | 
fac the application of beauty-:to virtue may 
be made with propriety. The genetal ap: 
Plication of this quality to virtue, has a 


6 to confound our ideas of 
things, 
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things; and it has given riſe to an infinite 
deal of whimſical theory; as the affizing; 


the name of beauty to proportion, congru 
ity and perfection, as well as to qualities of 
things yet more remote from our natural 
ideas of it, and from one another, has tend - 
ed to confound our ideas of beauty, and 
left us no ſtandard or rule to Judge, bys: 
that was not even more uncertain and fal- 
lacious than our own fancies. This looſe- 
and inaccurate. manner of ſpeaking, has 
therefore miſled us both in the theory ot 
taſte and of morals; and induced us to re- 
move the ſcience. of our duties from their 
proper baſis, (our reaſon, our relations, and 
our neceſſities,) to reſt it upon foundations 
altogether viſionary and unſubſtantial. 


The real cauſe of BEAUTY, 


JF AVING endeavoured to ſhew what 

- beauty is not, it remsins that we 

ſhould examine, at leaſt with equal atten- 
tion, in what it really conſiſts, Beauty is 

# W much too affecting not to TOR 

WS 2 upon- 
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upon ſome poſitive qualities. And, ſince it 
is no creature of our reaſon, ſince it ſtrikes 
us without any reference to uſe, and even 
where no uſe at all can be diſcerned, ſince 
the order and method of nature is general- 
ly very different from our meaſures and 
proportions, we muſt conclude that beauty 
is, for the greater part, ſome quality in bo- 
dies, acting mechanically upon the human 
mind by the intervention of the ſenſes. We 
ought therefore to conſider attentively in 
what manner thoſe ſenſible qualities are diſ- 
poſed, in ſuch things as by experience we 
find beautiful, or which excite in us the 
Paſſion of love, or ſome correſpondent af- 
fection. 


SECT. XII 
Beautiful objects ſmall. 


; HE ook obvious point that * 

7 itſelf to us in examining any object, 

is its extent or quantity. And what degree 
of extent prevails in bodies, that are held 
beautiful, may be gathered from the uſual. 
manner of expreſſion concerning it. I am, 
'told that in moſt languages, the _—_ of 
ve 
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love are ſpoken of under diminutive epi- 
thets. It is ſo in all the languages of which 

I have any knowledge. In Greek the , 

and other diminutive terms are almoſt al- 

ways the terms of affection and tenderneſs. 
Theſe diminutives were commonly added 
by the Greeks to the names of perſons with 
whom they converſed on. terms,of friend- 
ſhip and familiarity, Though the Romans 
were a people of leſs quick and delicate 
feelings, yet they naturally flid into the lef- 
ſening termination upon the ſame occaſi- 
ons. Antiently in the Engliſh language the 
diminiſhing ling was added to the names 
of perſons and things that were the objects 
of love. Some we retain ftill, as darling, 
(or little dear) and a few others. But to 
this day in ordinary converſation, it is uſu · 
al to add the endearing name of /itle to 

every thing we love; the French and Itali- 

ans make uſe of theſe affectionate diminu- 
tives even more than we. In the animal 
creation, ont of our own ſpecies, it is the 
ſmall we are inclined to be fond of; little 
birds, and ſome of the ſmaller kinds of 
| beaſts, A great beautiful thing, is a man- 
ner of expreſſion” ſcarcely ever uſed z but 
Ss that 
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that of a great ugly thing, is very common. 
There is a wide difference between admira- 
tion and love. The ſublime, which is the 
cauſe of the ſormer, always dwells on great 
objects, and terrible; the latter on ſmall 
ones, and pleaſing; we ſubmit to what we 
admire, but we love what ſubmits to us; 
in one eaſe we are forced, in the other we 
are flattered into compliance. In ſhort, the 
ideas of the ſublime and the beautiful ſtand 
on foundations ſo different, that it is hard, 
had almoſt ſaid impoſſible, to think of re- 
conciling them in the ſame ſubject, without 
conſiderably leſſening the effect of the one 
or the other upon the paſſions, So that at- 
tending to their quantity, beautiful u 
are com paratively ſmall. 


8 E c TR. - 
SMOOTHNESS, 


HE next property conſtantly obſer- 

. vable in ſuch objects is Smoothneſs, 
A quality ſo eſſential to beauty, that I do 
not now recollect any thing beautiful that is 
not ſmooth, In trees and flowers, ſmooth 


„ Part, 4. ſect. 21. 


leaves 
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leaves are beautiful; ſmooth ſlopes of earth 
in gardens; ſmooth ſtreams in the landſcape; 
ſmooth coats of birds and beaſts in animal 
beauties; in fine women, ſmooth ſkins; and 
in ſeveral ſorts of ornamental furniture, 
ſmooth and poliſhed ſurfaces. A very oon- 
ſiderable part of the effect of beauty is o- 
ing. to this quality; indeed the moſt conſt. 
derable. For take any beautiful object, 
and give it a broken and rugged ſurface, 
| and however well formed it. may be in - 
|| - ther reſpects, it pleaſes no longer. Where- 
as let it want ever ſo many of the other 
conſtituents, if it wants not this, it be- 
comes more. pleaſing than almoſt all the 
others without it. This ſeems to me ſo 
evident, that I am a good deal ſurprized, 
that none who have handled the ſubject 
have made any mention of the quality. of 
ſmoothneſs in the enumeration of thoſe that 
go to the forming of beauty. For indeed 
any ruggedneſs, any ſudden projection, 
any ſharp angle, is in the higheſt degree 
contrary to that idea. 


1 SECT: 
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SECT. XV. 
Gradual VARIATION, 


UT as perfectly beautiful bodies are 
not compoſed of angular parts, ſo their 
parts never continue long in the ſame right 
line.“ They vary their direction every mo- 
ment, and they change under the eye by a 
deviation continually carrying on, but for 
whoſe beginning or end you will find it 
difficult to aſcertain a point. The view of 
a beautiful bird will illuſtrate this obſerva- 
tion. Here we ſee the head increaſing in- 
ſenſibly to the middle, from whence it leſ- 
ſens gradually until it mixes with the neck; 
the neck loſes itſelf in a larger ſwell, which 
continues to the middle of the body, when 
the whole decreaſes again to the tail; the 
tail takes a new direction; but it ſoon. va- 
ries its new courſe, it blends again with 
the other parts; and the line 1s perpetually 
changing, above, below, upon every ſide. 
In this deſcription I have before me the 
idea of a dove; it agrees very well with 


moſt of the conditions of beauty. It is 
ſmooth 


Part 5. ſect. 23. 
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ſmooth and downy ; its parts are (to uſe 
that expreſſion) melted into one another; 
you are preſented with no ſudden protube- 
rance through the whole, and yet the whole 

is continually changing. Obſerve that part 
of a beautiful woman where ſhe is perhaps 
the moſt beautiful, about the neck and 
breaſts, the ſmoothneſs; the ſoftneſs; the 
ealy and inſenſible ſwell; the variety of the 
ſurface, which is never for the ſmalleſt 
ſpace the ſame; the deceitful maze, through 
which the unſteady eye ſlides giddily, with- 
out knowing where to fix, or whither it is 
carried, Is. not this.a demonſtration of 
that change of ſurface continual and yet 
hardly perceptible at any point which 
forms one of the great conſtituents of beau- 
ty? It gives me no ſmall pleaſure to find 
that I. can. ſtrengthen my theory in this 
point, by the opinion of the very ingen idus 
. Mr.. Hogarth ; whole. idea of the line of 
beauty I take in general to be extremely 
juſt, But the idea ot variation, without at- 
tending ſo accurately to the manner of the 
variation, has Jed him to conſider angular 
figures as beautiful; theſe figures, it is true, 
vary greatly; yet they vary in a ſudden . 
| 1 and 
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and broken manner; and I do not find any 
natural object which is angular, and at the 
ſame time beautiful. Indeed few natural 
objects are entirely angular. But I think 
thoſe which approach the moſt nearly to it, 
are the uglieſt. I muſt add too, that, ſo 
far as I could obſerve of nature, though the 
varied line is that alone in which complete 
beauty i is found, yet there is no particular 
line which is always found in the moſt 
completely beautiful ; and which is there- 
fore beautiful in greference to all other 
liges, | At leaſt I never could obſerve it. 


SECT. XVI. 
DELICACY. 


N air of robuſtneſs and ſtrength is 
very prejudicial to beauty. An ap- 
Pearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, 
is almoſt eſſential to it. Whoever examines 
the vegetable or animal creation, will find 


this obſervation to be founded in nature. It 
is not the oak, the aſh, or the elm, or any 

of the robuſt trees of the foreſt, which we 
* *confider as beautiful; they are awful and 
* majeſtic ; they inſpire'a fort of n. 
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It is the delicate myrtle, it is the orange, it 
is the almond, it is the jeſſamine, it is the 
vine which we look on as vegetable beau- 
ties. It is the flowery ſpecies, ſo remarka- 
ble for its weakneſs and momentary durati- 
on, that gives us the livelieſt idea of beau- 
ty, and elegance, Among animals ; the 
greyhound is more beautiful than the n = 
tiff; and the delicacy of a gennet, a barb, 
or an Arabian horſe, is much more amia- 
ble than the ſtrength and ſtability of ſome 
horſes of war or carriage. I need here ſay 
little of the fair ſex, where I believe the 
point will be eaſily allowed me. The beau- 
ty of women is conſiderably owing to their 
weakneſs, or delieacy, and is even enhance 
ed by their timidity, a quality of mind a+ 
nalqgous to it. I would not here be un- 
derftood to ſay, that weakneſs betraying 
very bad health has any ſhare in beauty; 
but the ill effect of this is not becauſe it is 
weakneſs, but becauſe the ill ſtate of health 
which produces ſuch weakneſs alters the 
other conditions of beauty; the parts in 
ſuch a caſe collapſe; the bright colour, the 
lumen purpurrum ju ventæ is gone; and he: 

| die 
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fine variation is loſt in wrinkles, ſudden 
breaks, and right lines. 


THESE XVI. 
Beauty in COLOUR. 


A 'S to the colours uſually found in beau- 
tiful bodies; it may be ſomewhat 
difficult to aſcertain them, becauſe in the 
ſeveral parts of nature, there is an infinite 
variety. However, even in this variety, we 
may mark out ſomething on which to ſet- 
tle. Firſt the colours of beautiful bodies 
"muſt not be duſky or muddy, but clean 
and fair. Secondly, they muſt not be of 
the ſtrongeſt kind. Thoſe which ſeem. 
"moſt appropriated to beauty, are the mild- 
"er of every ſort; light greens; ſoft blues; 
weak whites; pink reds; and violets. Third- 
ly, if the colours be ſtrong and vivid, they. 
' are always diverſified, and the object is ne- 
ver of one ſtrong colour; there are almoſt 
| always ſuch a number of them (as in varie- 
- gared flowers) that the ſtrength and glare 
of each is conſiderably abated, In a fine 
complection, there is not only ſome variety 
in the — but the colours, neither the 
red 


* 
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red nor the white are ſtrong and glaring. 

Beſides, they are mixed in ſuch a manner, 
and with ſuch gradations, that it is impol- . 
ible to fix the bounds. On the ſame prin- 
ciple it is, that the dubious colour in the 
necks and tails of peacocks, and about the 
heads of drakes, is ſo very agreeable, In 


reality, the- beauty both of ſhape and co- 


louring are as nearly related, as we can 
well ſuppoſe. it poſſible for things of ſuch 


different natures to be. . 
SECT. XVIII. 
RECAPITULATION, | 


N the whole, the qualities of beau- 
ty, as they are merely ſenſible quali- 

ties are the following. Firſt, to be compa- 
ratively {mall. Secondly, to be {mooth. 
Thirdly, to have a variety in the direction 


* 


of the parts; but ſourthly, to have thoſe g 


parts not angular, but melted as it were 
into each other. Fifthly, to be of a deli- 
cate frame, without any remarkable appea- 
rance of ſtrength. Sixthly, to have its 


colours clear and bright; but not very _ 


ſtrong and glaring. Seventhly, or if it 
ſhould 
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ſnould have any glaring colour, to have it 
diverſified with others. Theſe are, I be- 
lieve, the properties on which beauty de- 
pends; properties that operate by nature, 
and are leſs liable to be altered by caprice, 
ot confounded by a.diverlity of taſtes, than. 
any others. 


SECT. AX. 
The P HY SIOGNOM YM 


HE Phy/ingnomy: has a conſidera ble 
ſhare in beauty, eſpecially in that of 
our own ſpecies. The manners give a cer- 
tain determination to the countenance, 
which being obſcrved-to correſpond pretty. 
regularly with them, is capable of jeining 
the effect of certain agreeable qualities of 
the mind to thoſe of the body. So that to. 
form a finiſhed human beauty, and to give 
it its full influence, the face muſt be ex- 
preſſive of ſuch gentle and amiable quali- 
ties, as correſpond with the ſoftneſs, ſmooth<- 
neſs, and de licacy of the outward form... 


e 


"the former lovely. Thirdly, with regard 
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TY HAVE hitherto purpoſely. omitted to- 

. ſpeak of the Eye, which has fo great a- 
ſhare in the beauty of the animal creation, 
as it did not fall ſo eaſily under the fore- 
going heads, though in fact it is reducible: 
to the fame principles. I think then, that. 
the beauty of the eye conſiſts, firſt, in its 
clearne /s; what coloured ey e ſhall pleaſe moſt, 
depends a good deal upon particular fancies;. 
but none are pleaſed with an eye, whoſe- 
water (to uſe that term, is dull and mud- 
dy. We are pleaſed: with the eye in this 
view, on the principle upon which we like 
diamonds, clear water, glaſs, and ſuch 
like tranſparent ſubſtances. Secondly, the 
motion of the eye contributes to its beauty, 
by continually ſhifting its direction; but a 
flow and languid motion is more beautiful 
than a brifk one; the latter is enlivening; 


to the union of the eye with the neigh» 
bouring parts, it is to hold the ſame rule 


that 
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that is given of other beautiful ones; it is 
not to make a ſtrong deviation from the 
line of the neighbouring paris; nor to verge 
into any exact geometrical figure. Beſides 
all this, the eye affects, as it is expreſ- 
five of ſome qualities of the mind, and its 
principal power generally ariſes from this; 
ſo that what we have juſt ſaid of the ply 5 
ognomy is applicable here. 


are . 
UGLINESS. 


T may perhaps appear like a ſort of re- 

1 petition of what we have before ſaid, 18 ' 
inſiſt here upon the nature of Upline/s. As 

imagine it to be in all reſpects the oppo- 

ſite to thoſe qualities which we have laid 

down for the conſtituents of beauty. But 


though uglineſs be the oppoſite to beauty, 


it is not the oppoſite to proportion and fit- 
neſs. For it is poſſible that a thing may he 
very ugly with any proportions, and with a 
perfect fitneſs to any. uſes. Uglineſs I ĩima - 

- gine likewiſe to be conſiſtent enough with 
an idea of the ſublime. But I would by no 


means infinuate that uglineſs of itſelf is a 
| ſublime - 


* 
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ſublime idea, unleſs united with ſuch qua- 
lities as excite a ſtrong terror. 


IE: CF MAC 
GRACE. 


(GRacefulneſs is an idea not very different 

from beauty; it conſiſts in much the 
ſame things. Gracefulneſs is an idea be- 
longing to poſture and motion. In both thefe, 
to be grace ful, it is requiſite that there be 
no appearance of difficulty; there is requir- 
ed a ſmall infleQtion of the body; and a 
compoſure of the parts, in ſuch a manner, 
as not to incumber each other, nor to ap- 
pear divided by ſhort and ſudden angles. 
In this eaſe, this roundneſs, this delicacy of 
attitude and motion, it 1s that all the magic 
of grace conſiſts, and what is called its je 
ne ſcai quoi; as will be obvious to any ob- 
ſerver who conſiders attentively the Ve- 
nus de Medicis, the Antinous, or any ſta- 
tue generally allowed to be graceful in an 
high degree, | 


8 E CT. 
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SECT. XXII. 
. | ELEGANCE and SPECIOUSNESS. 


HEN any body is compoſed of 
parts ſmooth- and poliſhed, with- 
out preſſing upon each other, without ſhew- 
ing any ruggedneſs or confuſion, and at the 
ſame time affecting ſome regular ſbape, I 
call it elegant. It is cloſely allied to the 
beautiful, differing from it only in this re- 
gularity; which however, as it makes a ve- 
ty material difference, in the affection pro- 
duced, may very well conſtitute another 
ſpecies. Under this head I rank thoſe 
delicate and regular works of art, that imi- 
tate no determinate object in nature, as ele- 
gant buildings, and pieces of furniture. 
When any object partakes of the above- 
mentioned qualities, or of thoſe of beauti- 
ful bodies, and is withal of great dimenſi- 
ons; it is full as remote from the idea of 


mere beauty. I call it fine or /pecious, 


SECT; 
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S ECT. XXIV. FIR 
The beautiful in FEELING. 


HE foregoing deſcription of beauty, 
1 ſo far as is taken in by the eye, may 
be greatly illuſtrated by deſcribing the na- 
ture of objects, which produce a ſimilar ef- 
fect through the touch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It correſponds won- 
derſully with what cauſes the ſame ſpecies 
of pleaſure to the fight. There is a chain 
in all our ſenſations; they are all but dif- 
ferent ſorts of feelings, calculated to be af · 
fected by various forts of objects, but all 
to be affected after the ſame manner. All 
bodies that are pleaſant to the touch, are 
ſo by the ſlightneſs of the reſiſtance they 
make. Reſiſtance is either to motion a- 

long the ſurface, or to the preſſure of the 
parts on one another; if the former be 
Night, we call the body, ſmooth; if the 
latter, ſoft. The chief pleaſure we receive 
by feeling, is in the one or the other of 
theſe qualities; and if there be a combina- 
tion of both, our pleaſure is greatly increa- 
ſed. This is ſo plain, that it is rather 
more fit to illuſtrate other things, than to 
TH. be 
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be illuſtrated itſelf by any example. The 


next ſource of pleaſure in this ſenſe, as in 
every other, is the continually preſenting - 
ſomewhat new; and we find that bodies 
which continually vary their ſurface, are 
much the moſt pleaſant, or beautiful, to 
the feeling, as any one. that pleaſes may 
experience. The third property in ſuch. 


objects is, that though the ſurface conti- 


nually varies its direction, it never varies 
it ſuddenly. The application of any thing 
ſudden, even though the impreſſion itſelf 
have little or nothing of violence, is diſ- 
agreeable. The quick application, of a 


finger a little warmer or colder than uſual, 


without notice, makes us ſtart; a ſlight tap 
on the ſhoulder,.. nat expected, has the 


- ſame effect. Hence it is that angular bo- 


dies, bodies that ſuddenly vary the direc- 
tion of the outline, afford ſo little pleaſure 


to the feeling. Every ſuch change is a ſort 


of climbing or falling in miniature; ſo that 
ſquares, triangles, and other angular figutes, 
are neither beautiful to the ſight nor feel- 
ing. Whoever compares his ſtate of mind, 
on feeling ſoft, ſmooth, variegated, unan- 
gular bodies, with that in which he finds 

| him- 
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himſelf on the view of a beautiful object, 
will perceive a very ſtriking analogy.in the 
effects of both; and which may go a good 
way towards diſcovering their common 
cauſe, Feeling and ſight in this reſpect, 
differ in but a few points. The touch takes 

in the; pleaſure of ſoftneſs, which is not pie 

marily an object of ſight; the ſight on the 
other hand comprehends colour, which can 
hardly be made perceptible to the touch; 
the touch again has the advantage in a new 
idea of pleaſure reſulting from a moderate 
degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs 
in the infinite extent and multiplicity of its 
objects. But there is ſuch a ſimilitude in 
the pleaſures of theſe ſenſes, that I am 
apt to fancy, if it were poſſible that one 
might diſcern colour by feeling, (as it is 
ſaid ſome blind men have done) that the 
ſame colours, and the fame diſpoſition of 
colouring, which are found beautiful to the 
fight, would be found likewiſe moſt grate- 
ful to-the touch, But ſetting aſide conjec- 
tures, let us paſs. to the other ſenſe; of 
hearing. 2 5 
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SECT. XXV. 
The beautiful in SOUNDS, 


N this ſenſe we find an equal aptitude 
to be affected in a ſoft and delicate 
manner; and how far ſweet or beautiful 
ſounds agree with our deſcriptions of beau- 
ty in other ſenſes, the experience of every 
one muſt decide. Milton has deſcribed 
this ſpecies of muſic in one of his juvenile 

poems. I need not ſay that Milton was 
perfectly well verſed in that art; and that 
no man had a finer ear, with a happier 
manner of expreſſing the affections of one 
ſenſe by metaphors taken from another. 
The deſcription is as follows, 


— And ever againſt eating cares, 

Lap me in ſoft Lydian: airs ; | Y 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 
With wanton beed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwiſting all the chains that tye 

The hidden ſoul of barmony. . 


* Lallegro, 
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Let us parallel this with the ſoftneſs, the 
winding ſurface, the unbroken continuance, 
the eaſy gradation of the beautiful in other 
things; and all the diverſities of the ſeve- 
ral ſenſes, with all their ſeveral affections, 
will rather help to throw lights from one 
another to finiſh one clear, conſiſtent idea 
of the whole, than to obſcure it by * 
intricacy and variety. 
To the above - mentioned deſcription I | 
ſhall add one or. two remarks. The firſt 
is; that the beautiful in muſic will not bear 
that loudneſs and ſtrength of ſounds, which 
may be uſed to raiſe other paſſions; nor 
Votes, which are ſhrill, or harſn, or deep; 
it agrees beſt with ſuch as are clear, even, 


ſmooth, and weak. The ſecond is; that 


great variety, and quick tranſitions from 
one meaſure or tone to another, are con- 


trary to the genius of the beautiful in mu- 


ſic. Such tranſitions often excite mirth, 
or other ſudden and tumultuous paſſions; 
but not that ſinking, that melting, that 
Janguor, which is the characteriſtical effect 


of the beautiful, as it regards every ſenſe. 
The 


+1 ne'er am merry, when I hear ſweet muſic. 
SHAKESPEAR, 
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The paſſion excited by beauty is in fa& 
nearer to a ſpecies of melancholy, than to 
| Jollity and mirth. I do not here mean to 
confine mulic to any one ſpecies of notes, 
or tones, neither is it an art in which I can- 
ſay I have any great ſkill, My ſole deſign 
in this remark is, to ſettle a conſiſtent idea 
of beauty. The infinite variety of the af- 
fections of the ſoul will ſuggeſt to a good 
head, and ſkilful ear, a variety of ſuch 
_ ſounds, as are fitted to raiſe them. It can 
be no prejudice to this, to clear and diſtin- 
guiſh ſome few particulars, that belong to 
the ſame claſs, and are conſiſtent with each 


other, from the immenſe croud of different, 


and ſometimes contradictory ideas, that 
rank vulgarly under the ſtandard of beau- 
ty. And of theſe it is my intention to mark 
ſuch only of the leading points as ſhew 
the conformity of the ſenſe of hearing, 
with all the other ſenſes in the article of 
their pleaſures. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XXVI. 
TASTE and SMELL 


| HIS general agreement of the ſenſes 


is yet more evident on minutely 
conſidering thoſe of taſte and ſmell. We 
metaphorically apply the idea of ſweemeſt 
of bodies by which they are fitted to ex- 
cite either pleaſure or pain in theſe ſenſes, 
are not ſo obvious as they are in the others, 


we ſhall refer an explanation of their aua- 


logy, which is a very cloſe one, to that 
part, wherein we come to conſider the 
common efficient cauſe of beauty as it re- 
gards all the ſenſes; I do not think atiy 
thing better fitted to eſtabliſh a clear and 
ſettled idea of viſual beauty, than this way 
of examining the ſimilar pleaſures of other 


ſenſes; fot one part is ſometimes clear in 


one of the ſetiſes, that is more obſcure in 
another; and where there is a clear con- 
curtrence of all, we may with more certain- 
ty ſpeak of' any one of them. By this 


means, they bear witneſs to each other; 


nature 


. 
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nature is, as. it were ſcrutinized; and we 


report nothing of her, but what we receive 
from her own information. 


SECT. XXVII- | 
The Sublime and Beautiful compared. 


ty, it naturally occurs, that we ſhould 


compare it with the ſublime; and in this 


compariſon there appears a remarkable 
contraſt, | For - ſublime objects are vaſt in 
their dimenſions; beautiful ones compara- 


tively ſmall; beauty ſhould be ſmooth, and 


poliſhed; the great, rugged and negligent, 
beauty ſhould ſhun the right line, yer de- 
viate from it inſenſibly; the great in many 
caſes loves the right. line, and when it 
deviates, it often makes a ſtrong ( devia- 
tion; beauty ſhould not be obſcure; the 


great ought to be dark and gloomy ; 'beau- 


ty Thould be light and delicate; the great, 
ought to be folid, and even maſſive. They 
are indeed ideas of a very different nature, 


one being founded on pain, the othet on 


pleaſure; and however they may vary af- 
terwards from the direct nature of their 


cCauſes, yet theſe cauſes keep up an eternal 
: -_  diſtinc- 


N cloſing this general view of beau- 
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diſtinction between them, a diſtinction ne- 


ver to be forgotten by any whoſe buſineſs 8 


it is to affect the paſſions. In the infinite 
variety of natural combinations we muſt 


expect to find the qualities of things the 
moſt remote imaginable from each other 
united in the ſame object. We muſt ex- 
pect alſo to find combinations of the ſame 
kind in the works of art. But when we 


conſider the power of an object upon our 
paſſions, we muſt know that when any 
thing is intended to affect the mind by the 
force of ſome predominant property, the 
affection produced is like to be the more 


uniform and perfect, if all: the other pro- 


perties or qualities of the object be of the 
ſame nature, and tending to the ſame de- 


ſign as the principal; 
. - Tf black and white blend, ſoften, and unite, 


A thouſand ways, are there no black and white ? 


If the qualities of the ſublime and beauti- 
ful are ſometimes found united, does this 
prove that they are the fame, does it 
prove, that they are any way allied, does 
it even prove that they are not oppoſite 

K 2 


and 
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and contradictory ? Black and white may 
ſoften, may blend, but they are not there- 
fore the ſame. Nor when they are fo fof- 
tened and blended with each other, or 
with different colours, is the power of black 
as black, or of white as white, fo ſtrong as 
when each ſtands unifornh and diftin- 


guiſtied. 


The end of the Third Part. 


Philoſophical Enquiry 
INTO THE 
ORIGIN or OUR IDEAS. 


or THE 


gublime and Beantiful, 


PART IW. 
SECT, T, 


of the efficient cauſe of as UNE 
and BEAUTIFUL — 


HEN 2 I intend to enquire 

into the efficient cauſe of ſublimity 

e 3 I would not be underſtood to 
ſay, that 1 can come to the ultimate cauſe. 
I do. not pretend that I ſhall euer be able 
to explain, why certain affections of the 
body produce ſuch a diftinct emotion of 
m_ and ne why the body is at 
| „ all 
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all affected by the mind, or the mind by 
the body. A little thought will ſhew this 
to be impoſſible. But I conceive, if we | 
can diſcover what affections of the mind 
produced certain emotions of the body; 
and what diſtinct feelings and qualities of 
body ſhall produce certain determinate 
paſſions in the mind, and no others, I fan- 
cy a great dea] will be done; ſomething 
not unuſe ful towards a diſtict knowledge 
of, out paſſions, fo far at leaſt as we have 
them at preſent under our conſideration. 
This is all, I believe, we can do, If we 
could advance a ſtep ſurther, difficulties 
would ſtill remain, as we ſhould be ſtill 
equally diſtant from the firſt cauſe. When 
Newton firſt diſcovered the property of at- 
traction, and ſettled its laws, he found it 
ſerved very well to explain ſeveral of the 
: moſt remarkable phenomena in nature; 
but yet with reference to the general ſyſ- 
tem of things, he could conſider attraction 
but as an effect, whoſe cauſe at that time 
he did not attempt to trace, But when he 
afterwards began to account for it by a 
ſubtile elaſtic ether, this great man (if in 
-- fo great a man it be not impious to diſco- 
| | ver 


— 
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ver. any thing like a blemiſh) ſeemed. to 
have quitted his uſual cautious manner f 
philoſophizing; ſince, perhaps, allowing all 
| that has been advanced on this ſubject to 
be ſufficiently proved, I think it leaves us 
with as many difficulties. as it found us. 
That great chain of cauſes, which linking 
one to another even to the throne of God 
himſelf, can never be unravelled by any 
induſtry of ours. When we go but one 
ſt-p beyond the immediately ſenſible qua- 
lities of things, we go out of cur depth. 
All we do after is but a faint ſtruggle, that- 
ſhews we are in an element which does 
not belong to us. So that when I (peak of 
cauſe, Mi: eflicient cauſe, I only mean, 
certain affections of the mind, that cauſe 
eertain changes in the body; or certain 
powers and properties in bodies, that work 
a change in the mind. As if I were to 
explain the motion of a body falling to the 
ground, I would ſay it was cauſed by gra- 
vity, and I would endeavour to ſhew after 
what manner this power operated, without 
attempting to ſhew why it operated in this 
manner; or if I were to explain the effects 
of bodies ſtriking one another by the com- 
=” 2; MS... 
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mon laws of percuſſion, I ſhould not endea- 
your to explain how motion itſelf is com- 
municated. - 


SECT. I. 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ti is no ſmall bar in the way of our en- 
quiry into the cauſe of our paſſions, that 
the occaſion of many of them are given, 
and that their governing motions are com- 
municated at a time when we have not ca- 
pacity to reflect on them; at a time of 
which all fort-of memory is worn out of our 
minds For beſides ſuch things as affect 
us in various manners according to their 
natural powers, there are aſſociations made 
at that early ſeaſon, which we find it very 
hard afterwards to diſtinguiſh from natural. 
effects. Not to mention the unaccounta- 
dle antipathies which we find in many per- 
ſons, we all find it impoſſible to remember 
pFhen a ſteep became more terrible than a. 
plain, or fire or water more dreadful than a. 
clod of earth; though all theſe are very 
probably either concluſions from experi- 
ence, or ariſing from the premonitions of 
others; and ſome of them impreſſed, in all 


weihen. pretty late. But as it muſt be 
allowed 
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allowed that many things affect us after a 
certain manner, not by any natural powers 
they have for that purpoſe, but by affocia- 
tion; ſo it would be abfard on the other 
hand, to ſay that all things affect us by 
aſſociation ouly; ſmce ſome things muſt 


| have been originally and naturally agrees- 
ble or diſagreeable, from which 45 others 


derive their aſſociated power; and it would 
be, I fancy, to little purpoſe to look for the 
cCauſe of our paſſions 1 in aſſociation, until we 

fail of it in the natural ee airs things. 


8 EC T. in. | 
Ciuſe of PAIN and FEAR: 


Have before n that er 

- is qualified to cauſe terror, is a ſaunda - 
tion capable of the ſublime; to which Ladd, 
that not only theſe, but many things from 
which we cannot probably apprehend any 
danger hare a ſimilar effect, becauſe they N 
operate.in a ſimilar manner. I obſerve too, 
that t whatever produces pleaſure, poſitive 
and original Pleaſure, is ft to have beauty 
2 on it. Therefore, to clear upthe 
peo = natur 
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nature of theſe qualities, it may be neceſ- 
fary to explain the nature of pain and plea- 
ſure on which they depend. A man who 
ſuffers under violent bodily pain; (I ſuppoſe 
the moſt violent, becauſe the effect may be 
the more obvious.) I ſay a man in great 
pain has his teeth ſet, his eye-brows are 
-violently contracted, his forehead is wrink- 
led, his eyes are dragged inwards, and rol- 
led with great vehemence, his hair ſtands 
an end, the voice is forced out in ſhort 
ſhrieks and groans, and the whole fabric 
totters. Fear or terror, which is an appre- 
henſion of pain or death, exhibits exactly 
the ſame effects, approaching in violence to 
thoſe juſt mentioned in proportion to the 
. nearneſs of the cauſe, and the weakneſs of 
the ſubject. This is not only ſo in the hu- 
. man. ſpecies, but I have more than once 
: obſerved in dogs, under an apprehenſion. of 
. puniſhment, that they have writhed their 
bodies, and yelped, and howled, as if they 
had actually felt the blows. From hence 
- Leonclude that pain, and fear, act upon the 
ſame parts of the body, and in the ſame - 
manner, though ſomewhat differing in de- 
- gree. That pain and fear conſiſt in an un- 
natural tenſion of the nerves; that this is 
ap IF. a ſometimes... 
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ſametimes accompanied with an nanatural 4 
ſtrength, which ſometimes ſuddenly chan- 
ges into an extraordinary weakneſs; that 
theſe effects oſten come on alternately, and 
are ſometimes mixed with each other. This 
is the nature of all convulſive agitations, ef- + 
pecially in weaker ſubjects, which are the 
moſt. liable to. the ſevereſt impreſſions af 
pain and fear, The only difference be- 
tween pain and terror, is, that things which 
cauſe pain operate on the mind, by the in- 
tervention of the body; whereas things that 
cauſe terror, generally affect the bodily or- 
gans by the operation of the mind ſuggeſt · 
ing the danger; but both agreeing, either 
primarily, or ſecondarily, in producing a 
tenſion, contraction, or violent emotion of 
the nerves *, they agree likewiſe in every ? 
thing elſe. For it appears very clearly to 
me, from this, as well as from many ther 
examples, that when the body is diſpoſed, 3. 
by any means whatſoeyer, to ſuch emoti- 
* I do-not here enter into the- queſtion debated a- 
mong phyſiologiſts, whether pain be the effect of a 
contraction, or a tenſion of the nerves. Either will + 
ſerve my purpoſe ;- for by tenfion;-I.mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the fibers, which compoſe = 


Any muſcle or membrane, in whatever way thia s 
Alone. | | 7 


WL 8 
Ona 
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ons as it would acquire by the means of a 

certain paſſion, it will of itfelf excite ſome 

thing very like that paſſion in the mind. 


SECT. IV. 
Continued. 


O this purpoſe Mr. Spon, in his Re- 
cherches d Antiquitè, gives us a cu- 
nous ſtory of the celebrated phyſiognomiſt 
Campanella; this man, it ſeems, had not 
only made. very accurate obſervations on- 
human faces, but was very expert in mi- 
micking ſuch, as were any way remarkable. . 
When he had a mind to penetrate into the 
inclinations of thoſe he had to deal with, 
he compoſed his face, his geſture, and his 
whole body, as nearly as he could into the 
exact ſimilitude of the perſon he intended 
to examine; and then carefully obſerved 
what turn of mind he ſeemed to acquire- 
by this change. So that, ſays my author, 
he was able to enter into the diſpoſitions 
and thoughts of people, as effectually as if 
he had been changed into the very men. 
I have often obſerved, that on mimicking 
the looles and geſtures, of angry, or placid, 


| 
| 
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or frightened, or daring men, I hare invo- 
juntarily found my mind turned to that 
paſſion whoſe appearance [endeavoured to. 


| imitate; nay, Lam convinced it is hard to 


avoid it; though one ſtrove to ſeparate the 
paſſion from its cortreſpondent geſtures. 
Our minds and bodies are ſo eloſely and 


intimately connected, that one is incapable. 
ol pain or pleaſure without the other. Cam- 


panella, of uliom we have been ſpeaking, 
could fo abſtract his attention from any ſuf- 


ferings of his body, that he was able to 


endute the raek itſelf without much pain; 
and in leſſer pains, every body muſt have 
obſerved, that when we can employ our at- 
rention on any thing elle, the pain has been 
for a time ſuſpended ;- on the other hand, 
if by any means the body is indiſpoſed to 


perform ſuch geſtures, or to be ſtimulated 
into ſuch emotions as any paſſion uſually, 

. . produces in it, that paſſion. itſelf never can 
_ ariſe, though its cauſe ſhould be never fo 


ſtrongly in action; though it ſhould be 
merely mental, and immediately affecting 
none of the ſenſes. As an opigte, or ſpiri- 


tous liquors ſhall ſuſpend the operation of 
grief, or fear, or anger, in ſpite of all our 


mow 
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efforts to the contrary , and this by induc--- 
ing in the body a diſpoſition contrary to 
that which it receives from theſe paſſions. 


S £76 1: Vc 
Faw. the Sublime is produced. 


JF AVING conſidered terror as pro- 
1 ducing an unnatural tenſion and cer- 
tain violent emotions af the nerves; it ea- 
ſily follows, from what we have juſt ſaid, 
that whatever is fitted to produce ſuch a a 
tenſion, muſt be productive of a paſſion ſi- 
milar to terror *, and conſequently muſt be 
a ſource of the ſublime, though it ſhould - 
have no idea of danger connected with it. 
So that little remains towards ſhewing the }. 
cauſe of the ſublime, but to ſhew that the 
ſtances we have given of it in the ſecond : 
part, relate to ſuch things as are fitted by 
nature to produce this ſort of tenſion, either 
by the primary operation of the mind or 
the body. With regard to ſuch things as 
affect by the aſſociated idea of danger, : 
there can be no doubt but that they pro- 

duce terror, and act by ſome modification: — 


of 
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of that paſſion; and that terror, when ſuffi- 
ciently violent, raiſes the emotions of the 
body juſt mentioned, can as little be doubt- 
ed. But if the ſublime is built on terror, 
or ſome paſſion like it, which has pain for 
its object; it is previouſly proper to enquire 
how any ſpecies of delight can be derived 
from a cauſe ſo apparently contrary to it. 
I ſay, deliglu, becauſe, as I have often re- 
ma ked, it is very evidently different in its 
cauſe, and in its own nature, from actual | 
and poſitive pleaſure, 


S-E CT. VE 
How pain can be a cauſe of delight. 


ROVIDENCE NE ſo ordered it 
that a ſtate of reſt and inaction, how- 
ever it may flatter our indalence, ſhould : 
be productive of many incanveniencies 
that it ſhould generate ſuch diſorders, as 
may force us to have recourſe to ſome la - 
bour, as a thing abſolutely requiſite to make 
us paſs our lives with tolerable farisfacti--- 
on; for the nature of reſt is to ſuffer all the 
parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxation, 
that 000 only diſables the members from 


performitig 
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performing their functions, but takes away 
the vigorous tone of fibre which is requi- 
fite for carrying on the natural and necef- 
ſary ſecretions. At the fame time, that 
in this languid inactive ſtate, the nerves are - 
more liable to the moſt horrid con vulſions, 
than when they are ſufficieatly braced and 
ſtrengthened. Melancholy, dejection, deſ- 
pair, and often, ſelf · murder, is. the conſe- 
quence of the-gloomy view we take of 
things in this relaxed ſtate of body, The 
beſt remedy fer all theſe evils is exerciſe or 
labour; and labour is a ſurmounting of diſfi- 
rulties, an exertion of the contracting pow - 
er of the muſcles; and as ſuch reſembles 
pain, which conſiſts in tenſion or contrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour 
is not only requiſite to preſerve the coarſer ; 
organs in a ſtate fit for their functions, but 
it is equally neceſſary to theſe finer and 
more delicate organs, on which, and by. 
' which, the imagination, and perhaps the o- 
ther mental powers act. Since it is proba- - 
ble, that not only the inferior parts of the | 
foul, as the paſſions are called, but the un- 
derſtanding itſelf makes. uſe of. ſome fine 
1 Bas inſtruments in its operation; 


though . 
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though what they are, and where they are, 


may be ſomewhat hard to ſettle: but that 
it does make uſe of ſuch, appears. from 


hence ; that a long exerciſe of the mental. 


powers induces a remakable laſſitude of 
the whole body; and on the other hand, 
that great bodily labour,. or. pain, weak- 
ens, and: ſometimes actually deſtroys the 


mental faculties. Now, as a due exerciſe . 


is eſſential to the coarſe muſcular parts of 
the conſtitution, and that without this rou- 
zing they would become languid, and diſ- 
eaſed, the very ſarne rule holds with-regard 
to thoſe finer parts we have mentioned; to 
have them in proper order, they muſt be 
ſhaken and. worked to a. proper degree. 


SECT VIL 


EXERCISE neceflary for the finer organs. 


pain, is the exerciſe of the groſler, a 


mode of terror is the exerciſe of the-finer. + - 


parts of the ſyſtem, and if a certain mode 
of pain be of ſuch a nature as to act upon 
the eye or the car, as they are the moſt de- 
licate 


S common labour, which is a mode of 
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licate organs, the affection approaches moe 
nearly to that which has a mental cauſe. 
In all theſe caſes, if the pain and terror are 
fo modified as not to be actually noxious ; 
if the pain is not carried to violence, and 
the terror is not converſant about the pre- 
ſent deſtruction of the perſon, as theſe e- 
motions clear the parts, whether fine or 
groſs, of a dangerous and troubleſome in- 
cumbrance, they are capable of producing 
delight; not pleaſure, but a fort of delight- 
ful horror, a ſort of trarquillity tinged with 
terror; which as it belongs to ſelf-· preſerva: 
tion is one of the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſi- 
ons. Its ( bject is the ſublime . Its high 
eſt · degree I call aſtoniſiment; the ſubordi- 
nate degrees are awe, reverence, and reſ- 
pet, which by the very etymology of the 
words ſhew from what ſource they are de- 
rived, and how they ſtand diftinguiſhed.. 
from poſitive pleaſure, e 
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SECT. VII. 


Why things, not dangerous, produce a 
paſſion like TERROR. | 


Made of terror, or of pain, is always 
the cauſe of the ſublime. For ter- 
ror, or aſſociated danger, the foregoing ex- 
plication is, I believe, ſufficient, Ir will 
require ſomewhat more trouble to ſhew 
that ſuch examples, as I have given of tha 
ſublime in the ſecond part, are capable of 
producing a mode of pain, and of being 
thus allied to terror, and to be accounted 
for on the (ame principles. And fixſt of 


ſuch objects as are great in their dimenſi- 


ons. I ſpeak of viſual objects. 
SECT. IX 


Why viſual objects of great dimenſions are 


Sublime. 


1810 N is performed by having a 
picture formed by the rays of light 
which are reflefted from the object, painted 
in one piece, inſtantanecuſly, on the retina, 
or 


Part 1. ſeQ, 7. Part 2. ſect. a. 
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or laſt nervous part of the eye. Or, ac» 
cording to others, there is but one point of 
any object painted on the eye in ſuch a 
manner as to be perceived at once; but by 
moving the eye, we gather up with great 
celerity, the ſeveral parts of the object, ſo 
as to form one uniform piece. If the for- 
mer opinion be allowed, it will be conſider- 
ed, that though all the light reflected from a 
large body ſhould ſtrike the eye in one in- 
ſtant; yet we muſt ſuppoſe that the body it- 
ſelf is formed of a vaſt number of diſtinct 
points, every one of which, or the ray from 
every one, makes an impreſſion on the ie- 
tina. So that, though the image of one 
point ſhould cauſe but a ſmalt tenſion of 
this membrane, another, and another, and 
another ſtroke, muſt in their progreſs cauſe 
a very great one, until it arrives at laſt to 
the higheſt degtee; and the whole capacity 
of the eye, vibrating in all its parts muſt: 
approach near to the nature of what cauſes 
pain, and conſequently. muſt. produce an 
idea of the ſublime. Again, if we take it, 
that one point only of an object is diſt in- 
guiſhable at once; the matter will amount 
nearly 
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nearly to the ſame thing, or rather it will 
make the origin of the ſublime from great- 


neſs of dimenſion yet clearer. For if but 
one point is obſerved at once, the eye muſt 


of that Part muſt be very much ſtrained ; 
and their great ſenſibility muſt make them 
highly affected by this ſtraining. Beſides, 
it fignifles juſt nothing to the effect produ- 


ced, whether a body has its parts connected 


and makes its impreſſion at once; or mak - 
ing but one impreſſion of a point at a time, 


it cauſes a ſucceſſion of the ſame; or others, 


ſo quickly, as to make them ſeem united; 
as is evident from the common effect of 
whirling about a lighted terch or piece of 


wood; which if done with celerity, _ 


à circle of fire. 


SECT. X 
UNITY why requiſite to aden 


traverſe the vaſt ſpace of ſuch bodies with 
great quiokneſs, and conſequently the fine 
nerves and-muſcles deſtined to the motion 


TT may be objected to this theory, that | 
the eye generally receives an equal 
n 

| * 
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| fore a great object cannot affect it by the 


number of rays, more than that variety of 


objects which the eye muſt always diſcern, 


whilſt it remains open. But to this I an- 
ſwer, that admitting an equal number of 
rays, or an equal quantity of luminous par- 
ticles to ſtrike the eye at all times, yet if 
theſe rays frequently vary their nature, now 
to blue, now to red, and ſo on, or their 
manner of termination as to a number of 
petty ſquares, triangles, or the like, at 
every change, whether of colour or ſhape, 
the organ has a ſort of relaxation or reſt , 
but this relaxation and labour ſo often in- 
terrupted, is by no means productive af 
eaſe; neither has it the effect of vigorous 
and uniform labour. Whoever has re 
marked the different effects of ſome ſtrong 
exerciſe, and ſome little piddling action, 
will underſtand why a teizing fretful em- 
ployment, which at once wearies and wea- 

kens the body, ſhould have nothing great, 
theſe ſorts of impulſes which are rather teiz- 

ing than painful, by continually and ſud- 
denly , altering; their tenor and direction,” 


prevent that full tenſion, that ſpecies of uni- 


form labour which is allied to ſtrong pain, 
and 
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and cauſes the ſublime. The ſum total of 
things of various kinds, though it ſhould 
equal the number of the uniform parts 
compoſing ſome one entire object, is not e- 
qual in its effect upon the organs of our 
bodies. Beſides the one alteady aſſigned, 
there is another very ftrong reaſon for 
the difference. The mind in reality hard- 
ly ever can attend diligently to more than 
one thing at a time; if this thing be little, 
the effect is little, and a number of other 
little objects cannot engage the attention; 
the mind is bounded by the bounds of 

the object; and what is not attended ta, 
and what does not exiſt, are much the 
ſame in the effect; but the eye or the mind 
(for.in this caſe there is no difference) in 
great uniform objects does not readily ar-. 
rive at their bounds, it has no reſt, whilſt 
it comtemplates them; the image is much 
the ſame every where. So that every thing, 
-great by its quantity muſt neceſſarily be 
one, fimple and. entire. . 
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cording to the nature and ſpecies of the 
- . > ſtroke. 
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SSH CF. XL, 
The artificial INFINITE. 


E have obſerved, that a ſpecies of 
greatneſs ariſes from the artificial 
infinite; and that this infinite conſiſts in an 
uniform ſucceſſion of great parts: we ob- 
ſerved too, that the ſame uniform ſucceſſion 
had a like power in ſounds. But becauſe 
the effects of many things are clearer in 
one of the ſenſes than in another, and that 
all the ſenſes bear an analogy to, and illu- 
ſtrate one another; I ſhall begin with this 
power in ſounds, as the cauſe of the ſub: 
limity from ſucceſſion is rather more obvi - 


| ous in the ſenſe of hearing. And i ſhall 


here; once for all, obſerve, that an inveſtiga- 


tion of the natural and mechanical cauſes 
of our paſſions, beſides the curioſity of the 
ſubject, gives, if they are diſcovered, a dou- 


ble ſtrength and luſtre to any rules we de- 
liver on ſuch matters. When the ear re · 
ceĩves any ſimple ſound, it isftruck by aſingle 
pulſe of the air, which makes the ear · drum 
and the other membranous parts vibrate ac- 
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ſtroke. If the ſtrde be ſtrong; the: offi 


of hearing ſuffers a conſiderable: degite of 
tenſion. If the ſtroke' be repeated pretty 
ſdon aſtetʒ the repetitidn cauſes an expe 
tation of another ſtroke, And je mtiſt'be 
obſerved, that expectation itſelf cuuſes 4 
tenſion; This is apparent in many animal; 
who when they prepare for hearing any 


ſound, rouſe themſelves, and prick up their 


ears; ſo that Here the effect of the ſounds 


is confiderably augmentec by a new aux- 


iliary, the expectation. But though after 
a number of ſtrokes, we expeQ ſtill r 
not being able to aſeertain the exact 
of their arrival, when they artive; they pro- 
due a ſort of fümptize, which increaſes" 
renſion yet farther,” För, have oBſstved, 
that when at any time I have waited very 
eutneſtly for ſone found; that returned at 
iotet alk, (as HefliceriveBHbg of cruHEH 
thöugh T filly expectkd the return of "the 


ſound, When' it carne; it always' made it 


ſtart a little; the ear: drum ſuffered a con- 
vulflon, ald the whole body conſented witli 
it Tie renſſon of the part 1 iticrta® 
fig at every: Blow; by the united forces ok 


the ſtroke itſelf, 8 expe>tatibn, and the 
| L | ſurprize 
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ſurprize, it is worked up to ſuch a pitch as 
to be capable of the ſublime; it is brought 
- Juſt to the verge of pain. Even when the 
cauſe has ceaſed; the organs of hearing 
being often ſucceſſively ſtruck in a ſimilar 
manner, continue to vibrate in that man- 
ner for ſome time longer; this is an addi- 
tional help to the greatneſs of the effect. 


SEC T. XII. 
The vibrations muſt be ſimilar. 


bur if the ation: be not ſimilar at 
every impreſſion, it can never be car- 
tried beyond the number of actual impreſ- 
| Hons; for, move any body, as a pendulum, 
in one way, and it will continue to oſcillate. 

in an arch of the ſame circle, until the 
| Known cauſes make it reſt; but if, after firſt 
| putting it in motion in one, direction, you 


a 


puſh it into another, it can never reaſſume 
the firſt direction; becauſe it can never 
move itſelf, and conſequently it can. have 
I: but the effect of that laſt motion; whereas, 

| if in the ſame direction you act ypon, it ſe. 
yeral times, it will deſcribe a greater ach. 
and move a longer time. fy at, 


SECT. 
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; 


| 


SECT. XIIL 


The effects of SUCCESSION, in viſual 
objects, explained. 


F we can comprehend clearly how things 

operate upon one of our ſenſes, there 
can be very little difficulty in conceiving in 
what manner they affect the reſt. To ſay 
a great deal therefore upon the correſpond- ' 
ing affections of every ſenſe, would tend 
rather to fatigue us by an uſeleſs repetiti- 
on, than to throw any new light upon. the - 
ſubject, by that ample and diffuſe manner 
of treating it; but as in this diſcourſe we 
chiefly attach ourſelves to the ſublime, as - . 
it affects the eye, we ſhall conſider particu- 
larly why a ſueceſſive diſpoſition of uniform 
parts in the ſame right line ſhould. be 
ſublime, and upon what principle this 
diſpoſition is enabled to make a compara - 
tively ſmall quantity of matter produce 4 


grander effect, than a much larger quan- 


tity diſpoſed in another manner. To nw; 

the perplexity of general notions; let us 

ſet before our eyes a colonnade of uniform 

Pillars planted in a right line; let us take 
„ | our 
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our ſtand, in ſuch a manner, that the eye 

may ſhoot along this colonnade, for it has 

its beſt cffert in; this view. In out preſent 
ſituation it is plain, that the rays from the 
ficſt round pillar will cauſe in the eye a vi- 

bration of that ſpecies; an image of the 
pillar: itſelf The pillar immediately:ſuc- 
ceeding increaſes it; that Which follows” - 
renews-and-enforces-the impreffron; each 
in ts order, as it ſucceeds, repeats impnl{c- 
after impulſe, and ftroke after ſtroke; until 
the eye long exercifed* in one particular 
way cannot loſe that object immediately; 
and being violently rouzed by this conti- 
nued agitation, it preſents the mind with a 
grand or ſublime conception. But inſtedd 


ES of viewing a rank of uniform pillars; let 


us ſuppoſe, that they ſucceed each other, a 
round and a ſquare one alternately. Ia 
this caſe! the vibration canſed by the firſt 
round!'pillar perifhes-as ſoon as it is form- 
ed; and oneof quite another ſort (the ſquare) 


directly oceupies its place; which however 
it refigns* as quickly to the round one; 
and thus tde eye proceeds, alternately, tak- a 


ing up one image and ſaying down another, 


as long as han * continues. From 
| whence 
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vrhence it is obvious, that at the aſt pillar 
the impreſſion is as far from continuing, 


1s it was at the very firſt; becauſe in fact, 


the ſenſory can receive no diſtinet impreſ- 
ſion but from the laſt; and it can never of 
itſelf teſume a diflimitar impreſſion: beſides, 
every variation of the object is a reſt and 
relaxation to the organs of fight; and theſe 
reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo ne- 
ceſſary to produce the ſublime. To pro- 
duce therefore a perfect grandeur in ſuch 
things as we have been mentioning, there 
ſhould be a perfect ſimplicity, an abſolute 
uniformity in diſpoſition, ſnape and colour- 
ing. Upon this principle of ſucceſſion and 
uniformity it may be aſked, Why a long 
bare wall ſhould not be a more fuBlime ob- 
ject than a colonnade; ſinee the ſucceſſion 
is no way intertupted; ſmce the 8 meets 

iform can 


noi cheek; ſince nothing more un 


be conceived? A long bare wall is certain- 
ly not ſo grand an object as a colonnate 
of the ſame length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult to account for this diffe- 
rence, When we look at a naked wall, 
from the evenneſs of the object, the eye 
tuns along its whole ſpace, and arrives 
L 3 quickly 


, o 
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great and laſting effect. The view of a 
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quick at its termination; the eye meets 
nothing which may interrupt its progreſs; 
but then it meets nothing which may de- 
tain it a proper time to produce a very 


bare wall, if it be of a great height and 
length, is undoubtedly grand: but this is 
only one idea, and not a repetition of ſimilar 
ideas; it is therefore great, not ſo much 
upon the principle of infinity, as upon that 
of vaſineſs. But we are not ſo powerfully 
affected with any one impulſe, unleſs it 
be one of a prodigious force indeed, as we 
are with a ſucceſſion of ſimilar impulſes; 
becauſe the nerves of the ſenſory do not 
(if! may uſe the expreſſion) acquire a ha- 
bit of repeating the ſame feeling in ſuch a 
manner as to continue-it longer than its. 
cauſe is in action; beſides, all the effects 
which I have attributed to expectation and 


ſurprize, ſect. 11. can have no place in a 
bare wall, 


SECT: 
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SECT. XIV. 
Locke's opinion concerning darkneſs, con- 
ſidered. 


T is Mr. Locke's opinion, that darkneſs 

is not naturally an idea of terror; and 
that, though an exceſſive light is painful 
to the ſenſe, that the greateſt exceſs of 
darkneſs is no ways troubleſome. He ob- 
ſerves indeed in another place, that a nurſe 
or an old woman having once aſſociated 
the ideas of ghoſts and goblins with that of 
darkneſs, night ever after becomes pain- 


ful and horrible to the imagination. The 
- authority of this great man is doubtleſs as 


great, as that of any man can be, and it 
ſeems to ſtand in the way of our general 
principle. * We have conſidered darkneſs 
as a cauſe of the ſublime; and we have all 
along conſidered the ſublime as depending 
on ſome modifica on of pain or terror; ſo 
that, if darkneſs be no way painful or ter- 
rible to any, who have not had their minds 
| early tainted with ſuperſtitions, it can be 
no ſource of the ſublime to them, But 
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with all deference to ſuch an authority; it 
ſeems to me, than an'aſſaciatian of a more 
general nature, an aſſociation which takes 
in all mankind, may make darkneſs ter- 
rible; for in utter darkneſs, it is impoſſible 
to know. in what degree of ſafety we ſtand; 
we are ignorant of the objects that ſurround 
us; we may every moment ſtrike againſt 
ſome dangerous obſtruction; we may fall 
down a, precipice the firſt ſtep we take; 


and if an enemy approach, we know not 


in what quarter to defend ourſelves; in 
ſuch a caſe ſtrength is no ſure protection; 
wiſdom can only act by gueſs; the boldeſt 
are ſtaggered, and he who would pray for 
nothing elſe: towards Wende, 18 wa: 
to pray for light, 


Zov wales, aa ov even vr nigoc vag Agaioy. 
Neue & aper, Ne N be wWiodas. 
A & gan 243, o, 4255; 1v 70 wad reg. 

IL rap. 17. 


— Lord e earth and air ! 
O King ! ab Fatber bear my bumble pray'r : 
Diſpel this claud, obe light of beaven neflore ; 


Vive me to ſee, and Hjax aſks no more : 
125 muſt periſh, we they will obeys 
But let us periſh in the face of day. Porx. 


As 
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As to the aſſociation of ghoſts and. .gob- 
lins; ſurely it is more natural to think, 
that darkneſs being originally an idea of 
terror, was choſen as a fit ſcene for ſuch 
terrible repreſentations, than that ſuch re- 
preſentations, have made darkneſs terrible. : 
The mind of man very eaſily flides into an 
error. of the former ſort; but it is very bard 
to irnagine, that the effec of an idea 10 
univerſally terrible in all times, and in all 
countries, as darkneſs, could poſſibly have 
been owing to a ſet of idle ſtories, or to any 
cauſe of a nature ſo trivial, and of an Pe. 
ration ſo precarious. 


PN. ECT; RV. pon 
| DARKNESS terrible i in its own nature, 


P. RHAPs it may appear on enquiry, 
that blackneſs and darkneſs are in 


ſome degree painful by their natural ope- 
ration, independent of any aſſociationz 
 whatſoever.: I muſt obſerve, that the ideas 


of darkneſs and blackneſs are much the 


ſame; and they differ only in this, that 
blackneſs is a mote confined idea. Mr. 


Cheſelden has given us a very curious 
L 5. : * 


p — I ReſE> 
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ſtory of a boy who had been born blind, 
and continued ſo till he was thirteen or 
fourteen years old; he was then couched 
for a cataract, by which operation he re- 
ceived his ſight. Among many remarkable 
particulars that attended his firſt: percep-- 
tions, and judgments on viſual: olyedts,. 
Cheſelden tells us, that the firſt time the 
boy ſaw a black object, it gave him great 
uneaſineſs, and that ſome time after, upon 
accidentally ſeeing a negro woman, he was 
ſtruck with great horror at the ſight. The 
horror, in this caſe, can ſcarcely be ſuppoſ-- 
to ariſe from aby aſſociation. The boy ap- 
pears by the aecount to have been particu-.. 
larly obſerving, and ſenſible for one of his; 
age: and therefore, it is probable, if the 
great uneaſineſs he ſelt at the firſt ſight of. 
black. had atiſen from its connexion with - 
any other diſagrerable ideas, he. would ; 
have obſerved. and mentioned it. For an 
idea, diſagreeable only. by. aſſociation, has 
the cauſe of its ill effect on the paſſions, 


eyident enough at the firſt impreſſion; .in . 

ordinary caſcs, it is indeed frequently loſt, 

but this is, becauſe the original aſſociation 

was made very-carly. Ad the conſequent | 
| impreſſion . 
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impreſſion repeated often. In our inſtance, 
there was no time for ſuch an habit; and 
there is no reaſon to think, that the ill ef - 
fects of black on his imagination were 
more owing to its connexion with any diſa- 
gareeable ideas, than that the good effects of 
more cheerful colours were derived from 
their connexion with pleaſing ones. They 
had both probably their effects from their | 
N natural operation. 1 


_ e e 
Why DA RK NE 88 is terrible. 


Fr may be worth while to examine, how 

darkneſs can operate in ſuch a manner 

as to cauſe pain. It is obſervable, that ſtill 
as we recede from the light, nature has ſo 
contrived it, that the pupil is enlarged by 
the retirĩng of the iris, in proportion to our 
receſs. Now inſtead. of declining from it 
but a little, ſuppoſe that we withdraw en- 
ticely' from the light; it is reaſonable to 
think, that the contraction of the radial 
fibres of the iris is propartionably greater; 
and that this part may by great darkneſs 
came to be ſo: contracted, as to ſtrain the 
. - nerves 2 
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nerves that compoſe it beyond their natural 
tone, and by this means to produce a 


painful ſenſatiop. Such a teaſipy it ſeeme 


there certainly is, whilſt. we are involved 
in darkneſs; for in ſuch a ſtate whilſt the 
eye remains open, there is a continual ni- 
ſus to receive light; this ĩs manifeſt from 


the flaſhes, and luminous appearances. 


which often ſeem in theſe circumſtances. 
to play before it; and which can be no- 
thing but the effect of ſpaſms, produced 
by its own efſarta in purſuit of its object; 

ſeveral other ffrang impulſes will produce- 
the idea of light in the eye, beſides the 
ſubſtance af light itſelf, as we experience: 
on many. occaſions, Some who allow dark- 
neſs to be a. gauſe of the ſublime, would; 


not, I believe, conſider, that although the 
circular rings of che iris he in ſoms ſenſe a, 


ſphiner, which, may poſſibly be dilated; 


by a ſimple relaxation, yet in one reſpedꝭ it, 


differs from, moſt of the other ſphinAers of 
the body, that it is furniſhed with antago- 
mn the racial fibres of 


the 


infer. from the dilatatian of zbe pupil, that 
a relaxation. may he productive of the ſub: 
lime as well as a convulſian; but they do. 
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the iris; no ſooner does the circular muſcle 
begin to relax, than theſe fibres wanting 
their. counterpoiſe, ate forcibly drawn back, 
ad open the pupil to a conſiderable wide- 
neſs, But though we were not apprized 
of this, I believe any one will find if he 
opens his eyes and makes an effort to ſee. 
in a dark place, that a very perceivable 
pain enſues. And I have heard ſome la- 
dies remark, that after having worked a 
long time upon a ground of black, their 
eyes were ſo pained and weakened they 
could hardly ſee. It may perhaps be ob- 
jected to this theory of the mechanical ef- 
fect of darknefs, that the ill effects of dark · 
neſs or. blackneſs ſeem rather mental than 
corporeal; and Ion it is true, that they 
do ſo; . and ſo do all thoſe that depend on 
the affections of the finer parts of our ſyf. 
tem. The ill effects of bad weather ap- 
pear often no otherwiſe, than in a melan- 
choly and dejection of ſpirits, though with- 
out doubt, in this caſe, che bodih organs 
ſuffer firſt, and the mind through theſe 
A oy Op 


SE C T. 
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SE CT. XVII. 
The effects of BLACK NE SS. 


Lackneſs is but a partial darkneſs; and 
therefore it. derives ſome of its pow- - 

ers from being mixed and ſurrounded with . 
coloured bodies. In its own nature, it can- 
not be conſidered as a colour. Black bo- 
dies, reflecting none, or but a few rays, 
with regard to ſight, are but. as ſo many 
vacant ſpaces diſperſed among the objects 
we view. When the eye lights on one of 
theſe, vacuities, after having been kept in 
ſome. degree of tenſion by the play of the 
adjacent colours upon it, it ſuddenly. falls ; 
into a relaxation; gut of which it as ſudden- 
ly. recovers:by. a convulſive ſpring. To il- 
luſtrate this; let us conſider, that when we 
intend to fit in a chair, and find it much 
lower. than was expected, ihe ſhock is very 
violent; much more violent than could be 

thought from ſo. flight a fall as the diffe · 
rence between one chair and another can 
poſſibly: make. If, after deſcending a a 
flight of ſhairs, we attempt inadvertently to 


take another ſtep in the manner of the for- 
mer ones, the. ſhock is extremely rude and 
diſagreeable; 1 
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diſagreeable ; and by no att, can we cauſe 
ſuch a ſhock by the ſame means, when we 
expect and prepare. for, it. When I ſay, , 
that this is owing to having the change 
made: contrary. to expectation; I da not 
mean ſolely, when the mind expects, I mean 
likewiſe, that. when any organ of ſenſe is 
for ſame time affected in ſome one manner, 
it it be ſuddenly affected, otherwiſe there 
enſues a convulſive motion; ſuch: a con- 
vulſion as is cauſed. when any thing hap- 
pens.. againſt the expectance of the mind. 
And though it may appear. extraordinary 
that ſuch a change as produces a relaxati- 
on, ſnould immediately produce a ſudden 
con vulſion; .it is yet moſt certainly fo, and 
fo in all the ſenſes. Every one knows that 
ſleep is a relaxation; and that ſilence, where 
nothing keeps the organs of hearing in ac- 
tion, is. in general fiteſt tto bring on this 
relaxation; yet when a ſort of murmuring 
ſounds diſpoſe a man to. ſleep, let theſe : 
ſounds ceaſe ſuddenly, and the perſon im- 
mediately awakes; that is, the parts are 
braced up ſuddenly, and he awakes. This 
I have often experienced myſelf, and I have 
heard the ſame. from obſerving perſons. In , 
like manner, if a perſon in broad day hght 
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were falling aſleep, to introduce a ſudden | 


darkneſs would prevent his ſleep for that 


time, though ſilence and darkneſs in them- 


ſolves, and not ſuddenly introduced, are ve- 


ry favourable to it. This I knew only by 


- conjecture on the analogy of the ſenſes, 
when I firſt digeſted theſe obfervatians; but 
I :have fince experienced it. And I have 
often experienced, and fo have a thouſand - 
others; that on the firſt inclining towards 
ſleep, we have been ſuddenly. awakened 


with a maſt violent ſtart; and that this ſtart 
uas generally preceded by a fort of dream 


4 


of our falling down a precipice: whence 


does this ſtrange motion ariſe; but from 
the tao ſadden relaxation of the body, 


which by ſome mechaniſm in nature re- 


ſtores itſelf by as quick and vigorous an ex- 
ertion of the contracting power of the mul- - 


cles? the dream. itſelf is caufed by this re- 


laxation; and it is of too uniform a nature 
to be attributed to any other cauſe. The 
parts relax too ſuddenly, which is in the 
nature of falling; and this accident of the 
body induces this image in the mind. 
When we are in a confirmed Rate of health | 
and vigour, as all changes are then leſs ſud- 


den, 
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den, and leſs on the extreme, we can ſel- 
dom complain of this diſagreeable ſenſa- 


8s EC r. XVII 
The effects of BLACKNESS moderated. 


T\HOUG H the effects of black be 
painful originally, we muſt not think 
they always continue fo. Cuſtom recon- 
ciles us to every thing. After we have 
been uſed to the ſhght of black objects, the 
terror abates, and the ſmoothneſs and gloſ- 
ſineſs or ſome agreeable accident of bodies. 
ſo coloured, ſottens in ſome meaſure the 
horror and ſterneſs of their original na- 
ture; yet the nature of the original impreſ- 
ſion ſtill continues. Black will always have 
ſomething melancholy in it, becauſe the 
ſenſory will always find the change to it 
from other colours too violent; or if it oc- 
cupy the whole compaſs of the fight, it will 
then be darkneſs; and what was ſaid of 
darkneſs, will be applicable here. I do 
not purpoſe to. go into all that might be 
ſaid to illuftrate this theory of the effects 
of light and darkneſs; neither will 1 exa- 
| mine 
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mine all the different effects produced by 
the various modifications and mixtures of 
theſe two cauſes. If the foregoing obſer- 

vations have any foundation in nature, I 
conceive them very ſufficient : to account for 
all the phænomena that can ariſe from all 
the combinations of black with other co- 
lours. To enter into every particular, or 
to anſwer every objection, would be an 
endleſs labour. We have only followed 
the moſt leading roads, and we ſhall ob- 

ſerve the ſame conduct in our enquiry into 
the cauſe of beauty. 


„nn 
| The phyſical cauſe of LOVE. 


"HEN. we have before us ſuch ob- 

Y. jets as excite love and complacen- 
cy, the body. is affected, ſo far as I could 
obſerve, much in the following manner. 
The head reclines ſomething on one fide; 
the eyelids are more cloſed than uſual, and 
the eyes roll gently with an inclination to 
the object, the mouth is a little opened, 
and the breath drawn ſlowly, with now and 
then a low. ſigh: the whole body is com- 
8 poſed, 
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poſed, and the hands fall idly to the ſides. 
All this is accompanied. with an inward 
fenſe of melting and languor. Theſe ap- 
pearances are always proportioned to the 
degree of beauty in the object, and of ſen- 
ſibility in the obſerver. And this gradatie 
on from the higheſt pitch of beauty and 
ſenſibility, even to the loweſt of mediocrity 
and indifference, and their correſpondent 
effects, ought to be kept in view, elſe this: 
deſcription will ſeem exaggerated, which it 
certainly is not. But from this deſcription 
it is almoſt. impoſſible not to conclude,, 
that beauty acts by. relaxing the ſolids of 
the whole ſyſtem. There are all the ap- 
pearances of ſuch a relaxation; aud a relax- 
ation. ſomewhat below. the natural tone 
ſeems to me to be the cauſe of all poſitive 
pleaſure. Who is a ſtranger to that man- 
ner of expreſſion ſo common in all times 
and in all countries, of being ſoſtened, re- 
laxed, enervated, diſſolved, melted away by 
pleaſure? The univerſal voice af mankind, 
faithful to theit feelings, concurs in affirm- 
ing this uniform and general effect; and 
although ſome odd and een inne 


. 
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may perhaps be found, wherein there ap- 
pears a conſiderable degree of poſitive plea- 
fure, without all the characters of relaxati- 
on, we muſt not therefore reject the con- 
eluſion we had drawn from a concurrence 
vf many experiments, but we muſt ſtill re- 
tain it, ſubjoining the exceptions which: 
may occur according to the judicious rule 
laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton in the third 
book of his Optics. Our poſition will, I, 
concetve, appear confirmed beyond any rea- 
ſonable doubt, if we can ſhew that ſuch 
things as we have already obſerved to be 
the genuine conſtituents of beauty. have 
each of them ſeparately taken a natural 
tendeney to relax the fibres. And if it muſt 
be allowed us, that the appearance of the 
human body, when all theſe conſtituents 
are united together before the ſenſory, fur- 
ther favours this opinion, we may venture, 
I believe, to conclude, that the paſſion cal- 
led love is produeed by this relaxation. By 
the ſame method of reaſoning, which we 
have uſed in the enquiry into the cauſes of 
the ſublime, we may like wiſe conclude, that 
as a beautiful object pre ſented to the ſenſe, 
by cauſing a relaxation in the body, produ- 
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ces the paſſion of love in the mind; ſo if 
by any means the paſſion ſhould; firſt have 
its origin in the mind, a relaxation af the 
outward organs will as certainly enſue in a 
degree. Mrpportioned: to, the cauſe. 


e 
Why. SMO:O.T HNE SS. is beautiful. 


T is to explain the true cauſe of viſual. 
beauty, that I call in the aſſiſtance of 
the other ſenſes; If it appears that /mooth- 

neſs is a principal cauſe of pleaſure to the 
touch, taſte, ſmell, and hearing, it will be 
eaſily admitted a conſtituent of viſual beau - 
ty; eſpecially as we have before ſhewt, 
that this quality is found almoſt without 
exception in all bodies that are by general 
conſent held beautiful. There can be no 
doubt that bodies which are rough and an- 
gular, rouze and vellicate the organs of” 
feeling; caufing” a ſenſe of pain, which coh-+ 
ſits in the violent tenſton or contraction of 


the muſcular fibres. On the contrary, tree 


application of ſmootii bodies relaxes; 3 
tle ſtroking with a ſmooth hand allays vio-" | 
lent pains and Cy wd feaxes tlie fuf⸗ 

feng 
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fering parts from their unnatural tenſion ; 
and it has therefore very often no mean ef- 
fe in removing ſwellings and obſtructi- 
ons. The ſenſe of feeling is highly grati- 
fied with ſmooth bodies. A bed (ſmoothly 
laid, and ſoft, that is, where the reſiſtance 
is every way inconſiderable, is a great lux- 
- ury, diſpoſing to an univerſal relaxation, 
and inducing beyond any thing elſe, that 
ſpecies of it called ſleep. 


SECT. XXI. 
SWEETNESS, its nature. 


'OR is it only in the touch, that 
ſmooth bodies cauſe poſitive plea- 


ſure by relaxation. In the ſmell and taſte, 


we find all things agreeable to them, and 
which are commonly called ſweet, to be of 
a ſmooth nature, and that they all evident- 
ly tend to relax their reſpective ſenſories. 
Let us firſt conſider the taſte. Since it is 
moſt eaſy to enquire into the property of 
liquids, and ſince all things ſeem to want 
a fluid vehicle to make them taſted at all, 
I intend rather to conſider the liquid than 
the ſolid parts of our food. The vehicles of 

| all 
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all taſtes are water and oil. And what de- 


termines the taſte is ſome ſalt, which affects 


variouſly according to its nature, or its man- 
ner of being combined with other things. 
Water and oil ſimply conſidered are capa- 
ble of giving ſome pleaſure to the taſte. 
Water, when ſimple, is inſipid, inodorous, 
colourleſs, and ſmooth; it is found when nat 
cold to be a great reſolver of ſpaſms, and 
lubricator of the fibres; this power it pro- 
bably owes to its ſmoothneſs. For as flui- 
dity depends, according to the moſt gene- 
ral opinion, on the roundneſs, ſmoothneſs 
and weak coheſion of the component parts 
of any body; and as water acts merely as 
a {imple fluid; it follows that the cauſe of 
its fluidity is likewiſe the cauſe of its relax- 
ing quality ; namely, the ſmoothneſs and 
ſlippery texture of its parts. The other flu- 
id vehicle of taſtes: is oi. This too, when 
ſimple, is inſipid, inodorous, colourleſs, and 
ſmooth to the touch and taſte, It is 
ſmoother than water, and in many caſes 
yet more relaxing. Oil is in ſome degree 
pleaſant to the eye, the touch and the taſte, 
inſipid as it tig. Water is not ſo grateful, 
hen. Ido not know; on what principle to 

41 account 
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account for, other than that water is not ſo 
ſoft and ſmooth. Suppoſe that to this oil or 
water were added a certain quantity of # 
ſpecific ſalt, which had a power of put- 
ting the nervous papillae of the tongue in 
to a gentle: vibratory motion; as ſuppoſe 
ſugar diſſolved in it. The ſmoothneſs of 
the oil, and the vibratory. power of the ſalt, 
cauſe the ſenſe we call ſweetneſs; In all 
ſweet bodies, ſugar, or a ſubſtance very lit - 
tle. different from ſugar, is conſtantly found; 
every ſpecies of ſalt examined by the mi- 
ctoſcope has its on diſtinct, regular, inva- 
riable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong; that of ſea ſalt an exact cube; that 
of ſugar a perfect globe. If you have tried 
how ſmooth globulat: bodies, as the mar- 
bles with which boys amuſe themſelves, 
have affected the toueh when they are rol- 
led backward and forward and over one a- 
nother, yu will eaſily conceive how: ſwect- 
nels; which conſiſts in a ſalt of fuch nature, 
affects the taſte; fora ſingle globe, (though 
ſomewhat ꝓlea ſant tothe feeling) yet by the 
regularity of its form, and the ſomew hat 
too ſudden deviation of its paris from ia 
er it is nothing near * 
the 
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the touch as ſeveral globes, where the hand 
gently riſes to one and falls to another; 
and this pleaſure is greatly increaſed if the 
globes are in motion, and ſliding over one 
another; for this ſoft variety prevents that 
wearineſs, which the uniform diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral globes would otherwiſe pro- 
duce. Thus in ſweet liquors, the parts of 
the fluid vehicle though moſt probably 
round, are yet ſo minute as to conceal the 
figure of their component parts from the 
niceſt inquiſition of the microſcope; and 
conſequently being ſo exceſſively minute, 
they have a ſort of flat ſimplicity to the 
taſte, reſembling the effects of plain ſmooth 
bodies to the touch; for if a body be com- 
poſed of round parts exceſſively ſmall, and 
packed pretty cloſely together, the ſurface 
will be both to the fight and touch as if it 
were nearly plain and ſmooth. It is clear 
from their unveiling their figures to the 
microſcope, that the particles of ſugar are 
conſiderably larger than thoſe of water or 
oil, and conſequently that their effects from 
their roundneſs will be more diſtin and 
palpable to the nervous papille of that 
nice organ the tongue: they will induce 

1 RT e that 
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that ſenſe called ſweetneſs, which in a 
weak manner we diſcover in oil, and in a 
yet weaker in water; for inſipid as they 
are, water and oil are in ſome degree ſweet; 
and it may be obſerved, that inſipid things 
of all kinds approach more nearly to the 


nature of ſweetneſs than to that of any 
other taſte. 


S EC r. XXI. 
SWEETNESS relaxing. 


IN the other ſenſes we have remarked, 
A. that ſmooth: things are relaxing. Now 
it ought to appear that ſweet things, which 
are the ſmooth of : taſte, are relaxing too. 
It is remarkable, that in ſome languages 
ſoft and ſweet have but one name. Doux 
l in French ſignifies ſoft as well as ſweet, 
i The Latin Dulcrs, and the Italian Dolce, 
have im many caſes the ſame double ſigni- 
f fication. That. ſweet things are generally 
| relaxing is evident; becauſe all ſuch, eſpe- 
| cially thoſe which are-moſt oily, taken fre- 
quently or in a large quantity, very much 
enfeeble the tone of the ſtomach. Sweet 
ſmells, which bear a great affinity to ſweet 


| { taſtes, relax very remarkably. The ſinell 
| of 
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of flowers diſpoſes people to drowſineſs; and 
this relaxing effect is further apparent from 
the prejudice which people of weak nerves 
receive from their uſe. It were worth while 
to examine, whether taſtes of this kind, 
ſweet ones, taſtes that are cauſed by ſmooth 
oils and a relaxing ſalt are not the original- 
ly pleaſant taſtes. For many which uſe has 
rendered ſuch, were not at all agreeable at 
firſt, The way to examine this is, to try 
what nature has originally provided for us, 
which ſhe has undoubtedly made original- 
ly pleaſant; and to analyſe this proviſion, 
Milk is the firſt ſupport of our childhood. 
The component parts of this are water, oil, 
and a ſort of a very ſweet ſalt called the 
ſugar of milk. - All theſe when blended 
have a great /moothneſ5 to the taſte, and a 
relaxing quality to the ſkin, The next 
thing children covet is fruit, and of fraits 
thoſe principally which are ſweet; and eve- 
ry one knows that the ſweetneſs of fruit is 
cauſed by a ſubtile oil and ſuch a ſalt as 
that mentioned in the laſt ſection. Aﬀer-, 
wards, cuſtom, habit, the deſire of novelty, 
and a thouſand other cauſes, confound, a- 
dulterate, and change our palates, ſo that 

| M 2 we 
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we can no longer reaſon with any ſatisfac- 
tion about them. Before we quit this ar- 
ticle we muſt obſerve; that as ſmooth 
things are, as ſuch, agreeable to the taſte, 
and are found of a relaxing quality; ſo on 
the other hand, thiugs which are found by 
Experience to be of a ſtrengthening quali- 
ty, and fit to brace the fibers, are almoſt 
univerſally rough and pungent to the taſte, 
and in many caſes rough even to the touch. 
We often apply the quality of ſweetneſs, 
metaphorically, to viſual objects. For the 
better carrying on this remarkable ana- 
logy of the ſenſes, we may here call ſweet- 
neſs the beautiful of the taſte. 


SECT. XXIII. 
VARIATION, why beautiful. 


ANOTHER principal property of 
beautiful objects is that the line of 
their parts is continually varying its direc- 
tion; but it varies it by a very inſenſible 
deviation, it never varies it ſo quickly as 
to ſurprize, or by the ſharpneſs of its angle 
to cauſe any twitching or convulſion of the 
optic nerve. Nothing long continued in 


the ſame manner, nothing very ſuddenly 
| varied 
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varied can be beautiful; becauſe both are 
oppoſite to that agreeable relaxation, which 
is the characteriſtic effect of beauty. It is 
thus in all the ſenſes. A motion in a right 
line, is that manner of moving next to a 
very gentle deſcent, in which we meet the 
leaſt reſiſtance; yet it is not that manner 
of moving, which, next to a deſcent, wea- 
ries us the leaſt. Reſt certainly tends to 
relax; yet there i is a ſpecies of motion which 


relaxes more than reſt; a gentle oſcillatory _ 


motion, a rifing and falling. Rocking ſets 
children to ſleep better than abſolute reſt; 
there is indeed (carce any thing at that age, 
which gives more pleaſure than to be gent- 
ly lifted up and down; the manner of play- 
ing which their nurſes uſe with children, 
and the weighing and ſwinging uſed after- 
wards by themſelves as a favourite amuſe- 
ment, evince this very ſufficiently. Moſt 
people muſt have obſerved the ſort of fenfe 
they have had, on being ſwiftly drawn in 
an ealy coach, on a ſmooth turf, with gra- 
dual aſcents and declivities. This will give 
a better idea of the beautiful, and point 
out its probable cauſe better than almoſt 
any thing elſe, On the contrary ; when one 
M 3 is 
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is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, 
the pain felt by theſe ſudden inequalities 
(hews why ſimilar ſights, feelings and ſounds 
are ſo contrary to beauty; and with regard 
to the feeling, it is exactly the ſame in its 
effect, or very nearly the ſame, whether, for 
inſtance, I move my hand along the ſurface 
of a body of a certain ſhape, or whether 
- ſuch a body is moved along my hand, But 
to bring this analogy of the ſenſes home to 
the eye; if a body preſented to that ſenſe 
has ſuch a waving ſurface that the rays of 
light reflected from it are in a continual in- 
ſenſible deviation from the ſtrongeſt to the 
weakeſt, (which is always the caſe in a ſur- 
face gradually unequal,) it muſt be exactly 
ſimilar in its effe on the eye and touch; 
upon the one of which it operates directly, 
on the other indirectly. And this body 
will be beautiful if the lines which com- 
poſe its ſurface are not continued, even ſo 
varied, in a manner that may weary or diſ- 
ſipate the attention. The variation itſelf 
muſt be continually varied. 


SECT. 
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Se 
Concerning SM ALLNESS, 


O avoid a ſameneſs which may ariſe 

| from the too frequent repetition of 

the ſame reaſonings, and of illuſtrations of 
the ſame nature, I will not enter very mi- 
nutely into every particular that regards 
beauty, as it is founded on the diſpoſition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itſelf, In 
ſpeaking of the magnitude of bodies there 
is great unceriainty, becauſe the ideas of 
great and ſmall, are terms almoſt entirely 
relative to the ſpecies of the object, which | 
are infinite. It is true, that having once 
fixed the ſpecies of any object, and, the di- 
menſions common in the individuals of - 
that ſpecies, we may obſerve ſome that ex- 
ceed, and ſome that fall ſhort of the ordi- 
_ nary ſtandard; theſe which greatly exceed, 
are by that exceſs, provided the ſpecies it - 
ſelf be not very ſmall, rather great and ter- 
rible than beautiful; but as in the animal 
world, and in a good meaſure in the vege- 
table world likewiſe, the qualities that con- 
ſtitute beauty may poſlibly be united to 
Mee things 
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things of greater dimenſions; when they 
are ſo united they conſtitute a ſpecies ſome- 
thing different both from the ſublime and 
beautiful, which I have before called Fine; 
but this kind I imagine has not ſuch a 
power on the paſſions, either as vaſt bodies 
have which are endued with the correſpon- 
dent qualities of the ſublime; or as the 
qualities of beauty have when united in a 
fmall object. The affection produced by 
large bodies adorned with the ſpoils of 
beauty, is a tenſion continually * relieved 
which approaches to the nature of medio- 
crity. But if I were to ſay how I find my- 
ſelf affected upon ſuch occaſions, I ſhould 
fay that the ſublime ſuffers leſs by being 
united to ſome of the qualities of beauty, 
than beauty does by being joined to great- 
neſs of quantity, or any other properties of 
the ſublime. There is ſomething ſo over- 
ruling in whatever inſpires us with awe, in 
all things which belong ever ſo remotely 
to terror, that nothing elſe can ſtand in 
their preſence. There lie the qualities of 
beauty either dead and unoperative; or at 
moſt exerted to mollify the rigour and 
ſterneſs of the terror, which is the natural 


; concomitant of greatneſs, Beſides the ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary great in every ſpecies, the op- 
polite to this, the dwarfiſh and diminutive 
ought to be conſidered. Littleneſs, merely 
as ſuch, has nothing contrary to the idea of 
beauty. The humming bird both in ſhape 
and colouring yields to none of the wing- 
ed ſpecies, of which it is the leaſt; and per- 
haps his beauty is enhanced by his ſmall- 
neſs. But there are animals, which when 
they are extremely ſmall are rarely (if ever) 
beautiful. There is a dwarfiſh ſize of men 
and women, which is almoſt conſtantly ſo 
groſs and maſſive in compariſon of their 
height, that they preſent us with a very 
diſagreeable image. But ſhould a man be 
found not above two or three feet high, 
ſuppoſing ſuch a perſon to have all the parts 
of his body of a delicacy ſuitable to ſuch. 
a ſize, and otherwiſe endued with the com- 
mon qualities of other beautiful bodies, I 
am pretty well convinced that a perſon of 
ſuch a ſtature might be conſidered as beau- 
tiful; might be the object of love; might 
give us very pleaſing ideas on viewing him. 
The only thing which could poſlibly inter- 
| Poſe to check our pleaſure is, that ſuch 
creatures, however formed, are unuſual, 

Mg: fo 1 
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and are often therefore conſidered as ſome- 

thing monſtrous. The large and gigantic, 

I though very compatible with the ſublime, 

is contrary to the beautiful, It is impoſſi- 

| ble to ſuppoſe a giant the object of love. 

1 When we let our imagination looſe in ro- 

mance, the ideas we naturally annex to 

| that ſize are thole of tyranny, cruelty, in- 

[| juſtice, and every thing horrid and abo- 
minable. We paint the giant ravaging the 

| country, plundering the innocent traveller, 
ll! and afterwards gorged with his half- living 
i fleſh: ſuch are Polyphemus, Cacus and o- 

|} thers, who make ſo great a figure in ro- 

| mances and heroic poems. The event we 
attend to with the greateſt ſatisfaction is 
their defeat and death. I do not remem · 
| ber in all that multitude of deaths with 
i | which the Iliad is filled, that the fall of 
1 any man remarkable for his great ſtature 

| and ſtrength touches us with pity; nor does 

1 it appear that the author, ſo. well read in 
[ff human nature, ever intended it ſhould, It 

is Simoiſius in the ſoft bloom of youth, torn. 
j from his parents, ho tremble for a cou- 

[| rage ſo ill ſuited to his ſtrength; it is ano - 
iN ther hurried by war from the new. embra- 


ces of his bride, young, and fair, and a 
11+Y novice 


\ 
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novice to the field, who melts us by his 
untimely fate, Achilles, in ſpite of the ma- 
ny qualities of beauty which Homer has 
beſtowed on his. outward form, and the 
many great virtues with which he has a- 
dorned his mind, can never make us love 
| him. + It may be obſerved, that Homer has 
given the Trojans, : whoſe fate he has de- 
ſigned to excite: our compaſſion, infi ni te- 
ly more of the amlable ſocial virtues than 
he has diſtributed among the Greeks. 
With regard to the Trojans, the paſſion he 
chuſes to raiſe is pity; pity is a pliſſſon 
founded on love; and theſe fer, and if 1 
may ſay, domeſtic virtues, are certainly the 
moſt amiable. But he has made the Greeks - 
far their ſuperiors in the politic and milita- - 
ry virtues. The councilsof Priamare weak; 
the arms of Hector comparatively feeble; 
his courage far below that of Achilles. 
Vet we love Priam more than Agamem- 
non, and Hector more than his conquetor 


Achilles. - Admitation is the paſfion-which -* 


Homer would excite in favour of the 

Grecks, and he has done it by beſtowing 
on them the virtues which have bur little 
to do with love. This ſhort digreſſion is 
perhaps not wholly. beſide our purpoſe, . 
where - 
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where our buſineſs is to ſhew, that objects 
of great dimenſions are incompatible with 
beauty, the more incompatible as they are 
greater; whereas the ſmall, if ever they 
fail of beauty, this failure is not to be at- 
tributed to their ſize, 


SECT. XXV. 
Of COLOUR. 


I TH regard to colour, the diſqui- 

Y fition is almoſt infinite; but I con- 
ceive the principles laid down in the be- 
ginning of this part are ſufficient to account 
for the effects of them all, as well as for 
the agreeable effect of tranſparent bodies, 
whether fluid or ſolid. Suppoſe I look at 
a bottle of muddy liquor, of a blue or red 
colour: the blue or red rays cannot paſs 
clearly to the eye, but are ſuddenly and 
3 ſtopped by the intervention of 
little opaque bodies, which without prepa- 
ration change the idea, and change it too 
into one diſagreeable in its own, nature, 
conformable to the principles laid dow 
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in ſe. 24. But when the ray paſſes with- 
out ſuch oppoſition through the glaſs or li- 
quor, when the glaſs or liquor are quite 
tranſparent, the light is ſomething ſoftened 
in the paſſage, which makes it more agree- 
able even as light; and the liquor reflect= 
ing all the rays of its proper colour evenly, 
it has ſuch an effect on the eye, as (mouth, 
_ opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. 

So that the pleaſure here is compounded of 
the ſoftneſs of the tranſmitted; and the 
evenneſs of the reflected light. This plea- 
ſure may be heightened by the common 
principles in other things, if the ſhape of 
the glaſs which holds the tranſparent li- 
quor be ſo judiciouſly varied, as to preſent 
the colour gradually and. interchangeably 
weakened and ſtrengthened. with all that 
variety which judgment in affairs of this 
nature ſhall ſuggeſt, On a review of all 
that has been ſaid of the effects, as well as 
the cauſes of both; it will appear, that the _ 
ſublime and beautiful are built on princi- 
ples very different, and that their affecti- 
tions are as different: the great has terror 


for its baſis; which, when it is modified, 
| cauſes 
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cauſes that emotion in the mind, which I 
have called aſtoniſhment; the beautiful is 
ſounded on mere poſiti ve pleaſure, and ex- 
cites in the ſoul that feeling, which is call- 
ed love. Their cauſes have made the ſub- 
ject of this ſourth part. | 


The end of the Fourth Part, 
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Philoſophical * Enquiry: 
INTO THE. »h 
ORIGIN. or ova IDEAS: 


Gr THEHE.: 


Sublime and Beautiful. 


PART V. 
e 
of WORDS. 
FATURAL objetts affect us, by the 


laus of that connexion, which Pro- 

vidence has eſtabliſned between certain 

motions and configurations of bodies, and 
certain conſequent. feelings in our minds. 
Painting affects in the ſame manner, but 
with the ſuperadded pleaſure of imitation: 
Architecture affects by the laws of nature; 


and the law of reaſon from which latter 
reſult 
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reſult the rules of proportion, which make 
a work to be praiſed or cenſured, in the 
Whole or in ſome part, when the end for 

which.u was deſigned is or is not properly 
anſwered. But as to words, they ſeem to 
me to affect us in a manner very different 
from that in which we are affected by na- 
tural objects, or by painting or architec- 
ture; yet words bave as conſiderable a ſnare 
in exciting ideas of beauty and of the ſub- 
lime as any of thoſe, and ſometimes a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an en- 
quiry into the manner by which they ex- 
cite ſuch emotions is far from being unne- 
ceſſary in a diſcoutſe of this kind. 


Ser. 


The common effect of POE TR Y, not 
buy railing ideas of things. 


HE common notion of the power of 
| poetry and eloquence, as well as 
that of words in ordinary converſation, is; 
that they affect the mind by railing in it 
ideas of thole things for which cuſtora has 
appointed them to ſtand. To examine 
ke truth of this notion, it may be requiſite 


to 
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to obſerve that words may be divided into 
three ſoris. The firſt are ſuch as repreſent 
many ſimple ideas united by nature to form 
ſome one determinate compoſition, as man, 
| horſe, tree, caſtle, &c. Theſe I call aggre- 
gate words. The lecond, are they that 
ſtand for one ſimple idea of ſuch compo- 
ſitions and no more; as red, blue, round, 
ſquare, and the like. Theſe I call fmple 
abſtrac! words, The third, are thoſe, 
which are formed by an union, an arbitrary 
union of both the others, and of the vari- 
ous relations between them, in greater or 
leſs degrees of complexity ; as virtue, ho- 
nour, perſuaſion, magiſtrate, and the like. 
Thele 1 call compounded _ abſlraft words. 
Words, I am ſenlible, are capable of being 
elaſſed into more curious diſtinctions; but 
theſe ſeem to be natural, and enough for 
our purpoſe ; and they are diſpoſed in that 
order in which they are commonly taught, 
and in which the mind gets the ideas 
they are ſubſtituted for. I ſhall begin with 
the third fort of words; compound ab- 
_ tracts, ſuch as virtue, honour, perſuaſion, 
docility. Of theſe I am convinced, that 


whatever power they may have on the pal- 
ſions, 
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ſions, they do not derive it from any repre- 
ſentation raiſed in the mind of the things 
for which they ſtand. As compoſitions, 
they are not real effences, and hardly cauſe, 
I think, any real ideas. No body, I be- 
heve, immediately on hearing the ſounds, 
virtue, liberty, or honour, conceives any 
preciſe notion of the particular modes of 
action and thinking, together with the mixt 
and ſimple ideas, and the ſeveral relations 
of them ſor which theſe words ate ſubſtitu- 
ted; neither has he any general idea, com- 
pounded of them; for if he had, then ſome 
of thoſe particular ones, though indiſtinct 
perhaps, and conſuſed, might come ſoon to 
be perceived. But this, I take it, is hardly 
ever the caſe, For put yourſelf upon ana- 
lyſing one of theſe words, and you muſt 
reduce it from one ſet of general words 
to another, and then into the ſimple ab- 
ſtracts and aggregates, in a much longer 
ſeries than may be at firſt imagined, before 
any real idea emerges to light, before you 
come to diſcover any thing like the firſt 
principles of ſuch compoſitions; and when 
you have made ſuch a difcovery of the ori- 
ginal ideas, the effect of the compoſition is 
utterly 
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utterly loſt. A train of thinking of this 
ſort, is much too long to be purſued in the 
ordinary ways of converſation, nor is it at 


all neceſſary that it ſhould. Such words- 


are in reality but mere ſounds; but they 
are ſounds, which being ufed on particular 
occaſions, wherein we receive ſome good, 
or ſuffer ſome evil, or ſee others affected- 
with good or evil; or which we hear ap- 
plied to other intereſting.things or events; 

and being: applied in ſuch a variety of 
caſes that we know readily by habit to 
what things they belong, they produce in 
the mind, whenever they ate afterwards 
mentioned, effects ſimlar to thoſe of their 
occaſions. The ſounds being often uſed 
without reference to any particular occaſi- 
on, and carrying ſtill their firſt impreſſions, 

they at laſt utterly loſe their connection. 
with the particular occaſions that gave riſe - 
to them; yet the ſound without any annex- 
ed. notion .continues to operate as before, . 


8 E C T. 
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— 1 
General words before IDEA 8 


IR Locke has ſomewhere obſerved 
with his uſual ſagacity, that moſt 
general words, thoſe belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil, eſpecially, are 
taught before the particular modes of 
action to which they belong are preſented 
to the mind; and with them, the love of 
the one, and the abhorrence of the other ; 
for the minds of children are fo ductile, 
that a nurſe, or any perſon about a child, 

by ſeeming pleaſed or diſpleaſed with any 
thing, or even any word, may give the diſ- 
poſition of the child a ſimilar turn. When 
afterwards, the ſeveral occurrences in life 
come to be applied to theſe words; and 
that which 1s pleaſant often appears under 
the name of evil; and what is diſagreeable 
to nature is called good and virtuous; a 
ſtrange confuſion of ideas and affections 
ariſes in the minds of many; and an ap- 
pearance of no ſmall contradiction between 
their notions and their actions, There are 
many, who love virtue, and who. deteſt 
| vice, 
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vice, and this not from hypocriſy or affec- 
tation, who notwithſtanding very frequent- 
ly act ill and wickedly in particulars with- 
out the leaſt remorſe ; becauſe theſe parti. 
cular occaſions never came into view, when 
the paſſions on the ſide of virtue were fo 
warmly affected by certain words heated 
originally by the breath of others; and for 
this reaſon, it is hard to repeat certain ſets 
of words, though owned by themſelves un- 
operative, without being in ſome degree 
affected, eſpecially if a warm and affecting 
tone of voice accompanies them, as ſup- 


poſe, 
Wiſe, valiant, generous, good and great. 


Theſe words, by having no application, 
ought to be unoperative; but when words 
commonly ſacred to great occaſions are 
uſed, we are affected by them even with- 
out the occaſions. When words which 
have been generally fo applied are put to- 
gether without any rational view, or in 
ſuch a manner that they do not rightly 
agree with each other, the ſtyle is called 
bombaſt. And it requires in ſeveral caſes 
much good ſenſe and experience to be 

guarded 
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guarded againſt the force of ſuch language; 

for when propriety is negleCted, a greater 
number of theſe affecting words may be 
taken into the ſervice, and a greater varie- 
ty may be indulged in combining them. 


SST. IV; 
The effect of WORDS. 


F words have all their poſſible extent of 

power, three effects ariſe in the mind 
of the hearer. The firft is, the ſound; the 
ſecond, the picture, or repreſentation of the 
thing ſignified by the ſound ; the third is, 
the affefion of the ſoul produced by one or 
by both of the foregoing. Compounded ab- 
Aract words, of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing, (honour, juſtice, liberty, and the like.) 
produce the fiiſt and the laſt of theſe ef- 
fects, but not the ſecond, Simple abtrads, 
are uſed to ſignify ſome one {imple idea 
without much adverting to others which 
may chance to attend it, as blue, green, 
hot, cold, and the like; theſe are capable 
of affecting all three of the purpoſes of 
words; as the aggregate words, man, 
caſtle, horſe, &c. are in a yet higher de- 
b n 1 gree, 
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gree. But I am of opinion, that the moſt 
general effect even of theſe words, does not 
ariſe from their forming piCtures of the ſe- 
veral things they would repreſent in the 
imagination; becauſe on a very diligent 
examination of my own mind, and getting 
others to conſider theirs, I do not find that 
once in twenty times any ſuch picture is 
formed, and when it is, there is moſt com- 
monly a particular effort of the imaginati- 
on for that purpoſe. But the aggregate 
words operate as I faid of the compound 
abſtracts, not by preſenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from uſe the ſame 
effect on being mentioned, that their ori- 
ginal has when it is ſeen. Suppoſe we were 
to read a paſſage to this effect, . The ri- 
ver Danube riſes in a moiſt and mountain- 
ous ſoil in the heart of Germany, where 
winding to and fro it waters ſeveral prin- 
cipalities, until turning into Auſtria and 
leaving the walls of Vienna it paſſes into 
Hungary; there with a vaſt flood augment- 
ed by the Saave and the Drave it quits 
Chriſtendom, and rolling through the bar- 
barous countries which border on Tarta- 


ry, it enters by many mouths into the 
Black 
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Black fea.” In this deſcription many 


things are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, 


cities, the ſea, &c; Bur let any body ex- 
amine himſelf, and ſee whether he has had 
impreſſed on his imagination any pictures 
of a river, mountain, watery ſoil, Germany, 
&c. Indeed it is impoſſible, in the rapidi- 
ty and quick ſucceiſion of words in con- 
verſation, to have ideas both of the ſound 
of the word, and of the thing repreſented; 
beſides ſome words expreſſing real eſſences, 
are ſo mixed with others of a general and 


nominal import, that it is impracticable to 


jump from ſenſe to thought, from particu- 
lars to generals, from things to words, in 
ſuch a manner as to anſwer the purpoſes of 
life; nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould, 


SES TI. V. 


Examples RE WORDS may affect with- 
out raiſing IMAGES. 


Find it very hard to perſuade ſeveral 
that their paſſions are affected by words 
from whence they have no ideas; and yet 
harder to convince them, that in the ordi- 


nary courſe of converſation we are ſuffici- 
| * | ently 
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ently underſtood without raiſing ary ima: 
ges of the things concerning which ve 
| ſpeak. It ſeems to be an odd ſubject of - 
diſpute with any man, whether he has ideas 
in his mind. or not. of this at firſt yiew, 
every man, in his own. forum, ought 0 
judge without appeal. But ſtrange as it 
may appear, we are often at a laſs to know 
what ideas we have of things, or Whether 
we have any ideas at all upon ſome ſub · 
jects. It even requires a good deal of at- 
tentian to be thoroughly ſatisfied on this 
head. Since I wrote theſe papers Lund 
two very ſtriking inſtances of the polſibility 
there is, that a man may hear words ith- 
out having any idea of the things which 
they repreſent, and yet afterwards. he capa- 
ble of returning them to others, combined 
in a new way, and with great proprięty, 
energy and inſtruction. The firſt inſtance, 
is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poet, blind fr 
his birth. Few men bleſſed with the, mo 
perfect ' ſight can deſcribe viſual objects 
+ with more ſpirit and juſtneſs than this blind 
man; which cannot poſſibly . be attrjbut- 
ed to his having a clearer, conception orf 
.the things be deſcribes than is common, to 
N "other 
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other perſons. Mr. Spence, in an elegant 
preface which he has written to the works 
of this poet, reaſons very ingeniouſly, and, 

I imagine, for the moſt part very rightly, 
upon the cauſe of this extraordinary phœno- 
minon; but I cannot altogether agree with 
him, that ſome i improprieties in language 


and thought which occur in theſe Poems 


have ariſen from the blind poet's imper- 
fect conception of viſual objects, ſince ſuch 
improprieties, and much greater, may be 
found in writers even of an higher claſs 
than Mr. Blacklock, and who, notwith- 
ſanding, pofſeſſed the faculty of ſeeing in 
its full perfection. Here is a poet doubt- 
leſs as much affected by his own deſeripti- 
ons as any that reads them can be; and 
yet he is affected with this ſtrong enthuſi- 
aſm by things of which he neither has, nor 
can poſſibly have any idea further than that 


of ea bare ſound; and why may not thoſe 


who read his works be affected in the ſame 
manner that he was, with as little of any 


real ideas of the things deſcribed ? The ſe- 


cond inftance is of Mr. Saunderſon, profeſ- 
ſor of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. This learned man had ac- 
quired 
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"quired great knowledge in natural philoſo- 
phy, in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences 
depend upon mathematical ſkill, What 
was the moſt extraordinary, and the moſt 
to my purpoſe, he gave exeellent lectures 
upon light and -colours; and this man 
taught others the theory of thoſe ideas 
which they had, and which he himſelf un- 
doubtedly had not. But it is-probable, 
that the words red, blue, green, anſwered 
to him as well as the ideas of the colours 
themſelves, for the ideas of greater or lefs 
degrees of refrangibility being applied'to 
theſe words, and the blind man being in- 
ſtructed in what other reſpects they were 
found to agree or to diſagree, it was as ea- 
ſy for him to reaſon upon the words as if 
he had been fully maſter of the ideas. 
Indeed it muſt be owned he could make 
no new diſcoveries in the way of experi- 
ment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common diſcourſe. When I 
wrote this laſt ſentence, and uſed the words 
n every day and common diſcourſe, I had no 
images in my mind of any ſucceſſion of 
time; nor of men in conference with each 
other; nor do I imagine that the reader 
Na will 
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will have any ſuch ideas on reading it. 
Neither when I ſpoke of red, blue, and 
green, as well as of refrangibility, had I 
theſe ſeveral colours, or the rays of light 
paſſing into a different medium, and there 
diverted from their courſe, painted before 
me in the way of images. I know very 
well that the mind poſſeſſes a faculty of 
raiſing ſuch images at pleaſure; but then 
an act of the will is neceſſary to this; and 
in ordinary converſation or reading, it is 
very rarely that any image at all is excit- 
ed in the mind. If I ſay, „I ſhall go to 
ö Italy next ſummer, I am well under- 
ſtood. Yet I believe no body has by this 
painted in his imagination the exact figure 
of the ſpeaker paſſing by land or by water, 
or both; ſometimes on horſeback, ſome- 
 ._ -times'in-a carriage; with all the particu- 
lars of the journey. Still leſs has he any 
| idea of Italy, the country to which I pro- 
poſed to go; or of the greenneſs of the 
fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 
-watmth of the air with the change to this 
from a different ſeaſon, vhich are the ideas 
or which the word ſummer is ſubſtituted; 
Hut leaſt of all has he any idea from the 


word 


- 
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word next, for this word ſtands for the 
idea of many ſummers, with the excluſion 

ol all but one: and ſurely the man who ſays 
next ſummer, has no images of ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion, and ſuch an excluſion. In ſhort, it 
is not only of thoſe ideas which are com- 
monly called abſtract, and of which no i- 
mage at all can be formed, but even of 
particular real beings, that we converſe 
without. having any idea of them excited 
in the imagination; as will certainly appear 
on a diligent examination of our own minds. 
Indeed ſo little does poetry depend for its 
effect on the power of raifing ſenſible ima- 
ges, that I: am convinced it would loſe a 
very conſiderable part of its energy, if this 
were the neceſſary reſult of all deſcription, 
Becauſe that union of affecting worda 
which. is the moſt powerful of all poetical 
inſtrumenta, would frequently loſe ita farea 
along with its propriety and conſiſtancꝝ, if 
the ſenſible. images were always excited. 
There is not perhaps in the whole Eneid a 
more grand and laboured paſſage, than 
the. deſcription of Vulcan's: cayera in Etna, 
and the warks. that are, there catried an. 
N Vg 
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Virgil dwells particularly on the formation 
of the thunder which he deſcribes unfi- 
niſned under the hammers of the Cyclops. 


But what are the principles of this extraor- 
dinary compoſition ?. 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aguoſæ 
Addiderant ; rutili tres ignis et alitis Auſtri ; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, metumque 
Mifcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 
 Threepoints of rain; three forks of bail conſpire ; 
Three arm'd with wind; and three were barb'd 
with fire. 
The maſs they temper'd thick with Iivid rays, 
Fear, wrath and terror, and the lightning's blaze. 
Pir r. 


This ſeems to me admirably ſublime; 
yet if we attend coolly to the kind of 
ſenſible images which a combination of 
ideas of this fort muſt form, the chi- 
meras of madmen cannot appear more 
wild and abſurd than ſuch a picture. 
« Three rays of twiſted ſbowers, three f 
4 watry clouds, three of fire, and three of the 
< winged ſouth wind; then mixed they in the 
4 work terrific ligbtnings, and ſound, and 
« fear, and anger, with purſuing flames. 
This ſtrange compoſition. is formed into a. 


| grols body; it is * by the Cyclops, 
it 
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it is in part poliſhed, and partly continues 
rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us a 


noble aſſemblage of words, correſponding 


to many noble ideas, which are connected 
by. circumſtances of time or place, or re- 
lated to each other by cauſe and effect, or 
aſſociated in. any- natural way, they may be 
moulded together in any form, and per- 
fectly anſwer their end. The pictureſque 
connection is not demanded; becauſe no 


real picture is formed; nor is the effect of 


the deſcription at all the leſs upon this ac- 


count. What is ſaid of Helen by Priam 


and the old men of his council, is general - 
ly thought to give us the higheſt poſlibie 
idea of that fatal beaaty. 


Ov yeja8oTys Tpwar xa} ef arp; A 
ToinF aps yuan wovy xporov akyic wa, 


Anus F abaralno: Jing. ws wares corey; ILLAD., 3. 


They cryꝰd, no wonder ſuch eeleflial charms 
For nine long years bade ſet the world in arms 
What winning graces ! what majeſtic mien! 
She moves a- goddeſs, and ſbe looks a queen. 
Here is not one word ſaid of the particu- 
lars of her beauty; nothing which can in 


the leaſt help us to any preciſe idea of her 
perſon; but yet we are much more touched 


by this manner of mentioning her, than by 


theſe long and laboured deſcriptions of He- 


1 — "is en, 


noni 
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len, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with 
in ſome avthots. I am ſure it affects me 
much more than the minute deſcription 
which Spencer has given of Belphebe; 
though I owh that there are parts in that 
deriſtion, as there are in all the deſcrip- 
tions of that excellent writer, extremely 
fine and poetical. The terrible picture 
which Lucretius has drawn of religion, in 
order to diſplay the magnanimity of his 
philoſophical hero in oppoſing her, is 
thought to be deſigned with great boldneſs 
and ſpirit. 


Humana ante oculor fard? cum vita jaceret, 
In terris, oppreſſa gravi ſub religione, 
Que caput e cali regionibus oflendebat 
Horribili ſuper aſpellu mortalibus inſlans ; 
Primum Graius bomo mortaleis tollere contre 
| Eft oculbi auſus. —— 


What idea do you derive from fo excellent 
a picture? none ai all moſt certainly; nei- 
ther has the poet ſaid a ſingle word which 
might in the leaſt ſerve to mark a ſingle 
limb or feature of the phantom, which he 
intended to repreſent 1 in all the horrors ima- 
gination can conceive. In reality, poetry 
and rhethoric do not ſucceed in exact de- 
h ſcription 
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ſeription ſo well as painting does; their bu- 
ſineſs is to affect rather by ſympathy than i- 
mitation; to diſplay rather the effect of 
things on the mind of the ſpeaker, or of o- 
thers, than to preſent a clear idea of the 
things themſelves. This is their moſt ex- 


tenſive province, and that in which they 
ſucceed the beſt. 


| SECT VL 
POETRY not ſtrictly an imitative art 


ENCE we may obſerve that, poetry 
taken in its moſt general ſenſe; 
cannot with ſtrit propriety be called 
an art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
tation ſo far as it deſeribes the man- 
ners and paſſions of men which their words 
can expreſs; where, animi mtus effert inter- 
prete lingua. There it is ſtrictly imitation; 
and all merely dramatic poetry. is of this. 
ſort. But deſcriptive poetry operates chief>. 
ly by ſubſtitution; by the means of ſounds, 
which by cuſtom have the effect of reali- 
ties. Nothing is an imitation further than 
as it reſembles ſome other thing; and words 
undoubtedly have no ſort of reſemblance- 
to the ideas for which they ſtand; 


SECT. 
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F 
How WORDS influence the paſſions. 


OW, as words affect not by any ori- 

ginal power, but by repreſentation, 
it might be ſuppoſed, that their influence 
over the paſſions ſhould be but light; yet it 
is quite otherwiſe; for we find by experi- 
ence that eloquence and poetry are as ca- 
pable, nay much more capable of making 
deep and lively impreſſions than any other 
arts, and even than nature itſelf in very 
many caſes. Aud this ariſes chiefly from 
theſe three cauſes, Firſt, that we take an 
extraordinary part in the paſſions of others, 
and that we ate eaſily affected and brought 
into ſympathy by any tokens which are 

ſhewn of them; and there are no tokens 
which can expreſs all the circumſtances of 
moſt paſſions ſo fully as words; ſo that if a 
perſon ſpeaks upon any ſubject, he can not 
only convey the ſubject to you, but like- 
wiſe the manner in which he is himſelf af- 
_ fected by it. Certain it is, that the influence 
of moſt things on our paſſions is not ſo much 
ſtom the things themſelves, as from our 
opini- 
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opinions eoncerning them; and theſe again 


depend very much on the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the moſt part by words 
only. Secondly, there are many things of 
a very affecting nature, which can ſeldom 
occur in the reality, but the words which 


an opportunity of making deep impreſſi- 


on and taking root in the mind, whilft the 


idea of the reality was tranſient; and to 
ſome perhaps never really occurred in any 
ſnape, to whom it is notwithſtanding very 
affecting, as wat, death, famine, &c. Be- 
ſides, many ideas, have never been at all 


preſented to the ſenſes of any men but 


by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven 
and hell, all of which have however a great 
influence over the paſſions. Thirdly, by 
- words we have it in our power to make ſuch 
combinations as we cannot poſſibly do other- 
wiſe. By this power of combining we are 


able, by the addition of well-choſen circum - 


ſtances, to give a new life and force to the 
fimple object. In painting we may repre- 
ſent any fine figure we pleaſe; but we ne- 
ver can give it thoſe enlivening touches 


which it may receive from words. To re- 


preſent.an angel! in a picture, you can only 


draw 


repreſent them often do; and thus they have 


by | 
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draw a beautiful young man winged; but 
what painting can furniſh out any thing ſo 
grand as the addition of one word, the 
angel of the Lord?” It is true, I have 
here-no clear idea, but theſe words affect 
the mind more than the ſenſible image did, 
which is all I contend for. A picture of 
Priam dragged to the altar's foot, and there 
murdered, if it were well executed, would 

undoubtedly be a very affecting piece, but 
there are certain aggravating circumſtances 

which it could never repreſent. | 
 Conguine f@dantem quos ipſe ſacraveraf 7 ignes, 


— — polluting with bis gore 
Thoſe flames, be Ballad at the. ſhrines before. 


Pirr. 

As a further inſtance, let us conſider thoſe 
Imes of Milton, where he deſcribes the tra- 
vels of the fallen angels through their diſ- 
mal habitation, . 

— Through many -a dark oy dreary ooh 
They paſt'd, and many a region dolorout ; | 
O'er many a frozen, many a frery Alp, 
Racks, caves, lakes, fent, 6 dent and Joader of 

. death; 


ll 4 univerſe of death; 


Here is diſplayed the force of union in. 
_ caves, lakes, dens, bogt, fens and ſbades; 
which 
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which yet would loſe the greateſt part of 
their effect, if they were not the 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens and ſhades | 
— 7 Death. 


This idea or this affe d ion cauſed by a 
word, which nothing but a word could an- 
nex to the others, raiſes a very great de- 
gree of the ſublime; and this ſublime is 
raiſed yet higher by what follows, a uni- 

verſe of Death.” Here are again two ideas 
not ꝓreſentible but by language; and an 
union of them great and amazing beyond 
conception; if they may properly be called 
ideas which preſent no diſtin&t image to 
the mind - but ſtill it will be difficult to 


conceĩve how words can move the paſſions 
which belong to real objects, without re- 
preſenting theſe objects cleatly. This is 
difficult to us, becauſe we do not ſufficient- 
ly :diſtinguiſh, in our obſervations upon 
language, between a clear expreſſion, and 


a ſtrong ex preſſion. Theſe are frequently 

confounded: with each other, though theß 

are in reality extremely. different, . 
former 


, 
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former regards the underſtanding ; the lat- 
ter belongs to the paſſions. The one de- 
ſcribes a thing as it is; the other deſcribes 
it as it is felt. Now, as there is a moving 
tone of voice, an impaſſioned countenance, 
an agitated geſture, which affect indepen- 
dently of the things about which they are 
exerted, ſo there are words, and certain diſ- 
poſitions of words which being peculiarly 
devoted to paſſionate ſubjects, and always 
uſed by thoſe who are under the influence 
of any paſſion; they touch and move us 
more than thoſe which far more clearly and 
diſtinctly expreſs the ſuhject matter. We 
yield to ſympathy, what we refuſe to deſ- 
cription. The truth is, all verbal deſcrip- 
tion, merely as naked deſcription, though 
never ſo exact, conveys ſo poor and inſuf- 
ficient an idea of the thing deſcribed, that 
it could ſcarcely have the ſmalleſt effect, if 
the ſpeaker did not call in to his aid thoſe 
modes of ſpeech that mark a ſtrong and 
lively feeling in himſelf. Then, by the 
contagion of our paſſions, we catch a fire 
already kindled in another, which probably 
might never have been ſtruck out by 
| | the 
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the object deſcribed, Words, ſtrongly 
conveying the paſſions, by thoſe means 
which we have already mentioned, fully 
compenſate for their weakneſs in other re- 
ſpects. It may be obſerved that very po- 
liſhed languages, and ſuch as are praiſed 
for their ſuperior clearneſs and perſpicuity, 
are generally deficient in ſtrength, The 
French language has that perfection, and 
that defect. Whereas the oriental tongues, 
and in general the languages of moſt un- 
poliſhed people, have a great force and 
energy of expreſſion; and this is but natu- 
ral. Uncultivated people are but ordinary 
obſervers of things, and not critical in 
diſtinguiſhing them; but, for that reaſon, 
they admire more, and are more affect ed 
with what they ſee, and therefore expreſs 
themſelves in a warmer and more-paſſion- 
ate manner. If the affection be well con- 
veyed, it will work its effect without any 
clear idea; often without any idea at all 
of the thing which has originally given riſe 
to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility 


of the ſubject, that J ſhould conſider po- 
| etry 
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etry as it regards the ſublime and beauti - 
ful more at large; but it muſt be obſerved 
that in this light it -has been often and 
well handled already. It was not my de- 
ſign to enter into the criticiſm of the ſub- 
lime and beautiful in any art, but to at- 
tempt to lay down ſuch. principles as may 
tend to aſcertain, to diſtinguiſh, and ta 
form a ſort of ſtandard for them; which 
purpoſes I thought might be beſt effected 
by an enquiry into the properties of ſuch 
things in nature as raiſe love and aſtoniſh- 
ment in us; and by ſhewing in what man- 
ner they operated to produce theſe paſſions. 
Words were only ſo far to be conſidered, 
as to ſnew upon what principle they were 
capable of being the repreſentatives of 
theſe natural things, and by what powers 
they were able to affect us often as ſtrongly 
as the things they repreſent, and ſome- 
times much mote ſtrongly. 
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EF ORE the Philoſophical Works of 
DD Lord BoLiNGBROKE had appeared, 
great Things were expected from the Lei- 
ſure of a Man, who from the ſplendid Scene 


ts 


of Aion, in which his Talents had enabled 
him to make ſo conſpicuous a Figure, had 


retired to employ thoſe Talents in the In- 
veſtigation of Truth. Philoſophy began to 
congratulate herſelf upon ſuch a Proſelyte 
from the World of Buſineſs, and hoped to 
have extended her Power under the Au- 
ſpices of ſuch a Leader. In the midſt of 
theſe pleaſing Expectations, the Works 
themſelves at laſt appeared in full Body, 
and with great Pomp. Thoſe who ſearch- 
ed in them for new diſcoveries in the My(- 
teries of Nature; thoſe who expected fome- 
thing which might explain or direct the 
Operations of the Mind; thoſe who hoped 
to ſee Morality illuſtrated and enforced; 

A 2 thoſe 


» 
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thoſe who looked for new Helps to Society 
and Government; thoſe who deſired to ſee 
the Characters and Paſſions of Mankind 
delineated; in ſhort all who conſider ſuch 
Things as Philoſophy, and require ſome of 
them at leaſt, in every philoſophical Work, 
all theſe were certainly diſappointed; they 
found the Land-marks of Science preciſely 
in their former Places: And they thought 
they received but a poor recompence for 
this diſappointment, in ſeeing every Mode 
of Religion attacked in a lively Manner, 
and the foundation of every Virtue, and of 
all Government, ſapped with great Art and 
much Ingenuity. What Advantage do we 
derive from ſuch Writings? What Delight 
can a Man find in employing a Capacity 
which might be uſefully exerted for the 
nobleſt Purpoſes, in a ſort of ſullen Labour, 
in which if the Author could ſucceed, he is 
obliged to own, that nothing could be 
more fatal to Mankind than his Succeſs. ? 

I cannot conceive how this fort of Wri- 
ters propoſe to compaſs the Deſigns they 
pretend to have in View, by the inſtru- 
ments which they employ. Do they pre- 
tend to exalt the Mind of Man, by prov- 

ing 
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ing him no better than a Beaſt? Do they 
think to enforce the Practice of Virtue, by 
denying that Vice and Virtue are diſtin- 
guiſhed by good or ill Fortune hete, or by 
Happineſs or Miſery hereafter?. Do they 
imagine they ſhall iacreaſe our Piety, and 
Reliance on God, by exploding his Provi- 
dence, and inſiſting that He is neither juſt: 
nor good? Such are the Doctrines which, 
ſometimes concealed, ſometimes openly 
and. fully avowed, are found to prevail 
throughout the Writings of Lord BoLinNG= 
BROKE, and ſuch are the Reaſonings which 
this noble Writer and ſeveral others have 
been pleaſed to dignify with the Name of 
Philoſophy. If theſe are delivered in a ſpe- 
cious Manner, and in a.Style above the 
common, they. cannot want a Number of 
Admirers of as much Docility as can be 
wiſhed for in Diſciples. To theſe the Edi- 
tor of the following little Piece had addreſ- 
ſed it: there is no reaſon to conceal the De- 
ſign of it any longer. 

The Deſign was, to ſhew that, without | 
the Exertion of any conſiderable Forces, 
the ſame Engines which were employed for 
the Deſtruction of Religion, might be em- 
ployed with equal Succeis for the Subver- 
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fron of Government; and that ſpecious Ar- 
guments might be uſed againſt thoſe Things 
. which they, who doubt of every thing elſe, 
will never permit to be queſtioned, It is 
an Obſervation which I think Horrates makes 
in one of his Orations againſt the Sophiſts, 
Thar it is far more eaſy to maintain a wrong 
Cauſe, and to ſupport paradoxical Opinions 
to the Satisfaction of a common Auditory, 
than toeſtabliſh a doubtful Trath by ſolid 
and concluſive Arguments. When Men 
find that fomething can be faid in favour 
of what, on the very Propoſal, they have 
thought utterly indefenſtble, they grow 
doubtful of their own Reaſon, they are 
thrown into a fort of pleaſing Surprize; 
they run along with the Speaker, charmed 
and captivated to find ſuch a plentiful Har- 
veſt of Reafoning, where all ſeemed barren 
and unpromiſing. This is the Fairy Land of 
Philoſophy. And it very frequently hap- 
pens, that thoſe pleaſing Impreſſions on the 
Imagination, ſubliſt and produce their Ef- 
| feQ, even after the Underſtanding has been 
ſatisfied of their unſubſtantial Nature, 
There is a fort of Gloſs upon ingenious 
Falfchoods, that dazzles the „ 
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but which neither belongs to, nor becomes 
the ſober Aſpect of Truth. I have met 
with a Quotation in Lord Coke's Reports 
that pleaſed me very much, though I do 
not know from whence he has taken it: 
* Interdum fucata falſitas, (ſays he) in mul-· 
ls eft probabilior, et ſepe rationibus vincit 
„ nudam veritatem.” In ſuch Caſes, the Wri- 
ter has a certain Fire and Alacrity inſpired 
into him by a Conſciouſneſs, that let it fare 
how it will with the Subject, his Ingenui- 
ty will be ſure of Applauſe; and this Alacri- 
ty becomes much-greater if he acts upon 
the offenſive, by the Impetuoſity that al- 
ways accompanies an Attack, and the un- 
fortunate propenſity which Mankind have 
to the finding and exaggerating Faults. 
The Editor is ſatisfied that a Mind which 
has no Reſtraint from a Senſe of its own 
Weakneſs, of its ſubordinate Rank in the 
Creation, and of the extreme Danger of 
letting the Imagination looſe upon ſome 
Subjects, may very plauſibly attack every 
thing the moſt excellent and venerable; 
that it would not be difficult to criticiſe 
the Creation itſelf; and that if we were to 
examine the divine Fabrics by our Ideas 


of Reaſon and Fitneſs, and to uſe the ſame 
A 4 Method 
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Method of Attack by which ſome Men 
have aſſaulted Revealed Religion, we might 
with as good Colour, and with the ſame 
Succeſs, make the Wiſdom and Power of 
God in his Creation appear to many no 
better than Fooliſhneſs, There is an Air 
of Plauſibility which accompanies vulgar 
Reaſonings and Notions taken from the 
beaten Circle of ordinary Experience, that 
is admirably ſuited to the narrow Capaci- 
ties of ſome, and to the Lazineſs of others, 
But this Advantage is in a great meaſure 
loſt, when a painful, comprehenſive Survey 
of a very complicated Matter, and which 
requires a great Variety of Confiderations, 
is % be made; when we muſt ſeek in a 
profound Subject, not only for Arguments, 
but for new Materials of Argument, their 
Meaſures and their Method of Arrange- 
ment; when we muſt go out of the Sphere 
of our ordinary Ideas, and when we can 
never walk ſure but by being ſenſible of 
our Blindneſs. And this we muſt do, or 
we do nothing, whenever we examine the 
Reſult of a Reaſon which is not our own. 
Even in Matters which are, as it were, juft 


within our Reach, what would become of 
the 
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the World if the Practice of all moral Duties, 
and the Foundations of Society, reſted upon 
having their Reaſons made clear and de- 
monſtrative to every Individual? 

The Editor knows that the Subject of 
this Letter is not ſo fully handled as obvi- 
ouſly it might; it was not his Deſign to 
ſay all that could poſſibly be ſaid. It had 
been inexcuſable to fill a large Volume with 
the Abuſe of reaſon: nor would ſuch an 
abuſe have been tolerable even for a few 

Pages, if ſame Under-plot, of more Conſe- 
quence than the apparent Deſign, had not 
been carried on. 
Some Perſons have thought that the Ad- 
vantages of the State of Nature ought to 
have been more fully diſplayed. This 
had undoubtedly been a very ample Sub- 
ject for Declamation; but they do not con- 
ſider the Characters of the piece. The 
Writers againſt Religion, whilſt they oppoſe 
every Syſtem, are wiſely careful never to 
ſet up any of their own. If ſome Inaccu- 
racies in Calculation, in Reaſoning, or in Me- 
thod be found, perhaps theſe will not be 
looked upon as Faults by the Admirers of 
Lard BolINOBROKE; who will, the Editor 
| 3 _—_ = 
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is afraid, obſerve-much more of his Lord- 
ſhip's Character in ſuch Particulars of the 
following Letter, than they are to find of 
that rapid Torrent of an impetuous and 
overbearing Eloquenee, and the Variety of 
rich Imagery for which that Writer is Juſt- 
ly admired, 
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Gau I venture to ſay, my Lon, 


were inclined to the Party which you 
adopted, rather by .the Feelings of your 
good Nature, than by the Conviction of 
your Judgment? We laid open the Founda- - 
tions of Society; and you feared, that the 
Curioſity of this Search might endanger the 
Ruin of the whole Fabric. You would rea- 
dily have allowed my Principle, but you 
dreaded the Conſequences; you thought, 
that having once entered into theſe reaſon- 
ings, we might be carried inſenſibly and 
irceſiſtibly further than at firſt we could ei- 
ther have imagined .or . wiſhed, _ But for 


that in our late Converſation, you | | 
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my part, my Lorp, I then thought, and 
am ſtill of the ſame Opinion, that Error, 
and not Truth of any kind, is dangerous; 
that ill Concluſions can only flow from falſe 
Propoſitions; and that, to know whether 
any propoſttion be true or falſe, it is a pre- 
poſterous Method to examine it by its ap- 
parent Conſequences. 

Theſe were the Reaſons which induced 
m- to go. ſo far into that Enquiry; and they. 
are the Reaſons which direct me in all my 
Enquiries. I had indeed often reflected 
en that Subject before I could prevail upon 
myſelf to communicate my Reflections to 
any body. They were generally melan- 
choly enough; as thoſe uſually are which 
carry us beyond the mere Surface of Things, 
and which would undoubtedly make the 
Lives of all thinking Men extremely miſe. 
rable, if the ſame Philoſophy which cauſed 
the Grief, did not at the ſame Time ad-: 
miniſter the Comfort. 
On conſidering political Societies; their. 
Origin, their Conſtitution, and their Effects, 
I have ſometimes been in a good deal more 
than Doubt, whether the Creator did ever 
really intend Man for a State of Happineſs. 
; He. 
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He has mixed in his Cup a Number of na- 
tural Evils, (in ſpite of the Boaſts of Stoi- 
ciſm they are Evils) and every Endeavour 
which the Art and Policy of Mankind has 
uſed from the Beginning of the World to 
this Day, in order to alleviate, or. cute 
them, has only ſerved to introduce new 
Miſchiefs, or to aggrayate and inflame the 
old. Beſides this, the Mind of. Man itſelf - 
is too active and -reftle(s.a Principle ever to 
ſettle on the true Point of Quiet. It diſco- 
vers every Day ſome craving Want in a. 
Body, which really wants but little. It eve- 
ry Day invents ſome new artificial Rule to 
guide that Nature which if left to itſelf were 
the beſt and ſureſt Guide. It finds out ima - 
ginary Beings preſcribing. imaginary Laws; 
and then, it raiſes imaginary Terrors to ſup- 
Port a Belief in thoſe Beings, and an Obedi- 
ence to thoſe Laws. Many Things. have 
been ſaid, and very well undoubtedly, on 
the Subjection in which we-ſhould preſerve - 
our Bodies to the Government of our Un- 
derſtanding; but enough has not been ſaid 
upon the Reſtraint which our bodily Neceſ- 
ſities ought to lay on the extravagant Sub- 
Jimities, and excentric Rovings of our 
Minds. The Body, or as ſome love to call 
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it, our inferior Nature, is wiſer in its own 
plain Way, and attends its own Buſineſs 
more directly than the Mind with all its 
boaſted Subtilty. 

In the State of Nature, without queſtion, 
Mankind was ſubject to many and great 
Inconveniencies.. Want of Union, Want 
of mutual Aſſiſtance, Want of a common 
Arbitrator to reſort to in their Differences: 
| Theſe were Evils which they could not but 
have felt pietty ſeverely. on many Occaſi - 
ons. The original Children of the Earth 
lived with their Brethren of the other Kinds 
in much Equality, Their Diet muſt have 
been confined almoſt wholly to the vegeta- 
ble Kind; and the ſame Tree, which in its 
flouriſhing State produced them Berries, in 
its Decay gave them an Habitation. The 
mutual Deſires of the Sexes uniting their Bo- 
dies and Affections, and the Children, which 
were the Reſults of their Intereourſes, intro- 
duced firſt the Notion of Society, and taught 
its Conveniencies. This Society, founded in 
natural Appetites and Inſtincts, and not in 
any poſitive Inſtitution, I ſhall call Natural 
Society. Thus far Nature went, and ſucceed- 
ed; but Man would go further, The great 

Ee 
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Error of our Nature is, not to know where 
to ſtop, not to be ſatisfied with any reaſon- 
able Acquirement; not to Compound with 
our Condition; but to loſe all we have gain- 
ed by an inſatiable Purſuit after more. Man 
found a conſiderable Advantage by this: 
Union of many Perſons to form one Fami- 
ly; he therefore judged that he would find 
his Account proportionably in an Union 
of many Families into one Body politic. 
And as Nature had formed no Bond of 
Union to hold them together, he ſupplied: 
this defect by Laws. 
This is Political Society; And hence the: 
Sources of what are uſually called States, 
civil Societies, or Governments; into ſome 
Form of which, more extended or reſtrain- 
ed, all Mankind have gradually. fallen. 
And fince it has ſo happened, and that we- 
owe an implicit Reverence to all the Inſti- 
tutions of our anceſtors, we ſhall conſider. 
theſe Inſtitutions with all that Modeſty 
with which we ought to conduct ourfelves- 
in examining a received Opinion; but with 
all that Freedom and Candor which we owe - 
to Truth wherever we find it, or however it 


* contradict our own * or oppoſe 
our 
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dur o Intereſts. There is a moſt abſurd 
and audacious Method of reaſoning avow- 
ed by ſome Bigots and Enthuſiaſts, and 
through. Fear aſſented to by ſome wiſer and 
better Men; it is this. They argue againſt. 
a. fair Diſcuſſion of popular Prejudices, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, tho? they ſhould be ſound 
without any reaſonable Support, yet the 
Diſcovery might be productive of the moſt 
dangerous. Conſequences. . Abſurd - and 


blaſphemous Notion ! as if all Happineſs . 


was not connected with the Practice of Vir» - 
tue, which neceſſarily depends upon the 
Knowledge of Truth; that is, upon, the 
Knowledge of thoſe unalterable Relations 
which Providence has ordained that every 


thing ſhould bear to every other. Theſe 


Relations, which are Truth itſelf, the Foun- 
dation of Virtue, and conſequently, the 
only Meaſures of Happineſs, ſhould be 
likewiſe the only Meaſures by which we 


ſhould direct our Reaſoning, - To theſe - 
| we ſhould conform in good Earneſt; and 
not think to force Nature, and the whole | 


Order of her Syſtem, by a Compliance 


with our Pride, and Folly, to conform to | 


— — It is by a Con- 
formity 
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formity to this Method we owe the Dif 

covery "of the few Truths we know, and 
the little Liberty and rational Happineſs. 
Ve enjoy. We have ſomet ing fairer Play 
than a Reaſoner could have expected for- 
merly ; and we derive Advantages from it 
which are very viſible, 

The Fabric of Superſtition has in this 
our Age and Nation received much ruder 
Shocks than it had ever felt before; and 
through the Chinks a d Breaches of our 
Priſon, we ſee ſuch Glimmerings of Light, 
and feel ſuch refreſhing Airs o Liberty, as 
datly raiſe our Aidor for more. The Mi- 
ſeries derived to Mankind from Super- 
ſtition, under the Name of Religion, and: 
of eccleſiaſtical Tyranny under the Name 
of Church Goverument, have been clear- 
ly and uſefully expoſed. We begin to. 
think and to act from Reaſon and. from 
Nature alone, This is true of ſeveral, 
but ſtill is by far the Majority in the 
ſame old State of Blindneſs and Slavery; 
and much is it to be feared that we 
ſhall perpetually relapſe, whiift the real 
productive Cauſe of all this ſuperſtitious 
Folly, enthuſiaſtical Nonſenſe, and holy 

Tyranny, 
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Tyranny, holds 'a reverend Place in the 
Eſtimation even of thoſe who are otherwiſe 
enlightened, | 

Civil Government borrows a Strength 
from Eccleſiaſtical; and artificial Laws re- 
ceive a Sanction from artificial Revelati- 
ons. The Ideas of Religion and Govern- 
ment are cloſely connected; and whilſt 
we receive Government as a thing neceſ- 
fary, or even uſeful to our Well-being, we 
ſhall ia ſpite of us draw in, as a necellay, 
tho' undeſirable Conſequence, an artificial 
Religion of ſome kind or other. To this 
the Vulgar will always be voluntary Slaves; 
and even thoſe of a Rank of Underſtand- 


rily feel its Iaffnence. It is therefore of 
the deepeſt Concernment to us to be ſet 
right in this Point; and to be well ſatisfi- 
ed whether civil Government be ſuch a. 
Protector from natural Evils; and ſuch a 
Nurſe and Increaſer of Bleſſings, as thoſe of 
warm Imaginations promiſe. In fach a 
Diſcuſſion, far am I from propoſing in the 
leaſt to reflect on our moſt wiſe Form of 
Government;. no more than I would in 
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the freer Parts of my philoſophical Wri- 
rings, mean to object to the Piety, Truth 
and Perfection of our moſt excellent Church. 
Both I am ſenſible have their Foundations 
on a Rock. No Diſcovery of Truth can 
prejudice them. On the contrary, the 
more cloſely the Origin of Religion and 
Government are examined, the more clear- 
ly their Excellencies muft appear. They 
come purified from the Fire. My buſi- 
neſs is not with them. Having entered a 
Proteſt againſt all Objections from theſe 
Quarters, I may the more freely enquire 
from Hiftory and Experience, how far Po- 
licy has contributed in all Times to alle- 
viate thoſe Evils which Providence, that 
perhaps has deſigned us for a State of Im- 
perſection, has impoſed; how far our phy- 
ſical Skill has cured our conſtitutional Diſ- 
orders; and whether, it may not have in- 
troduced new ones, curable perhaps by no 
Skill. 

In looking over any State to form a 
Judgment on it; it preſents itfelf in two 
Lights, the external and the internal. The 
firſt, that Relation which it bears in point 


of Friendſhip or Enmity to other States: 
| The 
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The ſecond, that Relation its component 
Parts, the Governing, and the Governed, 
bear to each other. The firſt Part of the 
external View of all States, their Relation 
as Friends, makes ſo trifling a Figure in 
Hiſtory, that I am very ſorry to ſay, it. 
affords me but little Matter on which to 
expatiate, The good Offices done by. 
one Nation to its Neighb-ur (a); the 
Support given in public Diſtreſs; the Re- 
lief afforded in general Calamity ;. the Pro- 
tection granted in emergent Danger; the 
mutual Return of Kindneis and Civility, 
would afford a very ample and very plea- 
ſing Subject for Hiſtory. But, alas! all the: 
Hiſtory. of all Times, concerning all Na- 
tions, does not afford Matter enough to fill 
ten Pages, though it-ſhould. be ſpud out 
by the Wire drawing Amplification of a. 
Guicciardini himſelf, The. glaring Side is. 


() Had his Lordſhip lived to our Days, to have 
ſeen the noble Relief given by this Nation to the diſ- 
treſſed Portugueſe, he had perhaps owned this Part 
of his Argument a little weakened, but we do not 
think ourſelves intitled to alter his Lordſhip's Words, 
but. that we are bound to follow him exaRly. 


that 
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that of Enmity. War is the Matter which 
fills all Hiſtory, and conſequently the only, 
or almoſt the only view 1n which we can 
ſee the External of political Society is in a 
| hoſtile Shape; and the only Actions, to 
which we have always ſeen, and till ſee all 
of them intent, are ſuch, as tend to the 
Deſtruction of one another. War, ſays 
Machiavel, ought to be the only Study of 
a Prince; and by a Prince, he means every 
ſort of State however conſtituted. He 
ought, ſays this great political Doctor, to 
confider Peace only as a Breathing-time, 
which gives him leiſure to contrive, and 
furniſhes Ability to execute military Plans. 


A Meditation on the Conduct of political 


Societies made old Hobbes imagine, that 
War was the State of Nature; and truly, if 
a Man judged of the Individuals of our 
Race by their Conduct when united and 
packed into Nations and Kingdoms, he 
might imagine that every fort of Virtue 
was unnatural and foreign to the Mind of 
Man, 

The firſt Accounts we have of Mankind 
are but ſo many Accounts of their Butche- 

ries. 
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ties. All Empires have been cemented in 
Blood; and in thoſe early Periods when the 
Race of Mankind began firſt to form them- 
ſelves into Parties and Combinations, the 
firſt Effect of the Combination, and indeed 
the End for which it ſeems purpoſely form- 
ed, and beſt calculated, is their mutual De- 
ſtruction. All antient Hiſtory is dark and 
uncertain. One thing however is clear. 
There were Conquerors, and Conqueſts, in 
thoſe Days; and conſequently, all that De- 
vaſtation, by which they are formed, and 
all that Oppreſſion by which they are main- 
tained, We know little of Seſeſtris, but 
that he led out of Egypt an Army of above 
700,000 Men; that he over-ran the Medi- 
terrancan Coaſt as far as Coichis, that in 
ſome Places, he met but little Reſiſtance, 
and of courſe ſhed not a great deal of Blood; 
but that he found in others, a People who 
knew the Value of their Liberties, and (old 
them dear. Whoſoever conſiders the Ar- 
my this Conqueror headed, the Space he 
traverſed, and the Oppoſition he frequently 
met; with the natural Accidents of Sick- 
neſs, and the Dearth and Badneſs of Pro- 
viſion to which he muſt have been ſubject 
in 


i, 

m the Variety of Climates and Countries 
his March lay through, if he knows any 
thing, he muſt know, that even the Conque- 
ror's Army muſt have ſuffered greatly ; and 
that, of this immenſe Number, but a very 
ſmall Part could have returned to enjoy 
the Plunder accumulated by the Loſs of fo 
many of their Companions, and the Devaſ- 
tation of ſo conſiderable a Part of the 
World, Conſidering, I ay, the vaſt Army 
headed by this Conqueror, whoſe unwieldy 
Weight was almoſt alone ſufficient to wear 
down its Strength, it will be far from Ex- 
ceſs to ſuppoſe that one half was loſt in the 
Expedition. If this was the State of the 
Victorious, and, from the Circumſtances, it 
muſt have been this at the leaſt; the Van- 
quiſhed muſt have had a much heavier Loſs, 
as the greateſt Slaughter is always in the 
Flight, and great Carnage did in thoſe 
Times and Countries ever attend the firſt 
Rage of Conqueſt, It will therefore be 
very reaſonable to allow on their account 
as much as, added to the Loſſes of the Con- 
queror, may amount to a Million of Deaths, 
and then we ſhall ſee this Conqueror, the 
oldeſt we have on the Records of Hiſto- 
ry, (though, as we have obſerved before, 
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the Chronology of theſe remote Times is 
extremely utſcertain), opening the Scene 
'by the Deſtruction of at leaſt one Million 
of his Species, unprovoked but by his Am- 
bition, without any Motive but Pride, Cru-. 
elty and Madneſs, and without any Bene- 
fit to himſelf; (for Juſtin expreſly tells us, 
he did not maintain his Conqueſts) but ſole- 
ly to make ſo many People, in fo diſtant 
Couatries, feel experimentally, how ſevere a 
Scourge Providence intends for the human 
Race, when he givesone Man the Power over 
many, and arms his, naturally, impotent 
and feeble Rage, with the Hands of Milli- 
ons, who know no common principle of 
Action, but a blind Obedience to the Paſ- 

ſions of their Ruler. 

The next Perſonage, who figures i in the 
Tragedies of this antient Theatre, is Semira- 
mis For we have no Particulars of Ninus, 
but that he made immenſe and rapid Con- 
queſts, which doubtleſs were not compaſſed 
without the uſual Carnage. We ſee an Ar- 
my of above three Millions employed by 
this martial Queen in a War againſt the 

Indians. 
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Indians. We ſee the Indians arming a yet 
greater; and we behold a War continued 
with much Fury and with various Succeſs. 
This ends in the Retreat of the Queen, with 
ſoarce a third of the Troops employed in 
the Expedition; an Expedition, Which at 
this rate muſt have coſt two Millions of 
Souls on her part; and it is not unreaſona- 
ble to judge that the Country which was 
the Seat of War, muſt have been an equal 
Sufferer. But I am content to detract from 
this, and to ſuppoſe that the Hians loſt 
only half ſo much, and then the Accompt 
ſtands thus: In this War alone, (for Semi- 
ramis had other Wars) in this ſingle Reign. 
and in this one Spot of the Globe, did three 
Millions of Souls expire, with all the hor- 
rid and fhocking Circumſtances which at- 
tend all Wars, and in a Quarrel, in which 
none of the Sufferers could have the leaſt 
rational Concern. | 
The Babylonian, Aſyrian, Medien, art 
Perfian Monarchies muſt have poured out 
Seas of Blood in their Formation, and in 
their Deſtruction. The armies and Fleet 
of Xerxes, their Numbers, the glorious 
Stand made againſt them, and the unfor · 
B tunate 
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tunate Event of all his mighty Prepara- 
tions, are known to every body, In this - 
Expedition draining half Aſa of its inha- 
bitants, he led an Army of about two Mil- 
lions to be ſlaughtered, and waſted, by a 
thouſand fatal Accidents, in the ſame Place 
where his Predeceſſors had before by a 
ſimilar Madneſs conſumed the Flower of 
ſo many kingdoms, and waſted the Foree 
of ſo extenſive an Empire. It is a cheap 
Calculation to ſay, that the Perfian Empire 
in its Wars, againſt the Greeks and Scy- 
thians, threw away at leaſt four Millions 
of its Subjects, to ſay nothing of its other 
Wars, and the Lofles ſuſtained in them. 
"Theſe were their Loſſes abroad; but the 
War was brought home to them, firſt by 
Apefilaus, and afterwards, by Alexander. 
1 have not, in this Retreat, the Books ne- 
ceſſary to make very exact Calculations; 
nor is it neceſſary to give more than Hints 
to one of your Lordſhip's Erudition. You 
will recollect his uninterrupted Series of 
Succeſs. Lou will run over his Battles. 
You will call to mind the Carnage which 
was made. You will give a Glance at 


the Whole, and you will agree with me, 
that 


% rot EE 


Tumults, by involving all the contending 


of the Greek Commonwealths among 
' themſelves, for an unprofitable Superiority, 
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that to form this Hero no leſs than twelve 
hundred thouſand Lives muſt have been 
ſacrificed; but no ſooner had he fallen him- 


ſelf a Sacrifice to his Vices, than a thou- 
 fand Breaches were made for Ruin to en- 
ter, and give the laſt Hand to this Scene 


of Miſery and Deſtruction. His Kingdom 
was rent and divided; which ſerved to em- 
ploy the more diſtin Parts to tear each 
other to pieces, and bury the whole in 
Blood and Slaughter, The Kings of Syria 


and of Egypt, the Kings of Pergamus and 
Macedon, without intermiſſion worried each 


other for above two hundred Years; until 


at laſt a ſtrong Power ariſing in the Weſt, 


ruſhed in upon them and ſilenced their 


Parties in the ſame Deſtruction. It is little 
to ſay, that the Contentions between the 
Succeſſors of Alexander depopulated that 


Part of the World of at leaſt two Millions. 


The Struggle between the Maredbniaus 
and Greeks, and before that, the Diſputes 


form one of the bloodieft Scenes in 1 Hiſto- | 
B 2 ry. 
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ry. One is aſtoniſhed how ſuch a ſihall 
Spot could furniſn Men ſufficient to ſacri- 
| tice to the pitiful Ambition of poſſeſſing 
five or ſix thouſand tote Acres; or two or 
three tnote Villages. Yer to ſee the Acti- 
mony and Bitterneſs with which this was 
diſputed between the Arberians and Lats- 
"Heminians; what Armies cut off; whatFleets 
ſunk, aid burtit; what'a/NiltiiBer of Cities 
'facked, and their Iahabitants flat. ghtered, 
and Giprivated; dne would be Aude to 
believe the Deciſion bf the Fate of Man- 
Kind at feaſt, depended dpon it! But _ 
Diſputes ended as alf ſuch ever have ꝗͥ 
Aude ever Will do, in a real Wenklefs uf ia 
Parties; a tnottiehrary Salbe, aud Dream 
"of Power in'fortie one; And the Subjection 
of all to the Yokeof a ſtratiger, who knows . 
how to profit of "their Diviſions, This at 
leaſt was GE of the Greeks ; und flire 
"Froin the carlieſt Accduits of them to their 
Abſorption into the "Ronan Empir re, we 
e judg e that their inteſtine Diviſions, 
And their foreign Wars, conſumed leſs 


"than three Millions of their Infiabirants. 
What 


ta 

What an Aceldama, what a Field of 
blood Sicily has been in antient times, whilſt 
the, Mode of its Government was contro- 
verted, between the republican and tyran- 
nical. Parties, and the Poſſeſſion ftruggle: 
for by the Natives, the Greeks, the Car- 
thaginians, and the Romans, your Lordſhi p 
will eaſily recollect. You will remember 
the total Deſtruction of ſuch Bodies as an 
Army of 399,000 Men, You will find 
every, Page of its Hiſtory dyed ; in Blood, 

and blotted and confounded by Tumults, 
Rebellions, Maſſacres, Aſſaſſinations, Pro- 
ſeriptions, and a Series of Horror beyond 
the Hiſtories perhaps of any other Nation 
in the World; though the Hiſtories of all 
nations are made up of ſimilar Matter, 
once more excuſe myſelf in point of ex- 
actneſs for want of Books, ButI ſhall eſti- 
mate the Slaughters in this Iſland but 1 
two! Millions; which your Lordſhip "i find nd 
much ſhort of the Reality, 

Let us paſs by the Wars, and the Con- 
ſequences of them, which waſted Gerig. 
Mag na, before the Roman Power prevailed 

bs that gl of haly. They are perhaps 
B cl 
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exaggerated; therefore I ſhall only rate 
them at one Million. Let us haſten to 
open that great Scene which eſtabliſhes the 
Roman Empire, and forms the grand Ca- 
taſtrophe of the antient Drama, This em- 
pire, whilſt in 'its Infancy, began by an 
Effuſion of Human Blood ſcarcely credible. 
The neighbouring little States teemed for 
new Deſtruction: the Sabines, the Samniles, 
the Æqui, the Vol ſci, the Hetrurians, were 
broken by a Series of Slaughter which had 
no interruption, for ſome Hundreds of 
Years; Slaughter which upon all Sides 
conſumed more than two Millions of the 
wretched People. The Gals ruſhed into 
laly about this Time, added the total De- 
ſtruction of their own Armies of thoſe of 
the antient Inhabitants. In ſhort, it were 
hardly poſſible to conceive a more horrid 
and bloody Picture, If that which the Pu- 
nic Wars that enſued ſoon after did not 
preſent one, that far exceeds it. Here we 
find that Climax of Devaſtation, and Ruin, 
which ſeemed to ſhake the whole Earth, 
The Extent of this War which vexed fo 
many Nations, and both Elements, and 
the Havock of the Human Species cauſed 

| in 
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in both, really aſtoniſhes beyond Expreſſion, 
when it is nakedly conſidered, and thoſe: - 
Matters which are apt to divert our Atten- 
tion from it, the Characters, Actions, and 
Deſigns of the Perſons concerned, are not- 
taken into the Accompt. Theſe Wars, 1 
mean thoſe called the Punic Wars, could 
not have ſtood the human Race in leſs than 
three Millions of the Species. And yet 
this forms but a Part only, and a very 
ſmall Part, of the Havock cauſed by the 
Roman Ambition. The War with Mithri- 
dates was very little leſs bloody; that Prince 
cut off at one Stroke 150,000 Romans by 
a Maſſacro. In that War Sylla deſtroyed | 
| 200,000 Men at Geronca. He defeated - 
Mitbridates- Army under - Dorilaus, and 
ſlew 300,000. This: great and unfortu- 
nate Prince . loſt another go00,000 before 
Cyzicum.: In the. Courſe of the War he 
had innumerable other Loſſes; and having 
many . Intervals of Succeſs, he revenged 
them (ſeverely. . He was at. laſt totally: 
overthrown; and he cruſhed to Pieces the: 
King of Armenia his Ally by the Greatneſs, 
of his Ruin. All who had Connexions 
with him ſhared the ſame Fate. The 

B 4 merci»: - 
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mercileſs Genius of Sy/la had its full Scope; 
and the Streets of Athens were not the on- 
ly ones which run with blood. At this Pe- 
riod, the Sword, glutted with foreign 
Slaughter, turned its Edge upon the Bowels 
of the Roman Republic itſelf; and preſent- 
ed a Scene of Cruelties and Treaſons 
enough almoſt to obliterate the Memory. 
ol all the external Devaſtations. I intend- 

ed, my Lon b, to have proceeded in a Sort 
of Method in eſtimating the Numbers of 
Mankind cut off in theſe Wars which we 
have on Record. But I am obliged to al- 
ter my Deſign, Such a tragical Unifor- 
mity of Havock and Murder would diſguſt 
your Lordſhip as much as it would me; 
and'I confeſs I already feel my eyes ake by 
keeping them ſo long intent on ſo bloody 
a Proſpect. I ſhall obſerve little on the 
Servile, the Social, the Gallic, and Spaniſh 
Wars; nor upon thoſe with Jugurtbha, nor 
Antiochns, nor many others equally impor- 
tant, and carried on with equal Fury. The 
Butcheries of Julius Cæſar alone, are cal- 
culated by ſome body elſe; the Numbers 
T 2 he 
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he has been a megns of deſtroying have 


been reckoned at I, 200% 0. But to give 


your Lordſhip an idea that may ſerve a8 2 
Standard, by which to meaſure, in ſome 
Degree, the others; you will turn rern es 
on Judea; a very. inconſiderable 8 of 
the earth in irſelf, though ennobled ! the 
fi gular Terhi which bad their R ſe in 
that Country. | | 
| | This Shae happened, it matters not here 
by what Meafis, to become at ſeveral 
Bas AY populous, and to Arp 
Men far Slaughters f ſcarce credible, if 
ther well known and = "atteſted | 4 
had not gr them a Colour. The firſt 
ſettling of the Jeu, here, was attended 
with an almoſt entire Extirpation of all 
the. former ir inhabitants. gl own civil 
Wars, and thole with th tty Neige 


rs, TiT> * 


bburs, .cpnſumed” vall ae almoſt - 


every year. for ſeveral, 7255 and the 


 Irruptiqns of the Kage of Par e 2 
et e 


Hria made immenſe R avages. . 
have as but partially, in an in- 
diſtin con led Manner, fo that I an b: 
only t row tt e ſtrong Point of Light upon 
that Part which coincides with Roman Elif. 


B 4 tory, 
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tory, and of that Part only on the Point of 
Time when they received the great and fi- 
nal Stroke which made them no more a Na- 
tion; a Stroke which is allowed to have cut 
off little leſs than two Millions of that peo- 
ple. I ſay nothing of the Loppings made 
from the Stock whilſt it ſtood; nor from 
the Suckers that grew out of the old 
Root ever ſince. But if in this inconſider- 
able Part of the Globe, ſuch a Carnage has 
been made in two or three ſhort Reigns, 
and that this Carnage, great as it is, makes 


but a minute Part of what the Hiſtories = 


that People inform us they ſuffered; what 
ſhall we judge of Countries more extended, 
and which have waged Wars by far more 
conſiderable? - 
Inſtances « of this Sort compoſe the Unj- 
form of Hiſtory. But there have been Pe- 
_ Tiods when no leſs than univerſal deſtructi- 
on to the Race of Mankind ſeems to have 
been threatened. When the Cothg, the Van- 
dals, and the Huns poured into Gaul, Lah, 
Spain Greece, and | Africa, carrying deftryc- 
tion before them as they adyanc d, and | 


leaving horrid Peſarts every where hind 
them. 


, of 
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them. Vaſtum ubique filentium, ſecreti col- 
les, fumantia procul tecta; nemo exploratori- 
bus obuius, is what Tacitus calls facies Vic- 
toriæ. It is always ſo; but was here em- 
phatically ſo. From the North proceeded 
the Swarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Oſtro-—- 
goths, who ran towards the South into . 
rica itſelf,” which ſuffered as all to the North 
had. done. About this Time, another Tor- 
rent of Barbarians, animated by the ſame - 
Fury, and encouraged by the ſame Suc- - 
ceſs, poured out of the South, and ravaged ! 
all to the North-Eaſt and Weſt, to the re- 

moteſt Parts of Perfia on one hand, and to 
the Banks of the Loire, or further, on the 

other; deſtroying all the proud and curious 
Monuments of human Art, that not even 
the Memory might ſeem to ſurvive of the 
former Inhabitants. What has been done 
ſince, and what will continue to be done 
whilſt the ſame Inducements to War con- - 
tinue, I ſhall not dwell upon. I ſhall only 
in one Word mention the horrid Effects of 
Bigotry and Avarice, in the conqueſt of 
Spaniſh America; a'Conq ueſt on a low E- 
timation effected oy the Murder of en | 


i 
* 
! 
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Sao, or fed the ſavage Foreſts of America,.. 
for 
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Millions of the Species, I ſhall draw to a 
Concluſion of this Part, by making a gene- 
ral Calculation of the whole. I think I 
have actually mentioned above thirty-ſix- 
Millions, I have not particularized any 
more. I don't pretend to Exactneſs; there - 
fore for the ſake of a general View, I ſhall 
lay together all thoſe actually ſlain in Bat- 


tiles, or who have periſned in a no leſs mi- 


ſerable Manner by the other deſtructive 
Conſequences of War, from the Beginning. 
of the World to this Day, in the four Parts 
of it, at a thouſand times as mueh; no ex- 


aggerated Calculation, allowing for Time. 


and Extent. We have not perhaps ſpoke 
of the five hundredth Part; I am ſure I: 
have not of what is actually aſcertained in 
Hiſtory; but how. much of theſe Butche-- 
ries are only. expreſſed in Generals, what. 

Patt of time hiſtory. has never reached, 
and what vaſt Spaces of the habitable 


Globe it has not embraced, I need not 


mention to Jour Lordſhip- - I need not en- 
large on theſe Torrents of ſilent and inglo- 


rious Blood which have glatted the thiiſty 


Sands of _4fric,- or diſcolouted the polar 5 
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for ſo many Ages of Continual War; ſtialt- - 
I, to juſtify. my Calculations- from the 
charge of Extravagance, add to the Ac : 
count of thoſe Skirmiſhes which happen in 
all Wars, without being ſingly of ſufficient: 
Dignity in miſchief, to, merit a Place in 
Hiſtory, but which by their Frequency 
compenſate for this comparative Inno- 
cence; ſhall I inflame the. account by theſe 
general Maſſacres which have. devoured : 

whole Cities and Nations, thoſe. waſting - 
Peſtilences, thoſe conſuming Famines, and 
all thoſe Furies that follow in the Train of 
War? I have no need to exaggerate; and 
I 'bave purpoſely avoided a Parade of Elo- 
quence on this Qccalion, . F ſhould. deſpiſe 
it upon any Qccalign , elſe in mentioning 
theſe: Slaughters, it is obvious how: much 
the whole. might be heightened, by an af 
fecting Deſcription of, the Horrors that at - 
tend the waſting of Kingdoms, and ſacking 
of Cities. But, I. do pat. write to the Vul· 
gar, nor to that which only governs the 
Vulgar, their Paſſions. I go upon a naked 
and moderate Calculation, juſt enough, 
3 pedantical Exacnels, to give your: 
| Lordſhiꝑ 
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Lordſhip ſome feeling of the Effects of Po- 
litical Society. I charge, the whole of 
theſe Effects on Political Society. I avow 
the Charge and I ſhall preſently make 
it good to your Lordſhip's Satisfaction. 
The Numbers | particularized are about 
thirty-ſix Millions. Befides thoſe killed 
in Battles | have ſomething, not half what 
the Matter would have juſtified, but fome- - 
thing] have ſaid, concerning the Conſe- 
quences of War even more dreadful than 

that monſtrous Carnage itſelf which ſhocks: . 
our Humanity, and almoſt ſtaggers our 
Belief. So that allowing me in my Exube- 
rance one Way, for my Deficiencies in 
the other, you will find me not unreaſona- 
ble. I think the Numbers of Men now 


upon Earth are computed at 500 Millions 


at the moſt. Here the Slaughter of Man- 
kind, on what you will call a ſmall Calcu- 
lation, amounts to upwards of ſeventy 
Times the Number of Souls this Day on 
the Globe. A Point which may furniſh 
Matter of Reflection to one leſs inclined 
to draw Conſequences than your Lordſhip. 


I now 
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I now come to ſhew, that Political Socie- 

ty is juſtly chargeable with much the grea- 
teſt Part of this Deſtruction of the Species. 
To give the faireſt Play to every ſide of 
the Queſtion, I will own that there is a 
Haughtineſs, and Fierceneſs in Human Na- 
ture, which will cauſe innumerable Broils, 


place Men in what Situation you pleaſe; - 


but owning this, I ſtill inſiſt in Charging 
it to political Regulations, that theſe 
Broils are ſo frequent, fo cruel, and at- 
tended with Conſequences ſo deplorable, 
In a State of Nature, it had been impoſſi- 
ble to find a Number of Men, ſufficient 
for ſuch Slaughters, agreed-in the ſame 
bloody Purpoſe; or allowing that they 
might have come to ſuch an Agreement, 
(an impoſlible Suppoſition) yet the Means 
that ſimple Nature has ſupplied them with, 
are by no means adequate to ſuch an End; 
many Scratches, many Bruiſgs undoubted- 

ly would be received upon all hands; but 


only a few, a very few Deaths. Society, 


and Politics, which have given us theſe 
deſtructive Views, have given us alſo the 
Means of ſatisfying them. -From the ear- 


lieſt n. of my to this Day, the 
Invention 
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Invention of Men has been ſharpening and 


improving the Myſtery of Murder, non 
the firſt rude Eſſays of Clubs and Stones, 
to the preſent Perfection of Gunnery, Can- 


noneering, Bombarding, Mining, and all 


theſe ſpecies of artificial, learned, and refi- 
ned Cruelty, in which we are now ſo ex- 
pert, and which make a principal Part of 
what Politicians have taught us to believe 
is our principal Glory. 
How far mere-Nature would have car-. 
ried us, we may judge by the Example of 
thoſe Animals, who til] follow her I 4 
and even of thoſe to whom ſhe has give 
Diſpoſitions more fierce, and Arms _— 
terrible than ever ſhe intended we ſhould 
ule. It is an inconteſtible Truth, that 
there is more Havock made in one Year 
by Men, of Men, than has been made 
by all the es Tygers, Panthers, Oun- - 
ces, Leopards, Hyenas, Rhingceroſes, Ele- 
phants, Bears, and Wolves, upon their 
ſeveral Species, ſigce the Beginpigg of 
the World; though theſe agree, ill enough 
with each "other, and Are a much greater 
Proportion o Rage and Fury, in u 5 
polition and WE have. Bur with 


E 
w you, ye Legiſlators, ye Civilizers of 
Mankind! ye Orpheus's, Moſeſes, Minoſ- 
es, Solons, Theſeuſes, Lycurguſes, Numas! 
with reſpect to you be it ſpoken, your Re- 
gulations have done more Miſchief in cold 
Blood, than all the Rage of the fierceſt A- 
nimals in their greateſt Terrors, or Furies, 
has ever done, or ever could do! 


Theſe Evils are not accidental. Who- 3 


ever will take the Pains to conſider the 
Nature of Society, will find they reſult di- 
rectly from its Conſtitution. For as Sub- 
ordination, or in other Words, the Reci- 
procation of Tyranny, and Slavery, is re- 
quiſite to ſupport theſe Societies, the Inte- 
reſt, the Ambition, the Malice, or the. 
Revenge, nay even the Whim and: Ca- 
price of one ruling Man among them, is: 
enough to arm all the reſt, without any 
private Views of their own, to the worſt- 
and blackeſt Purpoſes; and what is at 
once lamentable, and ridiculous, theſe 
Wretches engage under thoſe Banners 
with a Fury greater than if they were 
animated by Revenge for their own proper. 
Wrong. 


Rt 
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Ile is no leſs worth obſerving, that this 
artificial Diviſion of Mankind, into ſeparate 
Societies, is a perpetual Source in itſelf of 
Hatred and Diſſention among them. The 
Names which diſtinguiſn them are enough 
to blow up Hatred, and Rage. Examine- 
Hiſtory; conſult preſent Experience ; and 
you will find, that far the greater Part of 

the Quarrels between ſeveral Nations, had 
ſcarce any other Occaſion, than that theſe 
Nations were different Combinations of 
People, and called by different Names; - 
to an Enghſbman, the Name of a French- 
man, a Spaniard, an [tahan, much more 
a Turk, or a Tar/ar, raiſe of. courſe Ide- - 
as of Hatred,” and Contempt. If you 
would inſpire this Compatriot of ours 
with Pity or Regard, ſor one of theſe; 
would you not hide that Diſtinction? yu 
would not pray him to compaſſionate 
the poor Frenchman, or the unhappy Ger- 
man. Far from it; you would ſpeak of 
him as a Foreigner, an Accident to which 
all are liable. You would repreſent him 
as a Man; one partaking with us of the 
ſame common Nature, and ſubject to the 
ſame Law. There is ſomething ſo averſe 
from 
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from our Nature in theſe artificial political 
Diſtinctions, that we need no other Trum- 

pet to kindle us to War, and Deſtruction. 
But there is ſomething ſo benign and heal- 
ing in the general Voice of Humanity, 
that maugre all our Regulations to pre- 
vent it, the ſimple Name of Man appli- 
ed properly, never fails to work a ſalutary 
Effect. 

This natural unpremeditated Effect of 
Policy on the unpoſſeſſed Paſſions of Man- 
kind,, appears on other Occafions. The 
very Name of a Politician, a Stateſman, is 
ſure to cauſe Terror and Hatred; it has 
always connected with it the Ideas of 
Treachery, Cruelty, Fraud and Tyranny; 
and thoſe Writers Who have faithfully 
unveiled the Myſteries of State-freema- 
ſonry, have ever been held in general. 
Deteſtation, for even knowing ſo perfect- 
ly a Theory fo deteſtable. The Caſe of 
Machiavel ſeems at firſt Sight ſomething 
hard in that reſpect, He is obliged 
to bear the Iniquities of thoſe whoſe Max- 
ims and Rules of Government he publiſh- 
ed. His Speculation is more abhorred 
than their Practice. : 

But 
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But if there were no other Arguments. 
againſt artificial Society, than this I am, go- 
ing to mention, methinks it ought to fall 
by this one only. All Writers on the Sci- 
ence of Policy are agreed, and they agree 
with Experience, that all Governments 
muſt frequently infringe the Rules of Juſ- 
tice to ſuppott themſelves; that Truth 
muſt give way to Diſſimulation; Honeſty 
to Convenience; and Humanity itſelf to 
the reigning Intereſt, The whole of this 
Myſtery of Iniquity is called the Reaſon of 
State. It is a Reaſon, which I own I can» 
not penetrate. What Sort of a Protection 
is this of the general Right, that is main- 
tained by infringing the Rights of Parti- 
culars ? What Sort of Juſtice is this, 
which is inforced by Breaches of its own. 
Laws? theſe Paradoxes I leave to be ſolv- 
ed by the able Heads of Legiſlators and 
Politicians, For my Part, I ſay What a 
plain Man would fay on ſuch an Occaſion; . 
I can never believe, that any Inſtitution a- 
greeable to Nature, and proper for Man- 
kind, could find it neceſſary, or even ex- 
pedient in any Caſe whatſoever to do, what 
the beſt and worthieſt Inſtincts of Mapkind 


warn. 
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warn us to avoid. But no wonder that 
What is ſet up in Oppoſition to the State of 
Nature, ſhould preſerve itſelf by tramp- 
ling dp6n the Law of Nature. 

To prove, that this Sort of policed 80 
cieties is a Violation offered to Nature, 
and a'Conftraint upon the human Mind, 
it needs only to look upon the ſanguinary 
Meaſures, and Inſtruments of Violence 
which are every where uſed to ſupport 
them. Let us take the Review of the Dun- 
geons, Whips, Chains, Racks, Gibbets, with 
which every Society is abundantly ſtored, 
by which Hundreds of Victims are annu- 
ally offered up to ſupport a Dozen or two 
in Pride and Madneſs, and Millions in an 
abject Servitude and Dependence, There 
Was a Time, when I looked with a reve- 
tential awe on theſe Myſteries of Policy; 
but Age, Experience, and Philoſophy have 
rent the Veil; and I view this Sanctum 
Sancturum, at leaſt, without any enthuſiaſtic 
-Admiration, ' I acknowledge indeed, the 
Neceſſity of ſuch a Proceeding in ſuch In- 
ſtirutions; but I muſt have a very mean 
Opinion of Inſtitutions where ſuch Proceed- 


ings are neceſſary. . 
1 c 


. 

It is a Misfortune, that in no Part of the 
Globe natural Liberty and natural Religi- 
on ate to be found pure, and free from 
the Mixture of political Adulterations, Yet 
we have implanted in us by Providence 
Ideas, Axioms, Rules, of what is pious, 
juſt, fair, honeſt, which no political Craft, 
nor learned Sophiſtry,. can entirely ex- 
pel from our Breaſts. By theſe we judge, 
and we cannot otherwiſe judge of the 
ſeveral artificial Modes of Religion and 
Society, and determine of them as they 
approach to, or recede from this Stan- 
dard. | 

The ſimpleſt Form of Government is 
Deſpotiſm, where all the inferior Orbs of 
Power are moved merely by the Will of 
the Supreme, and all that are ſubjected 
to them, directed in the ſame Manner, 
merely by the occaſional Will of the Ma- 
giſtrate. This Form, as it is the moſt 
ſimple, ſo it is infinitely the moſt general. 
Scarce any Part of the World is ex- 
empted from its Power. And in thoſe 
few Places where Men enjoy what they 
call Liberty, it is continually in a totter- 

ing 
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ing Situation, and makes greater and 
greater Strides to that Gulph of Deſpo- 
tiſm which at laſt ſwallows up every Spe- 
cies of Government. This Manner of ru- 
ling being directed merely by the Will 
of the weakeſt, and generally the worſt 
Man in the Society, becomes the moſt 
fcoliſh and capricious Thing, at the ſame 
time that it is the moſt terrible and deſ- 
. tructive that well can be conceived. In 
a Deſpotiſm the principal Perſon finds, 
that let the Want, Miſery, and Indigence 
of his Subjects, be what they will, he can 
yet poſſeſs abundantly of every thing to 
gratify his moſt inſatiable Wiſhes, He 
does more. He finds that theſe Gratifica- 
tions increaſe in Proportion to the Wretch- 
edneſs and Slavery of his Subjects. Thus 
encouraged both by Paſſion and Intereſt 
to trample on the public Welfare, and by 
his Station placed above both Shame and 
Fear, he proceeds to the moſt horrid and 
ſhocking Outrages upon Mankind, Their 
: Perſons become Victims of his Suſpicions. 
The ſlighteſt Diſpleaſure is Death; and 
a diſagreeable Aſpect is often as great a 
Crime as High- 3 In the Court of 
| Nero 
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| Nero, aPerſon of Learning, of unqueſtion- 
ed Merit, and of unſuſpected Loyalty, was 
put to Death for no other Reaſon than 
that he had a pedantic Countenance which 


diſpleaſed the Emperor. This very Mon- 
ſter of Mankind appeared in the Begin- 
ning of his Reign to be a Perſon of Vir- 
tue. Many of the greateſt Tyrants on the 
Records of Hiſtory have begun their 
Reigns in the faireſt Manner. But the 
Truth is, this unnatural Power corrupts 
both the Heart, and the Underſtanding. 
And to prevent the leaſt Hope of Amend- 

ment, a King is ever ſurrounded by a Crowd 
of infamous Flatterers, who find their Ac- 
count in keeping him from the leaſt Light 

= of Reaſon, till all Ideas of ReQitude and 
= Juſtice are utterly eraſed from his Mind. 
When Mexander had in his Fury Inhuman- 
1y butchered one of his beſt Friends, 
and braveſt Captains; on the Return of 
Reaſon he began to conceive an Herror 
[ſuitable to the Guilt of ſach a Murder. 
In this Juncture, his Council came to his 
Aſſiſtance. But what did his Council ? 
They found him out a Philoſopher who 

gave him Comfort. And in what Man- 
8 8 ner 
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ner did this philoſopher comfort him for _ - 


the Loſs of ſuch a Man, and heal his Con- 
ſcience, flagrant. with the Smart of ſuch a 
Crime? Vou have the Matter at Length in 
Plutarch. He told him; © that let a Sove- 

« reign do what be will, all bis Afions are 
« je and. lawful, becauſe . , they, are big. ” 
The Palaces of all Princes; abound with 
ſuch. courtly. Philoſophers, ; The Conſe- 
quence was ſuch as might be expected. 
He grew every Day a Monſter more aban- 
doned to unnatural Luſt, to -Debauchery, 
to Drunkenneſs, and to Murder. And yet 


mon Capacity, and a ſtrong prope to 
Virtue... But unbounded, Power proceeds 


Step by. Step, until it have eradicated eve- 
ry laudable Principle. It has been remark- 
ed, that, there. is no Prince ſo bad, whoſe 
Eayqurites and Miniſters are not worſe. 
There, is hardly, any Frinoe without 2 Fa- 
voutite, by whom he is governed in as ar- 
bitrary a Manner as he governs the Wretch- 

es ſubjected to him. Here the Tyranny is 
doubled. There are two Courts, and two 
Intereſts; both very different from the 
Intereſts of the kene. The Favourite 
be he, e | knows 
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8 knows that the Regard of E. Tyrant i is as 
unconſtant and capricious'as that of a Wo- 

| man, and concluding his time to be ſhort, 
he makes hafte to fill up the Meaſure of 
his Iniquity, in Rapine, in Luxury, and in 
Revenge. Every Avenue to the Thrane is 
ſhut up. He oppreſſes, and Ruins the Peo- 
ple, whilſt he perſuades the Prince, that 
theſe Murmurs raiſed by his own Oppreſſi- 
fron are the Effects of Diſaffection to the 
Prince's Government. Then is the natural 
Violence of Deſpotifm inflamed and aggra- 
vated by Hatred and Revenge. To de- 
ſerve well of the State is a Crime againft | 
the Prince. To be popular, and to be a 
Traitor, are conſidered as ſynonimous 
Terms. Even Virtue is dangerons, as an 
afpiring Quality, that claims an eſteem in 
itſelf, and independent of the Countenance 
of the Court. What has been faid öf the 
Chief, is true of the inferior Officers of this 


Species of Government; each in his Pro- 
vince exerciſing the fame Tyranny, and 
grinding the People by an Oppreſſion, the 
more ſeverely felt, as it is near them and 
exerciſed by bafe and ſubordinate Per- 


ſons. For the Groſs of the People; they 
. 
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are conſidered as a mere Herd of Cattle; 
and really in a little Time become no bet- 
ter; all Principle of honeſt Pride, all Senſe 
of the Dignity of their Nature, is loft in 
their Slavery, The Day, ſays . 
which makes a Man a Slave, takes awa 
half his Worth“ and in fact, he loſes every 
impulſe to Action, but that Jow and baſe 
one of Fear, — In this kind of Govern-- 
ment human Nature is not only abuſed, 
and inſulted, but it is actually degraded 
and ſunk into a Species of Brutality. The 
_ Conſideration of this made Mr. Lecke ſay, 
with great Juſtice, that a Government of 
this kind was worſe than Anarchy ; indeed 
it is ſo abhorred and deteſted by all who. 
live under Forms that have a milder Ap- 
pearance, that there is ſcarce a rational Man, 
in Europe, that would not prefer Death to 
Afatic Deſpotiſm. Here then we have the 
Acknowledgment of a great Philoſophers, 
that an irregular State of Nature is prefer- 
able to ſuch a Government; we have the 
Conſent. of all ſenſible and generous Men, 
who carry it yet farther, and avow that 

C 2 Death 
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Death itſelf is preferable; and yet this Spe- 
cies of Government, ſo juſtly condemned, 
and fo generally deteſted; is what infinitely 
the greater Part of Mankind groan under, 
and have groaned under from the Begin- 
ning. So that by ſure and unconteſted 
Principles, the greateſt Part of the Govern- 
ments on Earth muſt be concluded Tyran- 
nies, Impoſtures, Violations of the Natural 
Rights of Mankind, and worſe than the 
moſt diſorderly Anarchies. How much 
other Forms exceed this, we ſhall conſider 
immechately, 

In all Parts of the World, Mankind how- 
ever debaſed, retains ſtill the Senſe of Feel- 
img; the Weight of Tyranny, at laſt, be- 
comes inſupportable; but the Remedy not 
ſo eaſy; in general, the only Remedy by 
which they attempt to cure the Tyranny, 
is to change the Tyrant. This is and al- 
ways was the Caſe for the greater Part. In 
ſome Countries however, were found Men of 
ſome Penetration; who diſcovered © that 
& 70 live by one Man's Ii, ill, was the Cauſe 
& of all Men's Miſery.” They therefore 
changed their n Method, and aſſem- 

bling the Men in their ſeveral Societies, 
| pr - : ae 
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the moſt reſ; pectable for their Underſtand- 
ing and Fortunes, they confided to them 
the Charge of the public Welfare. This 
originally formed. what is called an Arifto- 
cracy. They hoped it would be impoſſible 
that ſuch a Number could ever join in any 
Deſign againſt the general Good; and they 
promiſed. themſelves a great deal of Secu- 
rity and Happineſs, from the united Coun- 
ſels of ſo many able and experienced Per- 
ſons. But it is now found by abundant 
Experience, that Ariſtocracy, and a Deſpo- 
tiſm, differ but in Name; and that a Peo- 
ple, who are in general excluded tom any 
Share of the Legiſlative, ate to all Intents 
and Purpoſes, as much Slaves, when Twen- 
ty, independent of them, govern, as when 
but One domineers. The Tyranny is even 
more felt, as every Individual of the No- 
bles has the Haughtineſs of a Sultan the 
People are more miſerable, as they ſeem on 
the Verge of Liberty, ſrom which they are 
ſor ever debarred; this fallacious Idea of 
Liberty, whilſt it preſents a vain Shadow 
of Happineſs to the Subject, binds faſter 
the Chains of his Subjection. What is 
teft undone, by the natural Avarice and 
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Pride of thoſe who are raiſed above the 


others, is completed by their Suſpicions, 
and their Dread of lofing an Authority, 
which has no ſupport in the common Uti- 
lity of the Nation. A Genocſe, or a Vene- 
tian Republic, is a concealed De/poti/m; 


where you find the ſame Pride of the Ru- 


lers, the ſame bloody Maxims of a ſuſpici- 
ous Policy. In one reſpe& the Ariſtocracy 
is worſe than the De/pari/m. A Body Poli- 
tic, whilſt it retains its Authority, never 


changes its Maxims; a Deſpotiſin, which is 


this Day horrible to a ſupreme Degree, by _. 


the Caprice natural to the Heart of Man, 
may, by the ſame Caprice otherwiſe exert- 
ed, be as lovely the next; in a Succeſſion, 
it is poſſible to meet with ſome good Prin- 
ces. If there have been Tiberius's Caliguld's 
Nero's, there have been likewiſe the ſere- 
ner Days of Yeſpafian's Titus's, Trajans, . 
and Antonine s; but a Body Politic is not 
influenced by Caprice or Whim; it pro- 
ceeds in a regular Manner; its Sueceſſion is 
inſenſible; and every Man as he enters it, 
either has, or ſoon attains the Spirit of the 


whole Body, Never was it known, that an 


Ariſto- 
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þAriftocracy, which was haughty and — 
nical in one Century, became eaſy, and 
mild in the next. lu effect, the Yoke of 
this Species of Government is ſo galling, 
that whenever the People have got the leaſt 
Power, they have ſhaken it off with the ut; 
molt indignation, and eftabliſhed a popular 
Form. And when they have not had 
ſtrength enough to ſupport themſelves, 
they have thrown themſelves into the arms 
of Deſpotiſin, as the more eligible of the 
two Evils. This latter was the Cafe of 
Denmark, which ſought a Reſuge from the 
Oppteſſion of its Nobility, in the ſtrong 
Hold of arbitrary Power. Poland has at 
preſent the Name of Republic, and it is 
one of the Ariftocrgtu; Form; but it is well 
known, that the little Finger of this Go- 
vernment, is heavier than the Loins of ar- 
bitrary Power in moſt Nations. The Peo- 
ple are not-only, politically, but perſonally 
Slaves, and treated with the utmoſt Indig- 
nity. The Republic of Venice is ſome- 
what more moderate; yet even there, ſo. 
heavy is the Ariſtacratic Yoke, that the No- 
bles have been obliged to enervate the 
Spirit of their Subjects by every Sort of 

Dabauchery they have denied them the 
| C 4: Liberty 
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Liberty of Reaſon, and' they have made 
them amends, by what a baſe Soul will 
think a more valuable Liberty, by not on- 
ly allowing but encouraging them to cor- 
rupt themſelves in the moſt ſcandalous 
Manner. They confider their Subjects, as 
the Farmer does the Hog he Keeps to feaſt 
upon. He holds him faſt in his Stye, but 
allows him to wallow as much as he plea- 
fes in his beloved Filth and Gluttony. So 
ſcandaloufly debauched a People as that of 
Venice, is to be met with no where elſe. 
High, Low, Men, Women, Clergy, and 
Laity are all ahke. The ruling Nobility 
are no leſs afraid of one another, than they 
are of the People; and for that Reaſon, po- 
krically enervate their own Body by the 
ſame effeminate Luxury, by which they 
corrupt their Subjects. They are impo- 
veriſned by every Means which can be 
invented; and they are kept in a perpetual 
Terror by the Horror of a State · inquiſiti- 
on; there you ſee a People deprived of all 
rational Freedom, and tyrannized over by 
about two Thouſand Men; and yet this 
Body of two Thouſand, are ſo far from 
enjoying any Liberty by the ſubjection of 
as ret, that they are in an infinitely ſe- 
verer 


1 | 
verer State of Slavery, they make them- 
ſelves the moſt degenerate and unhappy 
of Mankind, for no other purpoſe than that. 
they may the more effectually contribute 
to the Miſery of an whole Nation. In ſhort, . 
the regular and methodical Proceedings of 
an Ariftocracy, are more intolerable than 
the very Exceſſes of De/poti/m, and in ge- 
neral, much further from any Remedy. 

Thus,.my Lord, we have purſued Ari- - 
flocracy through its whole progreſs; we have 
{een the Seeds, the Growth, and the Fruit. 
It could boaſt none of the Advantages of a 
Deſpotiſm, miſerable as thoſe Advantages . 
were, and it was overloaded with an Exu- 
berance of Miſchief, unknown even to De. 
potiſm itſelf,” In effect, it is no more than 
a diſorderly Tyranny. This Form there- 
fore could be little approved, even in Spe- 
culation, by thoſe who were capable of 
thinking, and could be leſs borne in Prac- 
tice by any who were capable of feeling. 
However, the fruitful Policy of Man was 
not yet exhauſted, He had yet another - 
Farthing-candle .to ſupply the Deficiencies - 

of the Sun. This was the third Form, 


Cs known : 
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known by political Writers under the 
Name of Democracy. Here the People tran- 
ſacted all public Buſineſs, or the greater 
Part of it, in their own Perſons; their Laws 
were made by themſelves, and upon any 
Failure of Duty, their Officers were accoun- 
table to themſelves and to them only. In 
all appearance they. had ſecured by this 
Method the Advantages of Order and good 
Government, without paying their Liberty 
for the Purchaſe. Now, my Lord, we are 
come to the Maſter-piece of Grecian Refine- 
ment, and Roman Solidity, a popular Go - 
vernment. The carlieſt and moſt cele- 
brated Republic of this Model, was that of 
Athens. It was conſtructed by na leſs an 
Artiſt, than the celebrated Poet and Philo- 
ſopher, Solon. But no ſooner was this pali- 
tical Veſſel launched from the Stocks, than 
it over- ſet, even in the Life-time of the Buil- 
der. A Tyranny immediately ſupervened; 
not by a foreign Conqueſt, not by Acci- 
dent, but by the very Nature and Conſti- 
tution of Democracy. An artful Man be- 
came popular, the People had Power in their 


Hands, and they devolved a conſiderable 
Share 
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Share of their Power upon their Favourite; 
and the only Uſe he made of this Power, 
was to plunge thoſe who gave. it into Sla- - 
very. Accident xeſtored their Liberty, and 
the ſame good Fortune produced Men of 
uncommon Abilities and uncommon Vir- 
tues amongſt them But theſe Abilities 
were ſuffered to be of little Service either 
to their Poſſeſſors or to the State. Some 
of theſe Met, for whoſe Sake alone We 
read their Hiſtory, they baniſhed; others 
they impriſoned ; and all they treated with 
various Circumſtances of the muſt ſhame- - 
ſul Ingratitude. - Republics have many 
Things in the Spirit of abſolute Monarchy, - 
but none more than this; a ſhining Merit 
is ever hated ar ſuſpected in a popular 
Aſſembly, as well as in a Court; and all 
Services done the State, are looked upon 
as dangerous to the Rulers, whether Sul-⸗ 
tans or Senators. The Oftracifm at Athens : 
was built upon this Principle. The giddy 
People, whom we have now. under Con- 
ſideration; being elated with ſome Flaſhes 
of Succeſs, which they owed to nothing 
leſs than. any Merit of their own, began 
to tyrannize over their Equals, who had 
aſſociated with them for their common 
Defence, 
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Defence. With their Prudence they re- 
nounced all Appearance of Juſtice. They 
entered into Wars rafhly and wantonly. 
If they were unſucceſsful, inſtead of grow- 
ing wiſer by their Misfortune, they threw 
the whole Blame of their own Miſconduct 
on the Miniſters who had adviſed, and the 
Generals who had conducted thoſe Wars; 
until by degrees they had cut off all who 
could ſerve them in their Councils, or their 
Battles. If at any time theſe Wars had an 
happier Iſſue, it was no leſs difficult to deal 
with them on account of their Pride and 
Inſolence. Furious in their Adverſity, ty- 
rannical in their Succeſſes, a Commander 
had more Trouble to concert his Defence 
before the People, than to plan the Ope- 
rations of the Campaign. It was not un- 
common for a General, under the horrid 
Deſpotiſm of the Roman Emperors, to be 
ill received in proportion to the Greatneſs 
of his Services. Axricola is a ſtrong In- 
ſtance of this. No Man had done greater 


Things, nor with more honeſt Ambition, 


Yet on his Return to Court, he was oblig- 


ed to enter Rome with all the Secrecy of 


a Criminal, He went to the Palace, not 
; | like 
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like a victorious Commander who had 
merited and might demand the greateſt 
Rewards, but like an Offender who had 
come to ſupplicate a Pardon for his Crimes: 
His Reception was anſwerable: Brevi of- 
* culo, & nullo ſermone exceptus, turbe ſer- 
« uientium immiſtus eft.” Let in that worſt 
Seaſon of this worſt of monarchical * Ty- 
rannies, Modeſty, Diſcretion, and a Cool- 
neſs of Temper, formed ſome kind of Se- 
curity, even for the Higheſt Merit. But 
at Athens, the niceſt and beſt ſtudied Be- 
haviour was not a ſufficient Guard for a 
Man of great Capacity. Some of their 
braveſt Commanders were obliged to fly 
their Country, fome to enter into the Ser- 
vice of its Enemies, rather than abide a 
popular Determination of their Conduct, 
teſt, as one of them ſaid, their Giddineſs 
might make the People condemn where 
they meant to acquit; to throw in a black 
oy" even when they intended a white one. 
The Athenians made a very rapid Pro- 
"_ to the moſt enormous Exceſſes. The 
People 


* Sciant quibus moris illicita mirari, poſſe etiam 
fub malis principibus magnos viros, &c. See 42 to 
the End of it, | 
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People under no Reſtraint ſoon grew dic. 
ſolute, luxurious, and idle. They re- 
nounced all Labour, and began to ſubſiſt 
themſelves from the public Revenues. 


They loſt all Concern for their common 


Honour or Safety, and could bear no Ad- 
vice that tended to reform them. At-this 
time Truth became offenſive to thoſe Lords 
the People, and moſt highly dangerous to 


the Speaker. The Otators no longer aſ- 


cended the Naſtrum, but to corrupt them 
further with- the moſt ſulſome Adulation. 
Theſe Orators were all bribed by foreign 
Princes on the one Side or the other. And 
beſides its own Parties, in this City there 
were Parties and avowed ones too, for the 
Perfians, Spartans and Macedonians, (up: 
ported each of them by one or more De- 
magogues penſioned and bribed to this ini- 
quitous Service. The People, forgetful of 
all Virtue and public Spirit, and intoxiea- 
ted with the Flatteries of their Orators 
(theſe Courtieis of Republics, and endow- 
ed with the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics 
of all other Courtiers) this People J ſay, 
at laſt arrived at that Pitch of Madneſs, 
that 


WE 
that they coolly and deliberately, by an 
expreſs Law, made it capital for any Man 
to propoſe the Application of the immenſe 
Sums ſquandered in public Shows, to the 
more neceſſary Purpoſes of the State. 
When you ſee the People of this Republic 
baniſhing or murdering their beſt and a- 
bleſt Citizens, diſſipating the public Trea- 
ſure with the moſt ſenſeleſs Extravagance, 
and ſpending their whole Time, as Spec- 
tators or Actors, in playing, fidling, danc- 
ing and ſinging, does it not, my Lomb, 
ſtrike your Imagination with the Image of 
a fort of a complex Nero? And does it 
not ſtrike you with the greater Horror, 
when you obſerve, not one Man only, but 
a whole City, grown drunk with Pride and 
Power, running with a Rage of Folly into 
the ſame mean and ſenſeleſs Debauchery 
and Extravagance ? But if this Peop 


le re- 
ſembled Nero in their Extravagance, much 
more did they reſemble and even exceed 
him in Cruelty and Injuſtice, In the 
Time of Pericles, one of the moſt celebra- 
ted Times in the Hiſtory of that Com- 
monwealth, a King of Egypt ſent them a 
Donation of Corn. This they were mean 

enough 
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enough to accept. And had the Egyptian 
Prince intended the Ruin of this City of 
wicked B:dlamites, he could not have ta- 
ken a more effectual Method to do it, 
than by ſuch an enſnaring Largeſs. The 
Diſtribution of this Bounty cauſed a Quar- 
rel; the Myority ſet on foot an Enquiry 
into the Title of the Citizens; and upon a 
vain Pretence- of Illegitimacy, newly and 
occaſiona!ly ſet up, they deprived of their 
Share of the royal Donation no leſs than 
five thouſand of their own Body. They 
went further; they disfranchiſed them 
and having once begun with an Act of In- 


juſtice, they could ſet no Bounds to it. 


Not content with cutting them off from 


the Rights of Citizens, they plundered 
thoſe unfortunate Wretches of all their 


Subſtance; and to crown this Maſter-piece 
of Violence and” Tyranny, they actually 


fold every Man of the five thouſand as 


Slaves in the public Market. Obſerve, my 
Lorp, that the five thouſand we here 
ſpeak of, were cut off from a Body of no 
more than-nineteen thouſand ; for the en- 
tire Number of Citizens was no greater at 
that Time. Could the Tyrant who wiſh- 
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ed the Roman People to have had but one 
Neck; could the Tyrant Caligula himſelf 
have done, nay, he could ſcarcely wiſh for 
a greater Miſchief, than to have cut off, 
at one Stroke, a fourth of his People ? Or 
has the Cruelty of that Series of ſanguine 
Tyrants, the Cz/ars, ever preſented ſuch 
a Piece of flagrant and extenſive Wicked- 
neſs? The whole Hiſtory of this celebra- 
ted Republic is but one Tiſſue of Raſh- 
neſs, Folly, Ingratitude, Injuſtice, Tumult, 
Violence, and Tyranny, and indeed of e- 
very Species of W «xedneſs that can well 
be imagined. This was a City of Wiſe- 
men, in which a Miniſter could not exer- 
ciſe his Functions; a warlike People, a- 
mongſt whom a General did not dare ei- 
ther to gain or looſe a Battle; a learned 
Nation, in which a Philoſopher could not 
venture on a free Enquiry. This was the 
City which baniſhed Themiftocles, ſtarved 
Ariftides, forced into Exile Miltiades, drove 
out Anaxagoras, and poiſoned Socrates, = 
This was a City which changed the Form 
of its Government with the Moon; eternal 
Conſpiracies, Revolutions daily, nothing 


fixed and eſtabliſhed, A „ as an 


antient 
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antient Philoſopher has obſerved, is no-one 
Species of Government, but a Magazine 
of every Species; here you find every Sort 
of it, and that in the worſt Form. As 
there is a perpetual Change, one tiſing and 
the other falling, you have all the Vio- 
lence and wicked Policy, by which a he- 
ginning Power muſt always acquire its 
Strength. and all the Weakneſs by which 
falling States are broyght to a completo 
Deſtruction. 

Rome has a more venerable Aſpect than 
Athens ; and ſhe conducted her Affairs, ſo 
far ente do the Ruin and Oppreſſion 
of the greateſt Part of the World, with 
greater Wiſdom and more Uniſormity. But 
the domeſtic Qeconomy of theſe tuo States 
was nearly or altogether the ſame, An 
internal Diſſenſion conſtantly tore to Pieces, 
the Bowels of the R:zman Commonwealth. 
You find the ſame Conſuſion, the ſame 
Factions which ſubſiſted at Azhens, the 
ſame. Tumults, the ſame Revolutions, and 
ia fine, the ſame Slavery, If perhaps their 
former Condition did not deſerve that 
Name altogether. as well. All other Re- 
publics were of the ſame Character. Fo- 


rence 
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rence was a Tranſcript of Athens, And the 
modern Republics, as they approach more 
or leſs to the Democratic Form, partake 
more or leſs of the Nature of thoſe which 
have defcribed. 


We are now at the Cloſe of our Review 
of the three ſimple Forms of artificial So- 
ciety, and we have ſhewn them, however 
they may differ in Name, or in ſome ſlight 
Circumſtances, to be. all alike in effect; in 
effect, to be all Tyrannies. But ſuppoſe 
we were inclined to make the moſt ample 
Conceſſions; let us concede Athens, Rome, 
Carthage, and two or three more of the 
antient, and as many of the modern Com- 
monwealths, to have been, or to be free 
and happy, and to owe their Freedom and 
Happineſs to their political Conſtitution. 
Vet allowing all this, what Defence does 
this make for artificial Society in general, 
that theſe inconſiderable Spots of the Globe 
have for ſome ſhort Space of Time ftood 
as Exceptions to a Charge ſo general? But 
when we call theſe Governmeats free, or 
concede that their Citizens were happier 
than thoſe, which lived under different 


Forms, 
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Facing, it is m ex abundanti. For we | 


ſhould be greatly miſtaken, if we really 


thought that the Majority of the People 


which filled theſe Cities, enjoyed even that 
nominal political Freedom of which I have 
ſpoken ſo much already. In reality, they 
had no Part of it. In Athens there were 
uſually from ten to thirty thouſand Free- 
men : This was the utmoſt. But the Slaves 
uſually amounted. to four hundred thous 


ſand, and ſometimes to a great many more. 


The Freemen of Sparta and Rome were 


not more numerous in proportion to thoſe 


whom they held in a Slavery, even more 
terrible than the Albenian. Therefore ſtate 
the Matter. fairly : The free States never 
formed, though. they were taken altoge- 
ther, the thouſandth Part of the habitable 
Globe; the Freemen in theſe States were 
never the twentieth Part of the People, 
and the Time they ſubſiſted is ſcarce any 
thing | in that immenſe Ocean of Duration 


in which Time and Slavery are fo nearly 


commenſurate. Therefore call theſe free 


States, or popular Governments, or what 
you pleaſe, when we conſider the Majority 


of their Iahabitants, and regard the natural 
Rights 
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Rights of Mankind, they muſt appear in 
Reality and Truth, no better than pitiful 
and oppreſſive Obligarchies. 

After ſo fair an Examen, wherein no- 
thing has been exaggerated; no Fact pro- 
duced which cannot be proved, and none 
which has been produced in any wiſe for- 
ced or ſtrained, while thouſands have, for 
Brevity, been omitted; after ſo candid a 
Diſcuſſion in all Reſpects; what Slave ſo 
paſſive, what Bigot ſo blind, what Enthuſiaſt 
{9 headlong, what Politician fo hardened, 
as to ſtand up in Defence of a Syſtem cal- 
culated for a Curſe to Mankind? A Curſe | 
under which they ſmart and groan to this 
Hour, without thoroughly knowing the Na- 
ture of the Diſeaſe, and wanting Under- 
ſtanding or Courage to apply the Remedy. 

I need not excuſe myſelf to your Lord- 
fhip, nor, I think, to any honeſt Man, for 
the Zeal I have ſhewn in this Cauſe; for it 
is an honeſt Zeal, and in a good Cauſe, I 
have defended Natural Religion againſt a 
Confederacy of Atheiſts and Divines. I 
now plead for Natural Society againſt Poli- 
ticians, and for Natural Reaſon againſt all 
three, When nn onto is in a fitter Tem- 


ber 
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per than it is at preſent to hear Truth, or 


when I ſhall be more indifferent about its 


Temper, my Thoughts may become more 
public. In the mean time, let them repoſe 
in my own Boſom, and in the Boſoms of 
ſuch Men as are fit to be initiated in the 
ſober Myſteries of Truth and Reaſon. My 
Antagoniſts have already done as much as 
I could deſire. Parties in Religion and 
Politics make ſufficient Diſcoveries con- 
cerning each other, to give a ſober Man a 
proper Caution againſt them all. The Mo- 
narchic, Ariſtocratical, and Popular Parti- 


zans have been jointly laying their Axes to 
the Root of all Government, and have in 
their Turns proved each other abſurd and 


inconvenient. In vain you tell me that Ar- 
tificial Government is good, but that I fall 


out only with the Abuſe! Obſerve, my 


Lord, I pray you, that grand Error upon 
which all artificial legiſlative Power is 
founded. It was obſerved, that Men had 
ungovernable Paſſions, which made it ne- 
ceſſary to guard againſt the Violence they 
might offer to each other. They appoint- 
ed Governors over them for this Reaſon; 
but a worſe and more perplexing Difficulty 

| | ariſes 
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ariſes, how to be defended againſt the Go- 
vernors? Quis ruſtodiet tpſos cuſtades? In 
vain they change from a ſingle Perſon to a 
Few. Theſe Few have the Paſſions of the 
One, and they unite to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves, and to ſecure the Gratification of 
their lawleſs Paſſions at the Expence of the 
general Good. In vain do we fly to the 
Many. The Cafe is wotfe ; their Paſſions 
are leſs under the Government of Reaſon, 
they are augmented by rhe Contagion, and 
defended againſt all Attacks o their Mul- 
titude. 

Thave purpoſely avoided the mention of 
the mixed Form of Government, for Rea- 
ſons that will be very obvious to your Lord- 
ſhip. But my Caution can avail me but 
little. You will not fail to urge it againft 
me in favour of Political Society. 'You 
will not fail to ſhew how the Errors of the 
feveral ſimple Modes are correcled by a 
Mixture of all of them, and a proper 
Balance of the ſeveral Powers in ſuch a 
State. I confeſs, my Lorp, that this has 
been long a darling Miſtake of my own, 
and that of all the Sacrifices I have made 
to Truth, this has been by far the greateſt. 
When I confeſs that I think this Notion a a 

Miſtake, 


881 


Miſtake, I know to whom I am ſpeaking, 


for I am ſatisfied that Reaſons are like Li- 
quore, and there are ſome of ſuch a Na- 
ture as none but ſtrong Heads can bear. 
There are few with whom I can communi- 
| cate ſo freely as with Pope. But Pope can- 
not bear every Truth. He has a Timidity 
which hinders the full Exertion of his Fa- 


culties, almoſt as effeQually as Bigotry 


cramps thoſe of the general Herd of Man- 
kind. But whoever is a genuine Follower 
of Truth, keeps his Eye ſteady upon his 
Guide, indifferent whither he is led, pro- 
vided. that ſhe is the Leader. And, my 
Los, if it be properly conſidered, it were 
infinitely better to remain poſſeſſed by the 
whole Legion of vulgar Miſtakes, than to 
reject ſome, and at the ſame time to re- 
tain a Fondneſs for others altogether as ab- 


ſurd and irrational. The firſt has at leaſt 


a Conſiſtency, that makes a Man, however 
erroneouſly, uniform at leaſt; but the latter 
way of proceeding is ſuch an inconſiſtent 
Chimera and Jumble of Philoſophy and 
vulgar Prejudice, ;that hardly any thing 
more ridiculous can be conceived, Let us 


therefore freely, and without Fear or Pre- 
judice, 
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judice, examine this laſt Contriyance of 
Policy. And without conſidering how 
near the Quick our Inſtruments may come, 

let us ſearch j it to the Bottom. 
Firſt then, all Men are agreed, that this 
Junction of Regal, Ariſtocratic, and Po- 
pular Power, muſt form a very complex, 
nice, and intricate. Machine, which being 
compoſed of ſuch a Variety of Parts, with 
ſuch oppoſite Tendencies and Movements, 
it muſt be liable on every Accident to be 
diſordered. To ſpeak without Metaphor, 
ſuch a Government muſt be liable to fre- 
quent Cabals, Tumults, and Revolutions, 
from its very Conſtitution. Theſe are un- 
doubtedly as ill Effects, as can happen in 
4 Society ; for in ſuch a Caſe, the Cloſe- 


_ . nels, acquired by Community, inſtead of 


ſerving for mutual Defence, ſerves only to 

increaſe the Danger, Such a;Syſtem is like 

2 City, where Trades that require conſtant 
Fires are much exerciſed, where the Houſes 
are built of combuſtible Materials, and 
| Ae they ſtand extremely cloſe. 

In the ſecond Place, the ſeveral conſtitu- 

ent Parts having their diſtinct Rights, and 


i theſe many of them ſo neceſſary to be de- 
D termined 
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termined with Exactneſs, are yet A inde- 


terminate in their Nature, that it becomes 


a new and conſtant Source of Debate and 


Confuſion. Hence it is, that whilſt the 


Buſineſs of Government ſhould be carrying 


on, the Queſtion is, who has a Right to 


exerciſe this or that Function of it, or 


what Men have Power to keep their Offices 


in any Function. Whilſt this Conteſt con- 
tinues, and whilſt the Balance in any ſort 
continues, it has never any Remiſſion; all 
manner of Abuſes and Villanies in Officers 


remain unpuniſhed. the greateſt Frauds 
and Robberies in the public Revenaes are 
committed in Defiance of ſuſtice; and 


Abuſes grow, by Time and Impunity, into 
Cuſtoms; until they preſcribe againſt the 
Laws, and grow too inveterate often to ad- 


mit a Cure, unleſs ſuch as 5:4 be as bad 


as the Diſeaſe. a 3991, 


"Thirdly, the ſeveral Parts of e ecke 
of Government, though united, pteſerve 
the Spirit which each Form has ſeparately. 
Kings are ambitious; the Nobility haugh- 

and the Populdce tumultuous and un- 


le Each Party, however In Ap- 


pearance peaceable, carries on a Delign 
upon 
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upon the others; and it is owing to this, 
that in all Queſtions, whether concerning 
foreign or domeſtic Affairs, the Whole 
generally turns more upon ſome Party- 
Matter than upon the Nature of the Thing 
itſelf; whether ſuch a Step will diminiſh 
or augment the Power of the Crown, or 
how far the Privileges of the Subject are 
like to be extended or reſtricted. by it. 
And theſe Queſtions are conſtantly. reſoly- 
ed, without any Conſideration of the Me- 
tits of the Cauſe, merely as the Parties 
who uphold theſe jarring Intereſts may 
chance to prevail; and as they prevail, the 
Balance-is overſet, now upon one lide, 1 now 
upon the other. The Government is one 
Day, arbitrary Power in a fingle Perſon ; 
another, a juggling Confederacy of a few 
to cheat the Prince and enſlave the People; 
and the third, a frantic and unmanageable 
Democracy. The great Inſtrument in all 
theſe Changes, and what infuſes a Peculiar 
Venom into all of them, is Party. It is of 
no Conſequence what the Principles of any 
Party, or what their Pretenſions are; the 
Spirit which actuates all Parties is the ſame; 
the Spirit of Ambition, of -Self-Intereſt, & 
| * Op- 
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Oppreſſion, and Treachery. This Spirit 
entirely reverſes all the Principles which a 
benevolent Nature has erected within us; 
all Honeſty, all equal Juſtice, and even the 
Ties of natural Society, the natural Aﬀec- 
tions. In a word, my Loxp, we have all 
ſeen, and if any outward Conſiderations 
were worthy the laſting Concern of a wiſe 
Man, we have ſome of us felt, ſuch Oppreſ- 
ſion from Party Government as no other 
Tyranny can parallel. We behold daily 
the moſt important Rights, Rights upon 
which all the others depend, we behold 
theſe Rights determined in the laſt Reſort, 
without the leaſt Attention even to the Ap- 
- pearance or Colour of Juſtice ; we behold 
-this without Emotion, becauſe we have 
grown up in the conftant View of ſuch 
Practices; and we are not ſurprized to hear 
a Man requeſted to be aKnave and a Trai- 
tor, with as much Indifference, as if the 
moſt ordinary Favour were aſked; and we 
hear this Requeſt refuſed, not becauſe it is 
a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable Deſire, but 
"that this Worthy has already engaged his 
* Tnjuftice to another. Theſe - and many 
more Points I am far from ſpreading to 
their 
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their ſull Extent, You are ſenſible that 1 
do not put forth half my Strength; and 
you cannot be at a Loſs for the Reaſon. 
A Man is allowed ſufficient Freedom of 
Thought, provided he knaws how to chuſe 
his Subject properly. You may criticiſe 
freely upon the Chineſe Conſtitution, and 
obſerve with as much Severity as you pleaſe 
upon the abſurd Tricks, or deſtructive Bi- 
gotry of the Bonzees. But the Scene is 
changed as you come homeward, and 
Atheiſm or Treaſon may be the Names 
given in Britain, to what would be Rea- 
ſon and Truth if aſſerted of China. I ſub- 
mit to the Condition, and though I have a 
notorious Advantage before me, I wave 
the Purſuit, For elſe, my Lo, it is very 
obvious what a Picture might be: drawn of 
the Exceſſes of Patty even in our on Na- 
tion, I could ſhew, that the ſame Faction 
has in one Reign promoted popular Sedi- 
tions, and in the next been a Patron of 
_ Tyranny; I could ſhey, that they have all 

of them betrayed the public Safety at all 
Times, and have very frequently with e- 
qual Perfidy made a Market of their own 
Cauſe, and their own Aſſociates. I could 
" *W IJ ſhew 
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ſhew how vehemently they have contended 
for Names, and how ſilently they have paſ- 
ſed over Things of the laſt Importance. 
And I could demonſtrate, that they have 
had the Opportunity of doing all this Mif- 
chief, nay, that they themſelves had their 
Origin and Growth from that complex 
Form of Government which we are wiſely 
taught to look upon as ſo great a Bleſſing. 
Revolve, my Lord, our Hiſtory from the 
Conqueſt, We ſcarce ever had a Prince, 
who by Fraud, or Violence, had not made 
ſome Infringement on the Conſtitution, 
We ſcarce ever had a Parliament which 
knew, when it attempted to ſet Limits to 
the Royal Authority, how to ſet Limits to 
its own, - Evils we have had continually 
calling for Reformation, and Reformations 
more grievous than any Evils. Our boaſted 
Liberty ſometimes trodden down, ſome- 
times giddily ſet up, and ever precarioufly 
fluctuating and unſettled; it has been only 
kept alive by the Blaſts of continual Feuds, 
Wars, and Conſpiracies. In no Country 
in Europe has the Scaffold fo often bluſhed 
with the Blood of its Nobility. Confiſca- 
tions, Baniſhments, Attainders, Executi- 

ons, 
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ens, make a large Part of the Hiftory of 
ſuch of our Families as are not utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed by them. Formerly indeed 
Things had a more ferocious Appearance 
than they have at this Day. In theſe early 
and unrefined Ages, the jarring Parts of a 
certain chaotic Conſtitution ſupported their 
ſeveral Pretenſions by the Sword. Experi- 
ence and Policy have ſince taught other 
Methods. 


Res vero nunc azitur tenli pulmone rubetæ. 


But how far Corruption, Venality, the Con- 
tempt of Honour, the Oblivion of all Duty 
to our Country, and the moſt abandoned 

pnblic Proſtitution, are preferable to the 
more glaring and violent Effects of Facti- 

on, Iwill not preſume to determine. Sure 
Jam that they are very great Evils. 
I have done with the Forms of Govern- 
ment. During the Courſe of my Enquiry - 
you may have obſetved # very material Dif- 
terence between my Manner of Reaſoning 
and that which is in Uſe amongſt the A- 
bettors of artificial Society. They form 
"oe Plans 1 what ſeems moſt eligible 
18 3 4 0 (119731 & 28 2d 
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to their Imaginations, for the ordering of 
Mankind. I diſcover the Miſtakes in thoſe 
Plans, from the real known Conſequences 
which have reſulted from them. They 
| have inliſted Reaſon to fight againſt itſelf, 
and employ its whole Force to prove that 
It is an inſufficient Guide to them in the 
Conduct of their Lives. But unhappily for 
us, in proportion as we have deviated from 
the plain Rule of our Nature, and turned 
our Reaſon againſt itſelf, in that Proportion 
have we increaſed the Folhes and Miſeries 
of Mankind, The more deeply we pene- 
trate into the Labyrinth of Art, the fur- 
ther we find ourſelves from thoſe Ends for 
which we entered it, This has happened 
in almoſt every Species of Artificial So- 
ciety, and in all Times. We found, or we 
thought we found, an Inconvenience in ha- 
ving every Man the Judge of his own 
Cauſe. Therefore Judges were ſet up, at 
firſt with diſcretionary Powers. But it was 
ſoon found a miſerable Slavery to have our 
Lives and Properties precarious, and: hang- 
ing upon the arbitrary Determination of 
any one Man, or Set of Men, We flew to 
Laws as a Remedy for this Evil, By theſe 

we 
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we perſuaded ourſelves. we might know ß, 
with ſome Certainty upon what Ground 
we ſtood. But lo! Differences aroſe upon 
the Senſe and Interpretation of theſe Laws. 
Fhus we were brought back to our old In- 
certitude. New Laws were made to ex- 
pound the old; and new Difficulties aroſe. - 
upon the new Laws; as Words multiplied, 
Opportunities of cavilling upon them mul- 
tiplied alſo. Then Recourſe was had to 
Notes, Comments, Gloſſes, Reports, Re- 
Poſa Prudentum, learned Readings: Eagle 
ſtood againſt Eagle: Authority was ſet up 
_ againſt Authority. Some were allured by 
the modern, others reverenced the antient: . 
The new were more enlightened, the old 
were more venerable. Some adopted the 
Comment, others ſtuck to the Text.: The - 
Confuſion increaſed, the Miſt thickened, -. 
until it could be diſcovered no longer what 
was allowed or forbidden, what Thing 
Were in Property, and what common. In 
this Uncertainty, (uncertain even to the 
Profeſſors, an Egyptian . Darkneſs to the 
reſt of Mankind) the contending Parties 
felt themſelves more effectually ruined by ; 
the — than they could have been bB 
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the Injuſtice of any Deciſion. Our Inheri- 
tances are become a Prize for Diſputation; 
and Diſputes and Litigations are become 
an Inheritance, 


The Profeſſors of artificial Law have al- 
ways walked hand in hand with the Pro- 
feſſors of Artificial Theology. As their 
End, in confounding the Reaſon of Man, 
and abridging his natural Freedom, is ex- 
actly the ſame, they have adjuſted the 
Means to that End in a Way entirely ſimi- 
lar. The Divine thunders out his Anarbe- 
mas with more Noiſe and Terror againſt 
the Breach of one of his poſitive Inſtituti- 
ons, or the Neglect of ſome of his trivial 
Forms, than againſt the Neglect or Breach 
of thoſe Duties and Commandments of 
natural Religion, which by theſe Forms 
and Inſtitutions he pretends to enforce. 
The Lawyer has his Forms, and his poſitive 
Inſtitutions too, and he adheres to them 
with a Veneration altogether as religious, 
The worſt Cauſe cannot be fo prejudicial 
to the Litigant, as his Advocate's or At- 
torney's Ignorance or Neglect of theſe 
Forms, A Law-ſuit is like an ill-managed 
Diſpute, in which the firſt Object is ſoon 


E 


out of Sight, and the Parties end upon a 
Matter wholly foreign, to that on which 
they began. In a Law-ſuit. the Queſtion 
is, who has a Right to a certain Houſe or 
Farm? And this Queſtion is daily deter- 
mined, not upon the Evidences of the 
Right, but upon the Obſervance or Neglect 
of ſome Forms of Words in uſe with the 
Gentlemen of the Robe, about which there 
is even amongſt themſelves ſuch a Diſa- 
greement, that the moſt experienced Vete- 
rans in the Profeſſion can never be politive- 
ly aſſured that they are not miſtaken. _ 
Let us expoſtulate with theſe learned 
Sages, theſe Prieſts of the ſacred Temple 
of Juſtice. Are we Judges of our own 
Property? By no means. You then, who 
are initiated into the Myſteries of the 
blindfold Goddeſs,” inform me, whether I 
| haye a Right to eat the Bread [ have earn 
of my ow ? The grave Doctor anſwer: 
me in the Affirmative. The revetend Ser- 
jzant replies in the Negative; the learned 
Barriſter reaſons upon one Side and upon 
the other, and concludes nothing. What 
ſhall I do? An Antagoniſt ſtarts up and 
1 
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preſſes me hard. Lezter the Field, and 


Cauſe. My Cauſe which two Farmers 
from the Plough could have decided in 
half an Hour, takes the Court twenty 
Years, I am however at the end of my 
Labour, and have in Reward for all my 


Toll and Vexation, a Judgment in my Fa- 


vour. But hold — a ſagacious Comman- 
der, in the Adverſary's Army has found a 
Flaw in the Proceeding. My triumph is 
turned, into Mourning. I have uſed or, 


| inſtead of and, or ſome Miſtake, ſmall in 


Appearance, but dreadful in its Conſe- 
quences, and have the whole of my Suc- 
ceſs quaſhed i in a Writ of Error. 7 re- 
move my Suit; I ſhift from Court to 
Court; 1 fly 100 Equity to Law, and 
from Law to Equity; equal Uncertainty 
attends me every where : And a Nita 
in which 1 had f no a decides, at once 


from. the Cou 

my, Family 1 Ps and Famine. I am 

innocent, Gentlemen of the Darkneſs and 

Uncertainty of your Science. I never dark- 
ened it with abſurd and contradictory No- 


t tions, 
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tions, nor confounded it with Chicane and 
Sophiſtry. You have excluded me from 
any Share in the Conduct of my own 
| Cauſe; the Science was too deep for me; 
I acknowledged it; but it was toodeepeven 
for yourſelves: You have made the way fo 
intricate, that you are yourſelves loſt in it: 
You err, and you puniſh me for your Er- 
rors, 

The Delay of the Law is, your Lord- 
ſhip will tell me, a trite Topic, and which 
of its abuſes. have not been too ſeverely 
felt not to be often- complained of? A 
Man's Property is to ſerve for the Purpo- 
ſes of his Support; and therefore to delay 
a Determination concerning. that, is the 
wort Injuſtice becauſe it cuts off the very 

End and Purpoſe for which I applied to the 
Judica ure for Relief. Quite contrary in 

aſe of a Man's Life, there the Determi- 
nation can hardly be too much protracted. 
Mi ſtakes j in this Cale are as often fallen in- 
to as in any other, and if the judgment 
be ſudden, the Miſtakes are the moſt irre- 
trievable of all others, Of this the Gentle 


men of the Robe are thertiſelves lenſible. 
72 and 
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and they have brought it into a Maxim. 
De marie bomiuis nulla eft cunfatin. onga. 
But what could have induced men to re- 
verie the Rules and to contradict that Rea- 
ſon which dictated them, I am utterly 
unable to gueſs. A Point concerning Pro- 
perty, which ought, for the Reaſons I juſt - 
mentioned, to be moſt ſpeedily decided, 
frequenily exerciſes the Wit of e 
of Lawyers, for many Generations. Mul. 
ta. virim volvens durand ſæcula vincit. 
But the Queſtion concerning a Man's Life, 
that great Queſtion in which no Delay. 
ought to be counted tedious, is commonly 
determined in twenty-four Hours at the 
utmoſt. It is not to be wondered at, that 
Injuſtice and Abſurdity ſhould be inſepar- 4 
able Companions. - | 
Aſk of Politicians the End for which | 
Laws were originally deſigned; and they 
will anſwer, that the Laws were deſigned 
as a Protection for the .Poor and Weak, | 
againſt the Oppreſſion of the Rich and 
Powerful. But ſurely no Pretence can be. 
ſo ridiculous; a Man might as well tell me 


he has taken off my Load, becauſe. he has 


changed the Burthen. If the Poor Man be 
not 
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rot able ty ſupport his Suit, according to 
the vexatious and expenſive manner eſta- 
blith< in civiized Countries, has not the 
Rich as great an Advantage over him as 
the Strong has over the Weak in a State of 
Nature? But we will not place the State of 
Nature, which is the Reign of God, in 
competition with Political Society, which 
is the abſurd Uſurpation of Man. In a 
State of Nature, it is true, that a Man of 
ſuperior Force may beat or rob me; but 
then it is true, that I am at full Liberty to 
defend myſelf, or make Repriſal by Sur- 
prize or by Cunning, or by any other way 
ia which I may be ſuperior to him. But 
in Political Society, a rich Man may rob 
me in another way. I cannot defend my- 
ſelf; for Money is the only weapon with 
which we are allowed to fight. And if I 
attempt to avenge myſclf, the whole Force 
of that Society is ready to complete my 
Ruin. 

A good Parſon once (aid, that where Myſ⸗ 
tery begins, Religion ends, Cannot I ſay, 
as truly at leaſt, of human Laws, that where 
Myſtery begins, Juſtice, Fadaf Itis hard ta 
_ ſay 


33 
ſay, whether the Doctors of Law or Divi- 


nity have made the greater Advances in 


the lucrative Buſineſs of Myſtery. The 
Lawyers, as well as the Theologians, have 
erected another Reaſon beſides Natural 
Reaſon; and the Reſult has been, another 
Juſtice beſides natural Juſtice. They have 
ſo bewildered the World and themſelves in : 
unmeaning Forms and Ceremanies, and (© + 
perplexed the plaineſt Matters with meta- 
phyſical Jargon, that it carries the higheſt - 
Danger to a Man out of that Profeſſion, to 
make the leaſt. Step without their Advice - 
and Aſſiſtance. Thus by confining to 
themſelves the Knowledge of the Founda- 
tion of all Mens Lives and Properties, they 
have reduced all Mankind into the moſt 
abject and ſervile Dependence. We are 
Tenants at the will of theſe Gentlemen 
for every thing; and a metaphyſical Quib- - 
ble is to decide whether the greateſt Vil- 
lain breathing ſhall meet his Deſerts, or ef- - 
eape with Impunity, or whether the beſt - 
Man in the Society ſhall not be reduced 
to the loweſt and moſt deſpicable Condi. . 
tion it affords. In a word, my Lon d, 
the Injuſtice, Delay, Puerility, falſe Refine- 

N ment, 
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ment, and affected Myſtery of the Law are 
ſuch, that many who live under it come to 
admire and envy the Expedition, Simplici- 
ty, and Equality of arbitrary Judgments. 
I need inſiſt the leſs on this Article to your 
Lordſhip, as you have frequently lamented 
the Miſeries derived to us from Artifici- 
al Law, and your Candor is the more to 
be admired and applauded in this, as your 
Lordſhip's noble Houſe has derived its 
Wealth and its Honours from that Pro- 
feſſion. | 

Before we finiſh our Examination of Ar- 
tificial Society, I ſhall lead your Lordſhip 
into a cloſer Conſideration of the Relations 
which it gives Birth to, and the Benefits, 
if ſuch they are, which reſult from theſe 
Relations. The moſt obvious Diviſion of 
Society is, into Rich and Poor; and-it is 
no leſs obvious, that the Number of the 
former bear a great Diſproportion to thoſe 
of the latter. The whole Buſineſs of the 
Poor is to adminiſter to the Idleneſs, Folly, 
and Luxury of the Rich; and that of the 
Rich, in return, is to find the beſt Methods 


of confirming the Slavery and increaſing 
1 


Ct © 1 
the Burthcrs of the Poor. Ian a State of 


Nature, it is an invariable Law, that a 
Man's Acquiſitions are in preportion to his. 


Labours. In a State of Artificial Society, 


it is a Law as conſtant and invariable, 
that thoſe who labour moſt enjoy the few- 
eſt Things; and that thoſe who labour not 
at all, have the greateſt Number of Enjoy- 
ments, A Conſtitution of Things this, . 
ſtrange and ridiculous beyond Expreſſion. 
We (ſcarce: believe a thing when we are 
told it, which we actually ſee before our 
Eyes every Day without being in the leaſt. 
ſurprized. I ſuppoſe that there are in 
Great Britain upwards of an hundred thou- 
ſand People employed in Lead, Tin, Iron, 
Copper, and Coal Mines, .theſe. unhappy. 
Wretches ſcarce ever ſee the Light of the - 
Sun; they are buried in the Bowels of the 
Earth; there they work at a ſevere and diſ- 
mal Taſk, without the leaſt Proſpect of 
being delivered from it; they ſubſiſt upon 
the coat ſeſt and worſt fort, of Fare; they 


have their Health miſerably impaired, and 


their Lives cut ſhort, by being perpetually , 
confined in the cloſe Vapour of theſe ma- 


lignant Minerals. An hundred thouſand 
mor: 
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more at leaſt are tortured without Re- 
miſſion by the ſuffocating Smoak, intenſe 
Fires, and conſtant Drudgery neceſſary in 
refining and managing the Products of 
thoſe Mines. If any Man informed us 
that two hundred thouſand innocent Per- 
ſons were condemned to ſo intolerable Sla- 
very, how ſhould we pity the unhappy Suf- 
ferers, and how great would be our juſt 
Indignation againſt thoſe who inflicted fo 
cruel and ignominious a Puniſhment? This 
is an Inſtance, I could not with a ſtronger, 
of the numberleſs Things which we paſs 
by in their common Dreſs, yet which ſhock 
us when they are nakedly repreſented, 
But this Number, conſiderable as it is, and 
the Slavery, with all its Baſeneſs and Hor- 
ror, which we have at home, is nothing to 
what the reſt of the World aftords of the 
ſame Nature. Millions daily bathed in the 
poiſoned Damps and deſtructive Effluvia 
of Lead, Silver, Copper, and Arſenic. To 
ſay nothing of thoſe other Employments, 
thoſe Stations of Wretchedaeſs and Con- 
tempt in which Civil Society has placed 
the numerous Enfans perdus of her Army. 
Would any rational Man ſubmit to one of 
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the moſt tolerable of theſe Drudgeries, for 
all the artificial Enjoyments which Policy. 
has made to reſult from them? By no means. 
And yet need I ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, 
that thoſe who find the Means, and thoſe 
who arrive at the end, are not at all the 
ſame Perſans. On conſidering the ſtrange 
and unaccountable Fancies and Contrivan- 
ces of artificial Reaſon, I have ſomewhere- 
called this Earth the Bedlam of our Syſtem. 
Looking now upon the Effects of ſome 
of thoſe Fancies, may we not with equal 
Reaſon call it likewiſe the Newgate, and 
the Bridewell of. the Univerſe. Indeed the 
Blindneſs of one Part of Mankind co-ope-- 
rating with the Frenzy and Villainy of the 
other, has been the real Builder of this reſ- 
pectable Fabric of political Society: And 
as the Blindneſs of. Mankind has cauſed : 
their Slavery, in Return their State of Sla- 
very is made a .pretence for continuing 
them in a State of Blindneſs; for the Poli- 
tician will tell you gravely, that their Life 
of Servitude diſqualifies the greater Part of 
the Race of Man for a Search of Truth, 

and ſupplies them with no other than mean 
| and inſufficient Ideas. This is but. too 


true; 
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true; and this is one of the Reaſons for 
which I blame ſuch Inſtitutions. 
la a Miſery of this Sort, admitting ſome 
few Lenities, and thoſe too but a few, nine 
Parts in ten of the whole Race of Man- 
kind drudge through Life, It may be ur- 
ged perhaps, in Palliation of this, that, at 
leaſt, the rich Few find a conſiderable and 
real Benefit from the Wretchedneſs of the 
Many. But is this ſo in Fact? Let us ex- 
amine the Point with a little more Atten- 
tion. For this Purpaſe the Rich in all 80o- 
cieties may be thrown into two Claſſes. 
The firſt is of thoſe who are Powerful as 
well as Rich, and conduct the Operations 
of the vaſt political Machine. The other is 
of thoſe who employ their Riches wholly 
in the Acquiſition of - Pleaſure, As to the 
firſt Sort, their continual Care, and Anxie- 
ty, their toilſome Days, and ſleepleſs Nights, 
are next to.proverbial. Theſe Circumſtan- 
.ces are ſufficient almoſt to level theic Con- 
dition to that of the -unhappy Majority; 
but there are other Circumſtances: which 
place them in a far lower Condition. Not 
only their Underſtandings labour continu- 
ally, which is the ſevereſt Labour, but their 


Hearts 
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Hearts are torn by the worſt, moſt trouble- 
ſome, and inſatiable of all Paſſions, by 
Avarice, by Ambition, by Fear and Jea- 
jouſy. No Part of the Mind has Reſt. 
Power gradually extirpates from the Mind 
every humane and gentle Viitue. Pity, 
Benevolence, Friendſhip, are Things al- 
moſt unknown in high Stations. . Vere ami- 
citiæ rariſſinè inveniuntur in iis qui in hono- 
ribus reque publica verſantur, ſays Cicero. 
And indeed Courts are the Schools where 
Cruelty, Pride, Diſſimulation and Treache- 
ry are ſtudied and taught in the moſt vi- 
cious Perfection. This is a Point fo clear 
and acknowledged, that if it did not make 
Aa neceſſary part of my Subject, I ſhould 
-paſs it by entirely. And this has hindered 
me from drawing at full Length, and in 
the moſt ſtriking Colours, this ſhocking 
Picture of the Degeneracy and Wretch- 
edneſs of human Nature, in that - Part 
which is vulgarly thought its happieſt and 
moſt amiable State. You know from what 
Originals I could copy ſuch Pictures. Hap- 
py are they who know enough of them to 
know the little Value of the Poſſeſſors of 
ſuch Things, and of all that they poſſeſs; 


and "Oy . who have been ſnatched 
from 
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from that Poſt of Danger which they oc- 
cupy, with the Remains of their Virtue; 
Loſs of Honours, Wealth, Titles, and even 
the Loſs of one's Country, is nothing in 
Balance with ſo great an Advantage. 
Let us now view the other Species of 
the Rich, thoſe who devote their Time 
and Fortunes to Idleneſs and Pleaſure. 
How much happier are they? The Plea- 
ſures which are agreeable to Nature are 
within the Reach of all, and therefore can 
form no Diſtinction in favour of the Rich. 
The Pleaſures which Art forces up are ſel- 
dom ſincere, and never ſatisfying. What 
is worſe, this conſtant Application to plea- 
ſure takes away from the Enjoyment, or 
rather turns it into the Nature of a very 
burthenſome and laboroius Buſineſs, It has 
Conſequences much more fatal. It produ- 
. ces a weak valetudinary State of Body, at - 
tended by all thoſe horrid Diſorders, and 
yet more horrid Methods of Cure, which 
ate the Reſult of Luxury on one hand, 

and the weak and ridiculous Efforts of hu- 

man Art on the other. The pleaſures of 
ſuch Men are ſcarcely felt as pleaſures; at 


the 
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the ſame time that they bring on pains 
and Diſcaſes, which are felt but too ſevere- 
ly. The Mind has its Share of the Misfor- 
tune; it grows lazy and enervate, unwilling 
and unable to ſearch for Truth, and utter- 
ly uncapable of knowing, much leſs of re- 
liſhing real Happineſs. The poor by their 
exceſſive Labour, and the Rich by their 
enormous Luxury, are ſet upon a Level, 
and rendered equally ignorant of any 


Knowledge which might conduce to their 


Happineſs. A diſmal View of the Interior 
of all Civil Society. The lower part bro- 
ken and ground down by the moſt cruel 
Oppreſſion; and the Rich by their artificial 
Method of Life bringing worſe Evils on 
themſelves, than their Tyranny could poſ- 
ſibly inflict on thoſe below them. Very 


different is the proſpect of the Natural 
State. Here there are no Wants which 
Nature gives, and in this State Men can 


be ſenſible of no other Wants, which are 
not to be ſupplied by a very moderate De- 


2 gree of Labour; therefore there is no Sla- 


very. Neither is there any Luxury, be- 


cauſe no ſingle Man can ſupply the Mate- 
rials of it. Life is ſimple and therefore it 


is happy. 


I am 
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I am conſcious, my Lond, that your 
Politician will urge in his Defence, that 
this unequal State is highly uſeful, That 
without dooming ſome Part of Mankind to 
extraordinary Toil, the Arts which culti- 
vate Life could not be exerciſed. But I 
demand of this Politician, how ſuch Arts 
came to be neceſſary? He anſwers, that 
Civil Society could not well exiſt without 
them. So that theſe Arts are neceſſary to 
Civil Society, and Civil Society neceſſary 
again to theſe Arts. Thus running in a 
Circle, without Modeſty, and without End, 
and making one Error and Extravagance 
an Excuſe” for the other. My Sentiments 
about theſe Arts and their Cauſe, I have 
often diſcourſed with my Friends at large. 
Pope has exprefled them in good Verſe, 
where he talks with ſo much Force of Rea- 
ſon and Elegance of Language in Praiſe of 
the State of Nature: 


Then was not Pride, nor Arts that Pride 
___+t0.ad, 
Man walk'd. Vith Real, ane che 
Shade. 


E | On 
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On the whole, my Loko, if Political 
Society, in whatever Form, has ſtill made 
the Many the Property of the Few; if it 
has introduced Labours unnecellary, Vices 
and Diſeaſes unknown, and Pleaſures in- 
compatible with Nature; if in all Coun- 
tries it abridges the Lives of Millions, and 
renders thoſe of Millions more utterly ab- 
ject and miſerable, ſhall we ſtill worſhip 
ſo deſtructive an Idol, and daily ſacrifice 
to it our Health, our Liberty, and our 
Peace? Or ſhall we paſs by this monſtrous 
Heap of abſurd Notions, and abominable 
Practices, thinking we have ſufficiently diſ- 
charged our Duty in expoſing the trifling 
Cheats, and ridiculous Juggles of a few 
mad, deſigning, or ambitious Prieſts? Alas! 
my Loxd, we labour under a mortal Con- 
ſumption, whilſt we are ſo anxious about 
the Cure of a ſore Finger. For has not 
this Leviathan of Civil -Power overflowed 
the Earth with a Deluge of Blood, as if he 
were made to diſport and play therein? 

We have ſhewn, that Political Society, on 
a moderate Calculation, has been the 
Means of murdering ſeveral times the 
Number of Inhabitants now upon the 
| Earth, 
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Earth, during its ſhort Exiſtence, not up- 
wards of four thouſand Years in any Ac- 
counts to be depended on. But we have 
ſaid nothing of the other, and perhaps as 
bad a Coniequence of theſe Wars, which 
have ſpilled . tuch Seas of Blood, and re- 
duced ſo many Millions to a mercileſs Sla- 
very. But theſe are only the Ceremonies 
performed in the Porch of the political 
Temple. Much more horrid ones are ſeen 
as you enter it. The ſeveral Species of 
Government vie with each other in the 
Abſurdity of their Conſtitutions, and the 
Oppreſſion which they make their Subjects 
endure. Take them under what Form you 
pleaſe, they are in Effect but a Deſpotiſm, 
and they fall, both in Effect and Appear- 
ance too, after a very ſhort Period, into 
that cruel and deteſtable Species of Ty- 
ranny ; which I rather call it, becauſe we 
have been Educated under another Form, 
than that this is of worſe Conſequences to 
Mankind, For the free Governments, for 
the Point of their Space, and the Moment 
of their Duration, have felt more Confu- 
ſion, and committed more flagrant Acts of 
Tyranny, than the moſt perfect deſpotic 

E 2 Govern- 
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Governments which we have ever known. 


Furn your Eye next to the Labyrinth of 


the Law, and the Iniquity conceived in its 
intricate Receſſes. Conſider the Ravages 
committed in the Bowels of all Common- 
wealths by Ambition, by Avarice, Envy, 
Fraud, open Injuſtice, and pretended 
Friendſhip ; Vices which could draw little 
Support from a State of Nature, but 
which bloſſom and flouriſh in the Rank. 
nels of political Society. Revolve our 
whole Diſcourſe; add to it all thoſe Re- 
flections which your own good Under- 
ſanding ſhall ſuggeſt, and make a ſtrenu- 
ous Effort beyond the Reach of vulgar 
Philoſophy, to confeſs: that the Cauſe of 
Artificial Society is more defenceleſs even 
than that of Artificial Religion ; that it is 
as derogatory from the Honour of the 
Creator, as ſubverſive of human Reaſon, 
and productive of infinitely more Miſchief, 
to the human Race. 

If pretended Revelations have cauſed 
Wars where they. were oppoſed, and Sla- 
very where they were received, the pre- 
tended wiſe Inventions of Politicians have 
done the fame, But the Slavery has been 


much 


E 
much heavier, the Wars far more bloody, 
and both more univerſal by many Degrees. 
Stew me any Miſchief produced by the 
Madneſs or Wickedneſs of e 
and I will ſhew you an hundred, reſulting 
from the Ambition and Villainy of Con- 
querors and Stateſmen. Shew me an Ab- 
ſurdity in Religion, I will undertake to 
ſhew you an hundred for one in political 
Laws and Inſtitutions. If you ſay, that 
Natural Religion is a ſufficient Guide with- 


out the foreign Aid of Revelation, on what 


Principle ſnould Political Laws become ne- 
ceſlary ? Is not the ſame.Reaſon available 
in Theology and in Politics ?- If the Laws 
of Nature are the Laws of God, is it con- 
ſiſtent with the Divine Wiſdom to pre- 
ſcribe Rules to us, and leave the Enforce- 
ment of them to the Folly of human Inſti- 
. tutipns ? Will you follow Truth. but to a 
certain. Point ?. 

We. are indebted for alla our Miſe- 
ries: to our Diſtruſt of that Guide, which 
Providence thought ſufficiept for our Con- 
dition, our on natural Reaſon, which re- 
jecting, both in human and divine Things, 


we have given our Necks to the Yoke 
of 
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of political and rheological Slavery. We 
have renounced the Prerogative of Man, 
and it is no Wonder that we ſhould be 
treated like Beaſts. But our Miſery is much 
greater than theirs, as the Crime we com- 
mit in rejecting the lawful Dominion of 
our Reaſon is greater than any which 
they can commit. If after all, you ſhould 
confeſs all theſe Things, yet plead the 
Neceſſity of political Inſtitutions, weak 
and wicked as they are, I can argue with 
equal, perhaps ſuperior Force concerning 
the Neceſſity of artificial Religion; and 
every Step you advance in your Argument, 
you add a Strength to mine. So that if 
we are reſolved to ſubmit our Reaſon and 
our Liberty to civil Ufurpation, we have 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly 
as we can to the vulgar Notions which 
are connected with this, and take up the 
Theology of the Vulgar as well as their 
Politics. But if we think this Neceſſity 
rather imaginary than real, we ſhould re- 
nounce their Dreams of Society, together 
with their Viſions of Religion, and vindi- 
"rate ourſelves into perfect Liberty. 


Lou 


„ 

You are, my LorÞ, but juſt entering 
into the World; I am going out of it, I 
have played long enough to be heartily 
tired of the Drama. Whether I have act- 
ed my Part in it, well or ill, Poſterity will 
judge with more Candor than I, or than 
the preſent Age, with our preſent Paſſions, 
can poſſibly pretend to. For my. part, I 
quit it without a Sigh, and ſubmit to the 
Sovereign Order without murmuring. The 
nearer we approach to the Goal of Life, 
the better we begin to underſtand the 
true Value of our Exiſtence, and the real 
Weight of our Opinions. We ſet out 
much in love with both; but we leave 
much behind us as we advance. We 
firſt throw away the Tales along with the 
Rattles of our Nurſes; thoſe of the Prieſt 
keep their Hold a little longer; thoſe of 
our Governors the longeſt of all. But the 
Paſſions which prop theſe Opinions are 
withdrawn one after another; and the cool - 
Light of Reaſon at the Setting of our Life, 
ſhews us what a falſe Splendor played upon 
theſe Objects during our more ſanguine 
Seaſons, Happy, my Lox, if inſtructed 

by 
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by my Experience, and even by my Er- 
rors, you come early. to make ſuch an Eſ- 
timate of Things, as may give Freedom 
and Eaſe to your Life. I am happy that 
ſach an Eſtimate promiſes me Comfort at 
my Death. 
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